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noble  to  rely  on  the  brilliant  attractions  of  his  power  and  the 
merits  of  his  person.  “If,”  replied  Francis,  “I  had  to  deal 
only  with  the  virtuous,  or  with  those  who  even  pretended  to  a 
shadow  of  virtue,  your  advice  would  be  expedient  and  honest ; 
but  in  times  like  the  present,  whatever  a man  sets  his  heart 
upon,  be  it  the  papacy,  be  it  the  empire,  or  anything  else,  he 
has  no  means  of  obtaining  his  object,  except  by  force  or 
corruption.  The  men  with  whom  I have  to  deal  don’t  mince 
mouths  in  this  matter.  Long  since,  had  Maximilian  been 
alive,  the  money  demanded  for  the  bargain  would  have  been 
ready  for  delivery  at  all  the  banks  of  Germany.”^ 

Fully  alive  to  the  sentiments  of  their  master,  and  armed 
with  plenary  authority,  the  agents  of  Francis  spared  no 
expense,  no  promises,  no  labour,  in  accomplishing  his  wishes. 
The  Electors  were  to  be  gained  at  any  cost.  Four  of  the 
number  listened  readily  to  his  flattering  proposals,  offering  to 
abandon  their  previous  engagements,  and  pledge  their  votes 
and  interests  to  France.  The  hand  of  the  Princess  Eenee,  a 
dowry  of  200,000  crowns,  and  an  annuity  of  12,000  florins 
secured  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  More  moderate  than  his 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  was  content  with  120,000 
florins,  payable  in  two  moieties  the  same  year,  the  erection  of 
a church  at  Halle,  a perpetual  legateship,  and  the  effectual 
support  of  the  future  Emperor  in  all  his  claims  and  privileges. 
Soft  and  irresolute,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  w^as  open  to  terms, 
but  would  make  no  promises.  The  Count  Palatine  avowedly 
reserved  himself  for  the  highest  bidder.  Francis  was  not  so 
far  from  the  attainment  of  his  hopes  as  his  opponents  wished 
to  have  it  believed. 

The  agents  of  Charles  began  to  despair.  The  Spaniards 
were  as  slow  as  the  French  were  energetic.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  they  said,  for  the  King  Catholic  to  end  the  dispute  by 
waiving  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  ? 
Charles  never  hesitated  for  a moment : his  pride  was  touched 
by  this  allusion  to  his  brother  ; no  stronger  incentive,  perhaps, 
could  have  been  suggested  for  rousing  him  to  unusual  energy. 
He  replied  with  dignity,  and  with  some  animation,  that  such 
a course  would  be  ruinous  to  his  brother’s  interests  and  his 
own.  It  would,  he  said,  dismember  the  countries  and 
seignories  of  Austria,  sow  disunion  between  them,  sever  into 
its  component  elements  the  mighty  trunk  of  that  power  which 

^ Quoted  by  Mignet  from  the  original  despatch,  Feb.  7,  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Jan.,  1854,  p.  234. 
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both  of  them  had  derived  from  their  ancestors.  Their  union, 
like  arrows  in  the  quiver,  was  their  strength ; disunited,  the 
shafts  would  be  broken,  and  their  combined  authority 
destroyed. 

Fortunately  for  Charles,  he  possessed  two  active  and  subtle 
negociators,  whom  no  difficulties  could  daunt,  no  repulses 
dismay, — De  Berghes  and  Armestorff.  ‘‘If,”  said  the  former 
to  Lady  Margaret,  “ I and  Eenner  had  served  God  as  we  have 
served  the  King,  we  might  have  hoped  for  a good  place  in 
Paradise.”  De  Berghes  was  indefatigable  ; — nothing  escaped 
him,  no  disappointments  soured  him.  He  saw  it  was  not  the 
time  to  be  scrupulous,  letting  I dare  not  wait  upon  I would. 
“ If  something  be  not  done,  and  done  speedily,”  he  writes  on 
one  occasion  to  Lady  Margaret,  “this  Bastard  of  Savoy — (an 
agent  for  Francis) — will  come  down  upon  us  with  a full  purse 
and  a pompous  train,  and,  preaching  up  the  faith  of  Anti- 
christ, will  turn  away  many  from  the  orthodox  to  the  French 
creed.  The  plague  of  avarice  is  as  dominant  here  as  else- 
where.” A week  after  he  hints  to  her  that  if  a thousand  horse 
were  sent  to  the  League,  it  would  prove  a great  security  to  the 
Electors  on  the  Ehine,  who  were  desirous  of  knowing  what  aid 
they  should  have  if  they  were  attacked  by  Francis.  The 
danger  was  little  else  than  imaginary;  not  so  the  effect  of 
such  a demonstration  on  the  minds  of  the  Electors.  “ If,”  he 
adds,  “ the  King  of  France  should  resort  to  violence,  Charles 
could  make  use  of  the  League  to  further  his  election,  hon  gre 
mol  gre,  as  has  been  done  on  other  occasions.”  With  keen 
perception  of  the  decorous  conventionalities  to  be  observed  in 
these  delicate  negociations,  and  as  bold  a determination  to 
violate  them  if  necessary,  De  Berghes  informed  her  : “ Those 
who  are  sent  to  the  electors,  especially  to  the  churchmen, 
must  on  no  account  insist  on  the  bonds  and  promises  given  by 
them  to  the  late  Emperor.  These  birds  are  not  to  be  caught 
in  that  fashion  ; for  the  election  is  free.  On  the  contrary  they 
must  say  that  they  trust  that  messieurs  the  Electors  will  bear 
in  mind  the  arrangements  made  at  the  last  diet  by  the 
Emperor  and  continue  their  good  wishes  to  the  King  Catholic, 
who  will  in  no  wise  fail  to  keep  his  word.” — “ But  on  no 
account  must  any  attempt  be  made  to  obtain  written  pledges 
from  the  Electors  ; for  they  wish  to  have  it  publicly  believed 
that  they  are  wholly  unfettered  in  their  choice.”  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  four  centuries  of  hard  practice  in  electioneer- 
ing have  much  improved  on  the  principles  or  procedure  of  De 
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Berghes  in  this  respect.  ‘‘Money,”  he  says,  “must  be  had 
from  the  Welzers  ” (the  Eothschilds  of  the  Middle  Ages)  ; 
“ hard  cash  in  gold  at  the  diet.”  “ In  this  affair  of  the 
empire  we  must  not  haggle  at  any  fixed  sums.  Fresh  dis- 
bursements of  money  will  constantly  be  required,  as  these 
devils  of  Frenchmen  scatter  gold  in  all  directions.”^ 

On  the  other  side,  Armestorff  was  not  less  dexterous  and 
assiduous  than  Be  Berghes.  The  hinge  of  the  negociation 
evidently  turned  on  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence ; — if  he  could 
be  secured,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  would  offer  no  obstacle. 
“If  we  can  get  these  three,”  wrote  Armestorff  to  Charles, 
“ (Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Palatine,)  in  good  trim,  the  fourth 
(the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg)  will  not  abandon  them,  for  fear 
of  forfeiting  his  share  of  the  spoils.”  So  night  and  day  he 
set  all  his  faculties  to  work  to  gain  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  ; 
as  if,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “the  salvation  of  his  soul 
depended  upon  it.”  On  the  27th  of  February  he  arrived  at 
Mayence. 

But  the  Archbishop — Luther’s  primate,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered— was  not  easily  gained.  He  knew  his  own  value  ; he 
knew  also  that  he  could  dictate  his  own  terms  to  France, 
however  exorbitant.  It  was  in  vain  that  Armestorff  besought 
him  to  renew  his  ancient  engagements  made  with  Maxi- 
milian ; the  Elector  replied  that,  as  the  requisite  stipulations 
had  not  been  observed  by  Maximilian,  these  obligations  had 
ceased  to  be  binding.  To  every  offer  from  Armestorff  he 
turned  a deaf  ear ; he  undervalued  the  power  and  popularity 
of  Charles.  His  efforts  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown,  he 
asserted,  would  be  fruitless. 

Undaunted  by  this  frigid  reception,  and  the  ill  success  of 
his  mission,  Armestorff  begged  permission  to  speak  unre- 
servedly.^ “I  see,”  he  said  to  the  Archbishop,  “that  our 
opponents  have  made  you  more  advantageous  offers  than  we 
have  done,  and  for  that  reason  you  wish  to  break  your  engage- 
ments. Such  a course  will  entail  infamy  on  you  and  your 
brother,  and  inflict  irreparable  injury  on  the  empire  and  the 
whole  Germanic  nation.”  The  Archbishop  coldly  admitted 

^ We  learn  from  the  same  agent  “ No  one,”  says  De  Berghes,  ‘‘  will 
that  the  Duke  of  Saxony  was  resolved  have  Joachim  King  of  the  Romans  ; 
to  oppose  Francis  to  the  utmost,  for  he  is  an  intemperate  man,  with 
because  he  had  promised  in  case  of  whom  no  one  likes  to  have  any  deal- 
success  to  make  the  Marquis  of  Bran-  ings.” 

denburg  his  lieutenant,  and  the  two  2 Mignet,  ut  supra,  p,  241. 
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that  he  had  received  much  more  tempting  offers  from  the 
other  side,  and  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  his  intention  to  be 
sure  of  his  bargain  before  he  gave  his  vote.  The  choice  of  the 
Emperor  rested,  he  said,  exclusively  with  himself;  for  his 
colleagues  would  adopt  his  counsels,  and  follow  his  example. 
If  Charles  wished  to  succeed,  he  must  add  100,000  florins  to 
those  already  promised,^  or  take  the  consequences  if  he  refused. 

Armestorff  started  with  astonishment  at  the  enormity  of 
this  new  demand.  In  a fit  of  resentment,  real  or  affected,  he 
flung  himself  out  of  the  chamber.  The  Elector  and  his 
brother,  he  exclaimed,  were  binding  a rod  for  their  own  backs, 
and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  would  overtake  them.  His 
remonstrance  was  not  without  effect.  Though  fond  of  money, 
like  most  of  his  German  contemporaries,  and  unwilling  to  let 
so  excellent  an  opportunity  escape  him,  the  Archbishop  con- 
sidered that  a smaller  sum,  with  Charles  for  his  sovereign, 
was  a safer  and  more  eligible  investment  than  a larger  sum 
from  Francis,  coupled  with  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen. 
Next  morning,  sending  his  valet  de  chambre  to  Armestorff,  he 
offered  to  abate  his  demand,  first  to  80,000,  and,  when  that 
was  refused,  to  60,000,  and  finally  to  50,000  florins.  Arme- 
storff replied,  he  had  no  power  to  accept  the  offer,  but  he 
would  write  to  his  master  for  further  instructions.  The  Arch- 
bishop, however,  declined  to  wait ; the  rest  of  the  electors,  he 
said,  as  well  as  himself,  were  determined  to  come  at  once  to  a 
final  decision,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  fall  between  two  stools. 
Driven  to  bay,  Armestorff  ventured  to  exceed  his  authority; 
he  promised  the  Archbishop  an  augmentation  of  the  original 
bargain,  provided  that  he  would  keep  the  negociation  secret, 
and  induce  the  other  electors  to  adhere  to  their  original 
arrangements.  After  an  obstinate  debate  of  three  days  this 
additional  douceur  was  settled  at  20,000  florins. 

The  Archbishop  had,  probably  from  the  first,  contemplated 
a great  reduction  in  his  original  demand.  For  whatever 
might  have  been  his  personal  wishes,  or  however  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  interests  he  might  intrigue  with  France,  he  must 
have  been  convinced  that  the  people  of  Germany  would  never 
consent  to  accept  Francis  for  their  Emperor.  ‘Ht  was 
declared  here  ” (that  is,  by  the  Spaniards  at  Cologne),  says 
Pace,^  “that  as  far  as  the  sun  doth  exceed  all  other  stars  in 
glory,  so  far  their  King  (Charles)  doth  excel  all  other  princes ; 
and  for  that  cause  he  was  meet  to  be  Emperor.”  To  which, 

^ That  is,  152,000  florins  of  gold  in  all.  ® III.  274. 
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answer  was  made  here,  that  the  sun  was  not  always  above 
the  earth,  but  below  it.”  ‘‘  The  electors,”  he  adds,  are  in 
great  perplexity;  for  this  nation  will  have  no  French  Emperor.” 
In  fact,  had  the  election  been  declared  in  favour  of  the  French 
monarch,  it  is  probable  that  the  Swiss,  the  Swabian  League, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  population  would  have  been  prepared 
to  decide  the  question  by  arms,  in  a manner  more  agreeable 
to  their  own  views  and  wishes.^ 

When  the  Archbishop  had  thus  eased  his  breast,  he  was 
not  merely  as  good  as  his  word ; he  was  far  better.  He 
unlocked  his  cabinet ; he  showed  Armestorff  all  the  letters  he 
had  received  from  the  opposite  party,  and  the  advantageous 
offers  contained  in  them.  In  the  excess  of  his  candour,  he 
discovered  to  the  imperial  agent  the  practices  of  Francis  with 
the  other  Electors,  of  which  he  was  the  prime  confidant  and 
depository.  As  if  this  exhibition  of  good  will  had  not  been 
sufficient,  with  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  a new  convert  he 
employed  his  most  urgent  endeavours  to  bring  over  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  to  his  own  views.  He  besought  him  to  consider 
the  danger  and  disgrace  they  should  both  incur  if  they  suffered 
the  imperial  crown  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  alien.  He 
pretended  the  most  disinterested  motives  for  his  late  conver- 
sion, resolved  that  no  other  Elector  should  reap  the  same 
benefit  as  himself  of  a private  arrangement.  But,  in  his  efforts 
to  convert  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  he  w^as  in  danger  of 
being  reconverted  himself  to  the  cause  he  had  so  recently 
abandoned.  The  Marquis  refused  to  entertain  the  Arch- 
bishop’s notions  of  devotion  to  German  interests;  he  had 
pledged  himself,  he  said,  to  Francis,  and  could  not  in  honour 
recede.  When  Armestorff  returned  to  Mayence  at  the  end  of 
March,  for  a final  ratification  of  their  arrangement,  he  found 
the  fickle  Archbishop  half-inclined  to  abandon  it.^  Once  again 
he  had  the  same  difficulties  to  surmount,  the  same  demands 


^ See  III.  213,  258,  Fleuranges, 
who  had  beeu  sent  by  Francis  to 
manage  the  election,  attributes  his  ill 
success  to  the  failure  of  Francis  I.  in 
securing  the  Swabian  League.  He 
states  that  the  band,  consisting  of 
20,000  foot  and  4,000  horse,  was  posted 
only  three  or  four  leagues  distant  from 
Frankfort  at  the  time  of  the  election ; 
and  its  proximity  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  Count  Palatine  that,  contrary 
to  his  promise  and  intention,  he  gave 
his  vote  to  Charles  (Ch.  66),  All  who 


know  anything  of  the  resolute  and 
daring  recklessness  of  Francis  of 
Sickingen,  who  commanded  the  band, 
will  not  think  this  statement  likely  to 
be  overcharged. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Julius  Card, 
de  Medici  writes  to  Card.  Bibiena, 
that  Francesco  Secchino  (Sickingen) 
had  made  an  offer  to  the  Emperor  “ to 
do  whatever  his  Majesty  should  com- 
mand him  in  Germany.” — Lett,  di 
Principi,  i.  66. 

^ See  Le  Glay,  ii.  376. 
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to  combat.  In  the  end  the  Archbishop  was  a considerable 
gainer.  I have  no  faith  in  that  Archbishop  of  Mayence,” 
said  Louise  of  Savoy  to  Boleyn,  the  English  ambassador  ; and 
most  men  will  agree  in  her  estimate  of  his  consistency. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  a new  competitor  appeared 
upon  the  stage  in  the  person  of  Henry  VIII.  But  for  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  letters  and  instructions  of  Pace, 
who  was  employed  on  this  occasion,  it  would  have  seemed 
incredible  that  Henry  VHI.  could  have  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained a design  so  chimerical  and  so  impolitic  ; still  less  that 
all  his  actions  in  relation  to  it  should  have  been  characterized 
with  unusual  feebleness,  delay,  and  vacillation.  The  news  of 
Maximilian’s  death  was  known  in  England  a month  after. 
As  early  as  the  9th  of  February,^  Boleyn,  then  in  France, 
wrote  to  the  Xing  of  the  intention  of  Francis  to  become  a 
competitor  for  the  imperial  crown.  ‘‘He  bade  me,”  says 
Boleyn,  “ lean  out  at  the  window  with  him,  and  he  would  tell 
me  what  he  had  done  in  it,  and  his  whole  mind.”  Francis 
then  proceeded  to  inform  the  ambassador  that  he  had  received 
invitations  from  several  Electors ; had  been  promised  the 
votes  of  four  of  them,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  aid  offered 
him  by  England,  especially  as  his  brother,  the  King  of 
England  was  not  inclined  to  enter  the  lists.  Again,  in  that 
month,  and  in  the  next,  Charles  had  earnestly  requested  the 
King’s  interposition  with  the  Pope,  who  was  supposed  to 
encourage  the  interests  of  the  French  King.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  the  second  week  in  May,  when  the  election  was  already 
virtually  decided,  that  Pace  was  dispatched  into  Germany  to 
advance  the  pretensions  of  his  royal  master.  Was  it  from 
hesitation,  divided  counsels,  or  ill  advice  that  Henry  adopted 
a line  of  conduct  so  foreign  to  his  character,  so  unlike  the 
resolution  of  his  great  minister  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  various  occasions  mentioned 
in  previous  chapters,^  Maximilian  had  offered  to  secure  the 
imperial  crown  for  the  King  of  England.  Keen  observers  like 
Tunstal,  regarding  his  offer  at  its  true  worth,  denounced  it  as 
chimerical^;  even  supposing  that  Maximilian  had  influence 
sufficient  to  fulfil  his  promise,  they  insisted  on  its  impolicy 
and  imprudence.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  political  questions, 
Tunstal  echoed  the  sentiments  of  Wolsey.  But  to  the  King 
the  project  did  not  appear  so  wild  or  so  undesirable  as  their 
cooler  heads  would  have  wished  or  imagined.  Nor  is  it 
' III.  70.  2 See  pp.  135,  136,  169, 
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surprising  that  Henry,  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  the 
pride  of  his  power,  should  have  been  fired  with  the  ambition 
of  attaining  “ the  monarchy  of  Christendom.”  The  Papacy 
excepted,  the  empire  was  the  highest  honour  to  which  any 
potentate  could  aspire.  Though  little  better  than  an  empty 
title,  though  scarcely  more  than  the  shadow  of  a great  name, 
destined  speedily  to  become  more  visionary  than  ever,  its 
ancient  traditions  made  a deep  impression  on  the  romantic 
heart  of  the  middle  ages.^  Its  half  sacred,  half  secular 
dignity,  shrouded  by  a mysterious  and  unsubstantial  grandeur  ; 
its  position  as  the  military  headship  and  supremacy  of  Chris- 
tendom ; its  imperial  Bishops  and  regal  princes ; its  sacred 
knights  and  Teutonic  brotherhoods  ; its  haunted  forests  and 
weird  mountains ; had  all  combined  to  captivate  the  imagina- 
tions of  men.^  Hoary  with  the  frost  of  ages,  it  towered  in 
gigantic  proportions  above  all  the  monarchies  of  the  world, 
and  its  head  was  lost  among  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  Pace  himself,  who  had  frequently  visited 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  knew  both  countries  well,  had  fostered 
these  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  King,  with  whom  he  had  now 
grown  a favourite.  Wolsey,  suffering  from  dysentery,  was 
often  absent.  Pace,  the  King’s  secretary,  always  at  court,  a 
pleasant  and  versatile  companion,  a wit,  a scholar,  a traveller 
of  no  small  observation  and  experience,  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  distinguished  men  and  potentates  of  the  time,  and  had 
visited  every  scene  of  the  drama  on  which  the  attention  of  the 
world  was  just  then  fixed.  By  the  brilliancy  and  charms  of 
his  conversation — qualities  reflected  in  his  correspondence — 
he  had  made  his  society  agreeable  to  More  and  Erasmus. 
He  was,  besides,  a man  of  the  new  learning ; ” not  so  strict 
or  so  rigid  as  the  grey-headed  ecclesiastics  whose  rank  or 
office  held  them  about  the  court.  Was  it  surprising  that  he 
should  have  risen  rapidly  into  favour,  that  he  should  have 
been  suspected,  though  unjustly,  of  treading  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  great  minister  ? 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  not  the'  only  time  in  which  Pace 
appears  to  have  countenanced  the  King’s  wishes,  in  opposition 


^ See  Macchievelli’s  keen  remarks. 
De  Eepub.  ii.  19. 

2 Thus  even  Chaucer  makes  his 
knight  ride  for  his  lord’s  wars  into 
Lithuania  and  Prussia  : — 

“ Full  ofte  tyme  he  had  the  board 
begun 


Aboven  alle  nations  in  Pruce. 

In  Lettowe  had  he  reyced  and  in 
Euce, 

No  Christen  man  so  oft  of  his 
degree.” 


Prol.  to  Cant.  Tales. 
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to  the  judgment  of  Wolsey.  But,  whatever  that  judgment 
might  be,  the  King’s  wishes  must  be  obeyed.  At  tiiat  time 
Campeggio  the  Legate,  supposed  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Pope’s  sentiments,  was  residing  in  England.  To 
discover  the  Pope’s  sentiments,  to  secure  if  possible  his  co- 
operation, was  indispensable  to  success.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Charles,  had  even  in- 
structed his  nuncio  in  Germany  to  oppose  his  election  as 
illegal  and  uncanonical.^  He  might  be  secretly  inclined  to 
Francis,  but  he  had  been  heard  to  declare  that  it  was  not 
desirable  for  the  good  of  Christendom  that  either  of  these 
princes  should  succeed.^ 

A letter  addressed  by  Wolsey  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
the  King’s  ambassador  in  Eome,  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Martene,^  throws  some  light  on  this  obscure 
transaction.  It  appears  that  already  some  secret  communica- 
tion of  the  King’s  wishes  in  regard  to  the  imperial  election 
had  been  made  to  the  Pope  by  Cardinal  Campeggio.  What 
was  the  exact  nature  of  that  communication,  or  how  it  came  to 
the  ears  of  Worcester,  we  are  left  to  guess.  As  it  did  not  suit 
Wolsey’s  purpose  to  assume  that  his  correspondent  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  what  hadjpassed,  or  reveal  too  much,  his 
expressions  are  studiously  ambiguous.  He  tells  Worcester 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  new  alliance  between  France  and 
England,  neither  he  nor  the  King  thought  it  safe  to  com- 
municate their  wishes  to  his  Holiness  until  they  had  first 
clearly  ascertained  his  inclinations.  It  had  been  given  out 
that  Leo  favoured  the  French ; and  the  rumour  had  been 
amply  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Papal  nuncio  in 
Germany.  Until  we  had  discovered,”  continues  Wolsey, 
“to  which  of  the  two  candidates  his  Holiness  inclined,  we 
could  trust  no  letter  and  no  messenger ; for  if  it  so  happened 
that  the  Pope  favoured  the  king  of  the  French,  our  designs 
would  have  been  betrayed,  and  occasion  might  have  arisen 
for  impairing  the  present  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  to 
the  grievous  injury  of  Christendom.”  Now,  he  adds,  as  the 
Pope  and  the^  King  are  of  one  mind  touching  this  election, 
they  can  open  their  minds  more  freely,  and  the  negociation 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  usual  channel.^ 

^ See  III.  187, 192, 195,  255.  When  able.  Of  the  imperial  dignity  he 
he  found  opposition  useless,  Leo  altered  says:  “Imperii  dignitas,  cujus  com- 
his  sentiments.  paratione  aliae  omnes  sunt  prope 

^ Charles  to  Henry,  April  20, 1519.  modum  nullae.”  But  he  was  speaking 

® III.  137,  compare  149.  apparently  the  King’s  sentiments 

* The  language  of  Wolsey  is  notice-  throughout  the  letter. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  to  Worcester  the  dangers 
that  would  arise  if  Francis  should  succeed  in  his  pretensions. 
Not  content  with  his  own  dominions,  he  would,  argues  Wolsey, 
aspire  to  the  monarchy  of  the  world,  and  trample  the  Papacy 
under  foot.  The  danger  would  scarcely  he  less  if  Charles 
became  Emperor,  for  his  vast  powers  and  overgrown  posses- 
sions would  occasion  many  troubles  in  Christendom.  There- 
fore he  advises  the  Pope  to  keep  an  even  hand  between  the 
two  competitors  ; and  if,  as  probably  would  be  the  case,  either 
demanded  of  him  letters  in  their  favour,  which  could  not  be 
refused,  he  should  have  recourse  to  dissimulation,  and  let  it 
be  known  among  all  people  that  his  recommendations  were 
merely  formal,  Charles  being  out  of  the  way.  If  the  King  of 
France  could  be  persuaded  to  desist  from  his  pretensions, 
England  and  the  Pope  might  then  combine  and  fix  upon  some 
third  person  equally  agreeable  to  all  parties.  In  making  these 
suggestions  Worcester  was  instructed  to  watch  narrowly  the 
Pope’s  countenance,  to  weigh  his  answers,  and  discover,  if 
possible,  his  real  inclinations. 

Up  to  this  point,  Wolsey  had  breathed  no  hint  of  this 
third  unexceptionable  candidate.  It  was  dangerous  ground, 
and  demanded  careful  and  cautious  handling.  Then,  as  if 
the  suggestion  had  proceeded  from  another,  and  not  from 
himself,  he  continues : My  most  reverend  lord  Campeggio 

has  submitted  to  me,  that  possibly  our  most  serene  lord  the 
King  might  not  be  disinclined  to  see  some  regard  had  to  his 
own  elevation  {honoris).  He  thinks  some  means  might  be 
devised,  by  which  both  the  king  of  the  French  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty  might  be  prevented  from  obtaining  the  election.  I 
can  draw  only  one  meaning  from  these  words  of  his.  I suppose 
the  Legate  thinks  that  the  election  might  possibly  be  secured 
in  favour  of  our  King.  If,  then,  you  wish  to  do  a service 
agreeable  to  his  most  serene  Majesty  and  to  me,  you  will  take 
occasion  to  broach  this  matter  to  his  Holiness,  but  in  such 
a way  as  if  you  were  entirely  ignorant  of  our  wishes.  When 
you  have  more  clearly  discovered  the  intentions  of  his  Holiness, 
if  you  find  any  firm  foundation  to  go  upon,  it  will  not  be 
inappropriate  in  you  to  remark,  that  you  think  it  would  be 
highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Christendom  and  of  the 
Holy  See,  if  his  Majesty  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
so  responsible  a dignity,  for  all  the  King’s  endeavours  would 
be  concentrated  on  universal  tranquillity  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  But  you  must  say,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  his 
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foresaid  Majesty  will  in  no  wise  be  prevailed  upon  to  meddle 
in  this  affair,  seeing  that  he  absolutely  refused  the  imperial 
crown  when  it  was  formerly  offered  him  by  Maximilian.  You 
may  then  suggest,  that  possibly,  if  his  Holiness  would  write 
to  me  (Wolsey)  very  earnestly  about  the  matter,  I might, 
without  any  great  labor,  exhort  and  encourage  the  King  to 
consent  to  his  election,  purely  out  of  his  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  others.  In  handling  this  matter,  marvellous 
dexterity  and  skill  will  be  required.  Therefore,  I beg  your 
reverend  Lordship  will  give  your  best  attention  to  what  I have 
said,  and  send  me  an  explicit  answer  to  every  point.” 

The  latter  is  dated  the  25th  of  March.  Before  any  answer 
could  arrive,  a communication  had  been  received  from 
Worcester,  dated  some  days  after,  stating  that  Francis  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  secure  the  election ; that  the  Pope 
found  it  difficult  to  decide  between  both  candidates,  but  was 
strongly  urged  to  support  the  French  King.  He  adds  in  a 
postscript,  that  letters  had  just  come  from  Campeggio,  long 
after  date,  signifying  the  King’s  wish  that  Francis  should  not 
be  elected,  but  the  Pope  thought  it  too  perilous  to  interfere 
openly.^ 

March  ended,  April  passed  away,  and  no  answer  from  the 
Papal  Court.  At  last  about  the  middle  of  May,  a communica- 
tion was  received  from  Worcester.  If  he  ever  followed  Wolsey’s 
instructions,  the  Pope  held  out  no  expectations  that  he  would, 
openly  or  otherwise,  further  the  project  so  cautiously  sug- 
gested by  the  Cardinal.  He  affected  not  to  see  it,  but  made 
a merit  of  supporting  the  interest  of  Charles,  as  if  in  so  doing 
he  had  sacrificed  his  own  inclinations  out  of  deference  to  the 
King  and  Wolsey.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  King  and  Wolsey  had  determined  to  send 
Pace  into  Germany,  furnished  with  letters  and  instructions 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  was  ordered,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  discover  the  temper  of  the  Electors,  and  their  various 
inclinations.  Whenever  ‘‘  he  speaketh  with  the  favorers  of 
the  French  King,”  so  run  his  instructions,^  “he  may  use 

^ III.  149.  So  much,  however,  is  Charles.  If  a third  power  wore  the 
certain  that  Leo  would  have  preferred  imperial  crown  it  would  tend  to  neu- 
any  other  candidate  than  Francis  or  tralize  their  influence,  and  preserve 
Charles.  What  he  might  openly  pro-  an  equilibrium  between  the  great  states 
fess  to  the  ambassadors  of  either  of  Europe  ; and  by  this  policy  alone 
party  or  their  adherents,  like  the  could  the  Papal  court  hope  to  preserve 
Venetians,  must  not  be  taken  for  his  its  independence, 
real  sentiment.  It  was  for  his  inter.  ^ III.  277. 

est  to  aggrandize  neither  Francis  nor  ^ III.  241. 
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words  to  show  the  King’s  inclination  to  that  party ; . . . and 
in  semblable  manner  he  is  to  use  himself  to  such  of  the 
Electors  as  incline  to  the  King  of  Castile’s  party ; so  that  the 
King’s  highness  be  not  noted  to  favor  or  advance  the  one 
party  more  than  the  other.”  But  on  these  and  on  all  other 
occasions  he  is  to  insinuate  objections  to  the  prejudice  of 
both,  and  find  means  ‘‘by  provident  and  circumspect  drifts  ” 
to  drive  the  Electors  to  choose  Henry,  “which  is  of  the 
Germany  tongue,”  or,  failing  that,  one  of  themselves,  “ and 
not  to  translate  the  empire,  which  has  been  in  Germany  seven 
hundred  years,  to  a strange  nation ; for  if  it  were  eftsoons  so 
translated,  it  should  never  return  to  them  again.”  That  the 
English  envoy  should  he  instructed  to  enlarge  on  the  manifold 
gifts  “ of  grace,  fortune,  and  nature  which  be  in  the  King,” 
and  his  fitness  for  so  great  a dignity,  is  no  more  than  we 
should  be  prepared  to  expect ; but  the  other  articles  of  his 
commission  betray  either  a penuriousness  in  money  matters 
little  to  be  expected,  or  a most  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  the  imperial  negociations.  Though  his  instruc- 
tions are  unfortunately  mutilated,  enough  remains  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  was  forbidden  to  pledge  the  King’s  credit  without 
adequate  security.  Provided  the  Electors  would  do  the  King’s 
grace  so  much  pleasure  as  to  prefer  him  above  all  other  com- 
petitors, they  should  be  “rewarded  and  recompensed  for  their 
gratitude,”  so  it  exceed  not  the  sum  of  . . . “ But  it  is  the 
King’s  pleasure  that  no  communication,  writing  or  instrument 
whatever  shall  pass  his  said  ambassador  but  only  con- 
ditionally ; that  is  to  say,  should  the  King’s  highness  be 
elected  to  that  dignity,  and  really  attain  thereto,  then  to  pay 
such  a sum  as  shall  be  agreed  betwixt  them.”  ^ 

Had  Pace  started  on  his  mission  three  months  earlier, 
had  persuasion  “ sweeter  than  honey  ” sate  upon  his  lips, 
what  hopes  could  he  have  entertained  of  gaining  over  the 
Electors  on  such  conditions  ? What  arguments  could  counter- 
balance the  solid  coin  of  France  or  Spain,  the  plate  and 
tapestry,  the  golden  ducats  and  substantial  advantages  with 
which  the  two  continental  monarchs  had  for  many  weeks 
dazed  the  eyes  and  enslaved  the  wills  of  these  guardians  of 
the  imperial  crown  ? “ The  English  angels,”  says  Fleuranges, 
in  mockery  of  Pace’s  embassy,  “could  not  work  greater  miracles 
than  the  crowns  of  the  sun.”  But  the  golden  angels  to  which 
he  refers  never  imped  their  wings,  or  displayed  a feather  of 


» III.  240. 
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their  lustrous  plumage.  So  Pace’s  mission  fared  exactly  as 
might  have  been  expected.  He  was  courteously  but  coldly 
received.  The  Electors  were  evidently  indifferent  to  the  cause 
of  his  master,  especially  as  that  cause  came  recommended 
with  empty  hands.  Pace  flattered  the  King  with  hopes  of 
success.  He  relied  on  the  contradictory  rumours  sedulously 
disseminated  by  interested  parties.  “No  manner  of  certainty 
can  be  gathered  out  of  them  after  my  judgment,”  he  remarks 
to  Wolsey ; ^ “ but  he  that  shall  come  last,  after  the  great 
practices  passed,  shall  be  in  as  good  and  peradventure  better 
case  than  they  that  came  long  afore.”  He  built  his  strongest 
hope  on  the  great  delay  which  some  Fleming  had  assured  him 
must  take  place  before  the  election  was  concluded,  and  was 
disappointed  in  both  his  expectations. 

On  the  1st  of  June  he  obtained  an  audience  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,^  just  before  the  Elector  was  starting 
for  Frankfort.  Between  the  1st  and  9th  he  had  an  interview, 
at  Mayence,  with  the  Cardinal  and  his  brother  the  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg,  “ready  to  go  in  the  morning  to  Frankfort ; ” 
on  the  9th,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  who  told  him  that 
Henry  was  not  excluded  from  the  election,  and  that  the  late 
Emperor  had  gone  about  to  promote  him.  This  remark  gave 
Pace  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  the  King’s  qualities, 
as  expressed  in  his  instructions.  “ Though  he  is  reputed  all 
French,”  says  Pace,^  he  behaved  himself  “ like  a wise  and 
noble  man.”  The  interview  finished,  in  conformity  with  the 
ancient  rule,  Pace,  with  all  other  strangers,  was  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  Frankfort.  Five  of  the  Electors  had  arrived 
already.  The  Duke  of  Saxony  was  expected  hourly.  He  had 
declined  the  empire,  which  he  might  have  had  if  he  would, 
says  Pace ; so  great  was  the  reputation  of  “his  virtuous  and 
godly  living,  as  of  his  singular  wisdom.”  Next  day.  Pace 
wrote  again,  insisting  on  the  great  dissension  among  the 
Electors : the  indignation  of  the  commonalty  against  the 
French  was  incredible ; they  would  spend  life  and  goods,  he 
said,  against  that  King  if  he  were  elected.  They  would  have 
preferred  Hon  Ferdinand  to  his  brother,  had  their  wishes 
been  consulted,  because  they  felt  assured  of  his  residing 

* III.  255.  brother  to  read,  plainly  confessing 

^ It  is  amusing  to  find  that  when  “ that  he  had  not  greatly  exercised 
Pace  presented  the  King’s  letter  to  the  Latin  tongue.”  III.  283. 
the  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologne,  ® III.  297. 

the  Archbishop  handed  it  over  to  his 
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among  them.  But,  less  careful  of  men’s  opinions,  if  not  more 
scrupulous,  than  his  rival,  Charles  had  provided  against  con- 
tingencies. An  army  of  40,000  foot  and  6000  horse  by  his 
own  and  the  late  Emperor’s  adherents,  in  the  Ehine  Provinces, 
was  ready  to  march  and  coerce  the  refractory  Electors.^  Pace 
confirms  this  statement  on  the  14th,  adding  that  Charles’s 
deputies  openly  gave  out  that  if  they  could  not  gain  the 
election  by  fair  means,  they  would  have  it  by  the  sword. 
The  Electors  protested  against  this  apparent  coercion  of  their 
freedom,  and  the  army  was  moved  into  the  duchy  of  Wurtem- 
berg.^  The  election  approached  its  termination  ; the  utmost 
excitement  prevailed ; the  wildest  rumours  were  afloat. 
Erancis  promised  double  as  much  as  any  other  Christian 
prince  would  give  for  the  empire.  The  agents  of  Charles,  not 
to  be  outdone,  increased  their  biddings  ; hundreds,  thousands, 
of  florins  yearly  to  each  of  the  electors,  in  addition  to  the 
pensions  already  granted,  on  security  of  the  Spanish  eccle- 
siastics and  nobility.  ‘‘Here  is,”  says  Pace,  “the  most 
dearest  merchandise  that  ever  was  sold ; and  after  mine 
opinion,  it  shall  be  the  worst  that  ever  was  bought,  to  him 
that  shall  obtain  it.”  ^ 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  thus  sensibly  recorded,  even 
Pace  could  not  resist  the  general  infection.  If  he  had  but 
come  some  fifteen  days  sooner ! If,  like  the  King  of  Castile, 
he  had  brought  420,000  gold  florins  to  Frankfort,  or  sufficient 
security,  Wolsey  by  this  time,  he  says,  “ might  have  sung  a 
Te  Deum  laudamus  for  the  election  of  King  Henry  VIII.  in 
imperatorem  omnium  Christianorum  ! ” ^ The  King,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  will  certainly  be  proposed  at  the  election ; ^ and  the 
question  had  been  asked  him,  whether  he  had  authority  to 
accept  the  empire  eo  nomine.  He  must  have  betrayed  his 
excitement,  and  left  himself  open  to  this  caustic  joke.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  no  such  intention  was  ever  once  enter- 
tained by  any  one  of  the  Electors. 

The  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  trickery,  deceit,  and 
corruption ; and  the  most  veteran  craftsmen  in  these  arts 
were  incessantly  employed  in  pursuing  their  ignoble  vocation. 
Application  had  been  made  by  Henry  to  the  Pope  to  inter- 
pose and  delay  the  election.  It  appears  from  one  of  Pace’s 

' Pace,  June  12.  1,500,000  fl.  on  the  election.  III.  351. 

^ Pace,  June  22.  ^ Pace,  June  20. 

^ Besides  his  other  engagements,  ® Pace,  June  14. 

Charles,  according  to  Pace,  spent 
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letters,  written  in  June,  but  of  which  the  precise  date  is 
uncertain,  that  his  Holiness  had  consented  to  the  King’s 
request,^  and  commanded  his  nuncio,  Carracciolo,  to  act 
accordingly.  But  the  nuncio,  better  informed  of  the  Pope’s 
wishes,  turned  a deaf  ear  to  Pace’s  entreaties  ; ^ — worse  than 
all,  the  Pope,  a few  days  after,  commanded  his  agent  to  desist 
from  all  further  opposition,  set  on  foot  a secret  negociation 
for  a good  understanding  with  the  Catholic  King,^  and,  instead 
of  interposing  delay,  as  he  had  promised,  hurried  on  the 
election.^  The  Electors  entered  the  consistory  on  the  18th  of 
June.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  choice  would  fall  on 
the  King  of  Castile.  Sickingen,  the  most  powerful  and  un- 
"scrupulous  of  his  partizans,  established  himself  with  his  army 
at  Hochst,  a few  miles  distant  from  Frankfort,  ready  to  com- 
mence operations  at  the  earliest  notice.  “ There,”  writes  Pace 
on  the  24th,  “ they  cry  open  war  against  the  French  king,  and 
say  they  will  have  no  emperor  but  king  Charles  of  Spain.” 
The  Count  of  Nassau,  one  of  their  number,  armed  with  the 
King’s  great  seal,  distributed  places  and  offices  broadcast  to 
all  whose  influence  could  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect, 
conduce  to  success.  These  measures  were  seconded  by 
threats  of  personal  violence.  Bonnivet,  the  most  skilful  and 
active  of  the  French  King’s  agents,  was  warned  to  desist  from 
canvassing  any  longer  for  his  master,  on  pain  of  his  life.® 
“ The  nation  is  up  in  arms,”  says  Pace,  ^‘and  furious  to  fight 
for  the  King  Catholic.”  The  day  before  the  Count  of  Nassau 
had  told  him  he  had  so  much  money,  and  so  many  men,  that 
no  Frenchman  could  enter  the  country  “but  upon  spearis  and 
swerdis  poyntes.” 

As  the  Electors  had  long  since  made  up  their  minds,  delay 
was  useless.  The  impatience  of  Charles’s  partizans,  the  dread 
of  the  plague,®  now  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  at 
Frankfort,  personal  considerations  of  various  kinds,  induced 
the  Electors  gladly  to  lay  hold  of  the  pretext  furnished  them 
by  the  Pope,  and  resolve  on  an  immediate  decision.  To  pre- 
serve the  forms,  though  the  essentials  had  disappeared,  the 
two  sovereigns  were  solemnly  put  in  nomination.  Their 
respective  claims  were  urged  with  all  the  eloquence  of  their 
respective  representatives  ; those  of  Charles  by  the  Archbishop 

^ III,  308,  353.  of  June;  and  the  Pope’s  excuses  for 

2 Pace,  June  20.  his  conduct.  III.  393. 

® III.  308.  ® See  Mignet,  ut  supra,  p.  260. 

^ See  Pace,  10th  of  June  and  24th  ® III.  351. 
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of  Mayence,  those  of  Francis  by  the  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
To  create  a diversion  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperialists, 
Frederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  put  forward.  He  may 
have  declined  the  honour  from  patriotic  feelings,  but  any  man 
of  ordinary  sense  and  virtue  would  have  hesitated  to  accept 
a position  he  could  not  hope  to  maintain  without  drawing 
down  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the  three  greatest  powers 
of  Christendom.  The  Duke  rose  to  decline  the  honour.  He 
proffered  his  vote  in  favour  of  Charles,  and  the  great  event 
was  over. 

However  Pace  or  even  Wolsey  might  have  flattered  him- 
self that  their  recent  negociations  in  Germany  had  been 
veiled  in  impenetrable  secrecy,  they  had  not  escaped  the  keen 
and  vigilant  eye  of  Francis  I.  It  is  evident,  from  the  hints 
dropped  by  that  King  and  his  mother,  that  both  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  set  on  foot  at  the  English 
court  to  impede  his  election.^  Had  Francis  succeeded,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  shown  his  resentment.  But  the 
friendship  of  England  had  now  become  more  indispensable  to 
him  than  ever.  His  reckless  extravagance  had  rendered  him 
very  unpopular.  The  expenses  incurred  in  his  late  canvass 
had  exhausted  his  treasury.  He  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
unusual  imposts.  On  that  head  the  evidence  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  Giustinian,  who  was  just  then  returning  from 
his  mission  to  England,  is  unimpeachable.  He  states  that 
the  French  King  and  his  mother  Louise  were  more  unpopular 


* Of  course,  Francis  had  been  kept 
perfectly  well  informed  of  all  that 
was  going  on  by  the  admiral  Bonnivet ; 
and  Bonnivet  himself  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Pace’s  most  secret 
communications  with  the  Electors  by 
an  act  of  treachery  common  enough 
in  electioneering  proceedings.  At 
Pace’s  interview  with  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  town  of  Mayence, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  III. 
296,  Bonnivet  was  secreted  behind 
the  arras.  Months  after,  when  the 
two  nations  were  linked  ostensibly 
in  the  most  friendly  ties,  Bonnivet 
told  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  with  affected 
concern,  “ that  when  Master  Pace 
went  ambassador  to  Almayn,  he 
(Bonnivet)  was  with  the  marquis  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  town  of  Mayence, 
in  the  said  Marquis’s  lodgings,  against 
the  great  church  of  our  Lady,  where 
he  was  behind  the  tapestry;  and  there, 


he  saith,  he  heard  Master  Pace,  in  his 
oration  that  he  made  unto  the  said 
Marquis,  observe  that  none  mi^ht  be 
accepted  to  the  dignity  imperial,  that 
was  not  of  the  nation  or  tongue  Ger- 
manic, but  rather  to  be  preferred  one 
of  their  own  princes  of  Almayn.  And, 
finally,  he  heard  him  speak  for  the 
advancement  of  the  King  Catholic, 
which  he  thought  strange ; and  further 
said  that,  forasmuch  as  he  made  this 
request,^  which  he  heard,  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Brandenburg,  he  is  sure  that 
he  made  semblable  to  all  other  of  the 
electors.”  Such  conduct  was  marked 
with  more  than  usual  ill  faith ; as  not 
only  had  La  Batye  been  told  that 
England  had  promised  to  aid  the  cause 
of  Francis,  but  Sir  Thos.  Boleyn  had 
been  instructed  to  assui-e  the  King 
that  his  master  had  laboured  to  pro- 
cure his  election  until  his  cause  was 
hopeless ! See  III.  416  and  530. 
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all  over  France  than  words  could  express  ; ^ that  whilst  his 
subjects  were  suffering  under  these  oppressions,  Louise  was 
accused  of  hoarding  money  to  aid  her  son  on  any  sudden 
emergency.  Stern  punishment  followed,  though  it  could  not 
stifle  the  murmurs  of  discontent,  or  the  accents  of  fear  goaded 
into  frenzy.  The  people,  says  a French  correspondent,^  are 
much  enraged  at  the  King’s  exactions  ; of  those  who  remon- 
strated he  has  whipped  one,  and  put  to  death  two.  The  royal 
demesnes  were  heavily  mortgaged,  the  church  plate  pillaged, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  crushed  by  loans  and  benevolences. 
From  the  success  of  Charles,  Francis  had  reason  to  anticipate 
that  all  the  disputes  in  Italy,  Navarre,  and  elsewhere  would 
he  settled  in  favour  of  the  Emperor ; the  Pope  would  side 
with  the  strongest ; except  for  the  friendship  of  England,  the 
whole  of  Europe  would  be  confederated  against  him. 

To  the  Venetian,  Giustinian,  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray 
his  real  feelings  towards  Henry  and  his  minister.  Inquiring 
one  day  of  the  ambassador  “ what  sort  of  a statesman  king 
Henry  made,  Giustinian  endeavored  to  evade  the  question ; 
for  (he  says),  to  bestoiv  praise  on  that  score  is  impossible,  whilst 
to  censure  appeared  to  him  unbecoming.  After  a while,  his 
Majesty  still  pressing  him  repeatedly  on  the  subject,  he  replied 
that  king  Henry  devoted  himself  to  pleasure  and  solace,  and 
left  the  cares  of  state  to  the  Cardinal.  ‘ By  my  faith,’  rejoined 
Francis,  ‘ the  Cardinal  must  bear  him  little  good  will ; for 
it  is  not  the  office  of  a good  servant  to  filch  his  master’s 
honor.’  ” ^ 

But  to  Boleyn,  the  English  ambassador  at  his  court,  his 
language,  dictated  by  policy  or  suggested  by  his  necessities, 
wore  a different  aspect.  If  Wolsey  would  aspire  to  the 
popedom,  Francis  would  secure  it  for  him  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. He  commanded,  he  said,  the  voices  of  fourteen 
cardinals,  and  of  the  whole  Orsini  faction  at  Eome.  Let  but 
the  King  of  England  and  himself  remain  at  one,  and  they 
would  make  popes  and  emperors  at  their  pleasure.^  His 
ministers  re-echoed  the  same  sentiments.  It  had  never  been 
seen  or  heard  ‘‘that  one  man,  being  a cardinal,  had  so  great 
esteem,  trus't,  and  reputation  ” with  both  kings,  of  France  and 
England,  as  fell  to  the  fortune  of  Wolsey.®  And  though,  after 
the  untoward  event  of  the  election,  these  flattering  expressions 

^ See  III.  p.  144,  note.  ■*  HI.  122. 

^ III.  404.  5 III 

^ Giustinian’s  Despatclies,  ii.  p.  318. 
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of  regard  were  not  quite  so  numerous  or  so  cordial  as  before, 
Francis  continued  from  time  to  time  to  assure  the  Cardinal  of 
his  undiminished  confidence,  and  the  sense  he  entertained  of 
Wolsey’s  services.^ 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  England  very  well  afford,  at 
this  delicate  conjuncture,  to  neglect  an  ally  with  whom  it  was  so 
recently  connected  by  the  strictest  ties  of  amity.  The  marriage 
contract  between  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  still  continued  intact. 
As  an  earnest  of  their  indissoluble  union,  Henry,  in  the  person 
of  Boleyn,  had  stood  sponsor  to  the  second  son  of  Francis  I., 
called  after  his  royal  godfather.^  From  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  its  close,  a succession  of  proposals  and  negociations 
for  a personal  interview  had  passed  on  both  sides ; as  early 
as  the  month  of  March,  a list  of  persons  appointed  to  attend 
the  King  of  England  at  the  interview  had  been  submitted  to 
the  King  of  France.^  When  the  season  was  so  far  advanced 
that  it  became  necessary  to  defer  the  arrangements  for  the 
present,  Boleyn  informed  Francis  that  his  master  had  resolved 
to  wear  his  beard  until  their  meeting,  as  a proof  of  his 
unabated  desire  for  the  interview.  ‘‘  And  I,”  said  Francis, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  beard,  in  recognition  of  this  token 
of  affection,  ‘‘protest  I will  never  put  off  mine  until  I have 
seen  the  king  of  England.”  ^ After  such  repeated  demonstra- 
tions of  unalterable  attachment,  any  sudden  rupture  was  out 
of  the  question.  In  the  opinion  of  Christendom,  it  would  have 
brought  down  on  the  head  of  its  author  indelible  disgrace  ; an 
opinion  not  to  be  hastily  or  harmlessly  defied.  It  would  have 


1 III.  535,  545,  397,  452,  666. 

2 June  5, 1519.  See  III.  289,  306. 

3 See  III.  118,  122,  131,  416,  488, 
514,  530. 

* III.  416.  Beards  were  apparently 
portentous.  But  in  matters  of  the 
beard,  Henry,  alas ! was  as  faithless 
as  he  had  been  in  the  more  im- 
portant matter  of  the  election ; and 
his  faithlessness  was  again  betrayed. 
When  Montpesat,  one  of  the  French 
hostages  for  Tournay,  was  allowed  to 
return  from  England  to  his  own 
country,  he  seems,  among  other  dis- 
jointed chat,  to  have  informed  Louise, 
the  queen  mother,  that  Henry  had 
infringed  his  vow.  Louise  deemed  it 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  com- 
municate the  fact  to  Boleyn.  She  told 
me,  says  Boleyn,  that  Montpesat  had 
informed  her  ‘ ‘ how  the  King  my  master 
had  put  off  his  beard,  and  axed  me  if 
VOL.  I. 


I knew  not  of  it.  I said  that  Montpesat 
had  been  with  me  at  my  lodging,  and 
told  me  likewise ; and  [I]  further 
said  that,  as  I supposed,  it  hath  been 
by  the  Queen’s  desire  ; for  I told  my 
Lady,  that  I have  here-afore  time 
known,  when  the  King’s  grace  hath 
worn  long  his  beard,  that  the  Queen 
hath  daily  made  him  great  instance, 
and  desired  him  to  put  it  off  for  her 
sake.”  Whether  Katharine’s  Spanish 
gravity  was  affected  by  the  beard,  I 
know  not.  The  apology  was  creditable 
to  Boleyn’s  powers  of  invention.  The 
excuse  was  satisfactory,  or  passed  for 
such ; as,  on  further  assuring  Louise 
that  Henry  “ had  greater  affection  for 
her  son  than  for  any  king  living,  she 
was  well  appeased,  observing  that 
their  love  was  not  in  their  beards,  but 
in  their  hearts.”  III.  514. 
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softened  the  mutual  antagonism  of  Francis  and  the  Emperor, 
and  defeated  the  objects  of  Wolsey’s  policy. 

For,  notwithstanding  the  rivalry  between  the  two  con- 
tinental monarchs,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
might  not  consent  to  arrange  their  differences,  and  coalesce 
for  their  mutual  interests.  Of  the  real  disposition  of  Charles 
little  was  known  at  that  time  in  England,  and  that  little  did 
not  warrant  Wolsey  in  supposing  that  he  would  set  any  great 
value  on  an  English  alliance.  Influenced  wholly  by  his 
Flemish  minister,  Chievres,  who  was  by  extraction  a French- 
man, and  warmly  devoted  to  French  interests,  what  reason 
could  there  be  for  anticipating  that  a prince  so  cold  and 
taciturn  would  break  through  the  traditional  policy  he  had 
hitherto  consistently  maintained?  In  passing  from  one  of 
his  dominions  to  another  by  sea,  Charles  might  occasionally 
find  it  advantageous  to  enter  an  English  harbour;  beyond 
this — an  advantage  not  needed  if  he  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  France — it  was  hard  to  discover  what  temptation  the 
friendship  of  England  could  offer  him. 

So  the  two  powers  continued  to  maintain  outwardly  the 
most  friendly  relations,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt 
their  cordiality.  Henry,  at  least  if  Wolsey  may  be  considered 
as  an  adequate  exponent  of  the  King’s  sentiments,  still  pro- 
fessed to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  French 
ally ; he  volunteered  the  most  disinterested  advice,  not  always 
indifferent  whether  Francis  followed  or  refused  it.  On  the 
other  side,  Francis  and  his  ministers,  with  the  most  candid 
desire  of  removing  all  causes  of  suspicion  and  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  crowns,  did  not  fail  to  call  the  attention 
of  Wolsey  and  his  master  to  every  instance  of  bad  faith,  real 
or  supposed,  into  which  their  double  policy  was  sometimes 
liable  to  betray  them.  To  make  his  own  king  the  mediator 
of  Europe — more  than  Emperor  in  reality,  as  himself  was 
more  than  Pope  ; to  continue  friends  with  the  two  great  rival 
powers  without  offending  either ; to  keep  both  asunder  by 
filling  their  heads  with  mutual  suspicions; — this  was  the  chief 
object  of  Wolsey’s  policy.  It  required  considerable  dexterity, 
to  give  it  no  worse  name.  How  it  was  pursued,  and  how  it 
succeeded,  I have  now  to  consider.^ 

* It  is  worth  observing  how  little  of  Christendom.  Though  one  of  the 
regard  was  paid  to  the  Pope  by  any  great  contracting  powers  whose  con. 
of  the  three  powers  during  these  sent  was  indispensable,  his  Holiness 
negociations,  which  affected  the  whole  was  treated  with  little  ceremony,  ex- 
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Negociations  for  a personal  interview  between  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,  so  often  proposed,  discussed,  postponed 
in  1519,^  were  resumed  in  1520  with  more  apparent  earnest- 
ness than  before.  The  state  of  Queen  Claude’s  health,  who 
was  expecting  her  delivery  at  the  end  of  July,  made  it  desirable 
that  the  meeting  should  take  place  as  early  as  April  or  May.^ 
Alarmed  also  at  the  news  of  the  growing  intimacy  between 
Henry  and  the  new  Emperor,  who  was  now  seeking  the 
friendship  of  England,  Francis  was  anxious  to  hurry  on  the 
interview. 

As  both  kings  had  consented  to  appoint  Wolsey  for  their 
proctor,  the  arrangements  were  pushed  forward  with  his  usual 
vigour.  Precedents  of  chivalry  were  diligently  scanned,  lists 
determined,  names  put  in  and  out, — all  the  interminable 
minutiae  incidental  to  such  an  occasion  duly  sifted,  discussed, 
arranged  and  rearranged.  Christendom  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  was  plunged  up  to  the  ears  in  the  entrancing  study 
of  pageants  and  ceremonials.  The  orthodox  arrangement  of 
shields  and  banners,  the  places  of  the  combatants,  their  entry 
and  their  exit  from  the  lists,  the  arming  and  barbing  of  their 
horses,  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  their  swords,  lances,  and 
battle-axes  vexed  the  brains  and  contracted  the  brows  of  grey- 
haired veterans.  Ancient  knights,  who  had  fought  and 
flourished  in  the  brilliant  days  of  Edward  IV.,  deeply  read  in 
Mallory’s  translation  of  the  Gests  of  Arthur,  or  the  pages  of 
Froissart,  resumed  their  former  importance.  The  greatness 
of  the  event  appeared  to  demand  new  agents.  Sir  Eichard 
Wingfield  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  at  the 
court  of  Francis,  with  instructions  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  all  parties.  Sir  Thomas  was  uncourtly,  plodding,  business- 
like, and  niggardly ; Sir  Eichard,  free,  open,  and  liberal. 
Though  not  so  chivalrous  or  enthusiastic  as  his  brother  Sir 
Eobert,  he  was  a Wingfield,  and  his  name  was  a passport  to 
favour. 

The  instructions  carried  by  the  new  envoy  ^ were  marked 
by  a warmth  and  cordiality  of  expression  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  lukewarmness  hitherto  shown  by  the  English  monarch 
in  all  his  negociations  with  his  royal  brother.  Sir  Eichard 

cept  when  it  suited  the  purposes  of  but  without  avail.  See  III.  p.  230 
any  of  the  three  to  delay  proceedings  and  No.  720. 

by  professing  more  than  usual  anxiety  ^ See  particularly  III.  118,  122, 
for  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  131,  170,  246,  397,  415,  416. 
head  of  the  Church.  Leo  X.  made  ^ III.  549. 

frequent  complaints  of  this  treatment,  * III.  629. 
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was  to  express,  in  the  first  instance,  the  extreme  desire  felt  by 
his  master  “ to  hear  continually  ” of  the  prosperity  of  his  ally. 
Sensible  as  the  King  of  England  was  of  the  services  rendered 
him  by  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  yet — so  Wingfield  was  instructed 
to  say — in  consideration  of  their  ancient  amity,  his  love  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  sending  “ one  of  his  trusty  and  near 
familiars,  to  the  intent  that  by  renovelling  of  ambassadors 
new  testimonies  might  be  found,  as  well  of  the  perseverance 
of  fraternal  love  on  both  parts,  as  also  by  such  means  to 
further  the  augmentation  thereof  from  time  to  time.”  This, 
duly  delivered  with  all  the  grace  and  emphasis  of  which 
Wingfield  was  master,  “with  other  pleasaunt  devices  (conver- 
sation) of  the  King’s  grace,  my  lady  Princess,”  and  my  lord 
Legate  by  no  means  forgotten,  with  “ semblable  amiable 
communications,”  as  he  presented  their  letters,  was  to  “ suffice 
for  the  first  audience.”  He  was  to  follow  up  on  some  future 
occasion  the  correspondence  thus  auspiciously  commenced,  by 
arguments  of  a higher  strain,  levelled  at  those  frank  and 
romantic  sentiments  which  still  lingered  in  the  breast  of  the 
French  King,  who,  in  spite  of  his  many  failings,  retained  some 
sparks  of  that  chivalrous  spirit  which  contemporary  monarchs 
neither  valued  nor  possessed.  It  was  not  the  verbal  obliga- 
tions of  a nuptial  alliance,  the  vulgar  security  of  hostages, 
or  the  stipulations  of  treaties — so  Wingfield  was  to  urge — 
which  formed  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship,  and  “ knit  the 
assured  knot  of  perseverant  amity  betwixt  them,”  but  the  love 
they  bore  to  each  other  in  their  hearts.  “For  remembering 
the  noble  and  excellent  gifts,  as  well  of  nature,  touching  their 
goodly  statures  and  activeness ; and  of  grace,  concerning 
their  wondrous  wisdoms  and  other  princely  virtues  ; as  also 
of  fortune,  depending  upon  their  substances  and  puissaunce, 
given  unto  them  by  Almighty  God,  and  ivherein  more  conformity 
is  betwixt  them  than  in  or  amongst  all  other  Christian  princes, 
it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  though  (if)  this  agreeable  consonance 
of  semblable  properties  and  affections  do  vehemently  excite 
and  stir  them  both,  not  only  to  love  and  tenderly  favor  each 
other,  but  also  personally  to  visit,  see  and  speak  together, 
whereby  that  thing,  which  as  yet  standing  upon  reports  is 
covered  with  a shadow,  shall  be  brought  to  the  light,  face  to 
face,  if  it  proceed ; and  finally  make  such  impression  of  entire 
love  in  their  hearts  that  the  same  shall  be  always  permanent 
and  never  be  dissolved,  to  the  pleasure  of  God,  their  both 
comforts,  and  the  weal  of  all  Christendom.”  To  grace  his 
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negociations,  Wingfield  carried  a new  sword  as  a present  to 
the  French  King ; the  secret  handling  of  which  it  was  reserved 
to  the  English  monarch  to  divulge.^ 

Let  not  my  readers  curl  their  lips  in  scorn  at  such  extra- 
vagant protestations,  or  denounce  them  with  fierce,  uncompli- 
mentary epithets,  proud  of  their  greater  simplicity  of  speech 
and  clearness  of  vision.  Let  them  not  be  mistaken.  If  we 
except  the  flattering  allusion  to  Henry  VIII. — evidently  in- 
tended for  his  own  eye — the  style  of  Wingfield’s  instructions 
is  wholly  unlike  the  general  staidness  and  sobriety  of  those 
times.  It  had  its  purpose — one  that  was  not  to  be  too 
plainly  expressed,  or  approached  too  rudely.  It  required  to 
be  smothered  under  a multiplicity  of  details,  and  hidden  in 
those  half-lights  in  which  the  diplomatists  of  those  days 
sometimes  delighted  to  indulge.  The  real  purport  of  this 
rhetoric  oozes  out  in  a subsequent  letter  written  by  Wingfield 
some  days  after. ^ In  some  moment  of  unguarded  gaiety  or 
confidence,  Wingfield  was  to  extort  a promise  from  Francis 
not  to  condescend  to  any  other  meeting, — prevent  him,  in 
other  words,  from  playing  off  upon  England  the  same 
manoeuvre  that  England  was  then  putting  into  operation 
against  himself.  The  task  was  not  easy ; it  must  have 
seemed  almost  impossible. 

To  understand  this  more  clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
turn  hack  to  the  negociations  then  going  on  between  the 
English  court  and  the  new  Emperor,  Charles  V.  Like  most 
other  rulers  of  his  times,  Charles  was  alternately  swayed  by 
a French  and  an  English  party.  The  influence  of  Chievres, 
who  supported  the  former,  was  now  apparently  on  the  decline  ; 
— had  been  so  since  the  meeting  at  Montpellier  in  1519  ; — and 
the  Bishop  of  Elna,  the  consistent  advocate  of  the  opposite 
policy,^  was  now  appointed  to  manage  the  negociations  in 
England.  In  the  month  of  August  after  his  election,  the 
Emperor,  with  a condescension  as  unusual  as  it  was  unexpected, 
sent  his  favourite,  John  de  la  Sauch,  into  England,  instruct- 
ing him  to  join  with  the  Bishop  in  expressing  the  Emperor’s 
gratitude  to  the  King  for  the  services  rendered  him  by  Pace 
in  obtaining  the  imperial  crown.^  As  the  English  court  had 
signified  a wish  that  the  alliance  between  the  two  sovereigns 
should  be  preserved  and  increased,  the  imperial  ambassadors 

^ III.  685.  menes,  March  8,  1516,  in  Bergenroth’s 

2 March  8,  No.  666.  Calendar. 
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were  directed  to  assure  the  King  that  Charles  reciprocated  the 
wish,  and  intended  to  oblige  his  Majesty  in  all  things.  They 
were  to  add  that  the  Emperor  was  gratified  with  the  King’s 
invitation,  and  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting 
England  on  his  way  to  Spain.  Among  other  ambiguous 
expressions,  there  is  one  which  especially  deserves  attention  : 
— if,  Charles  said,  Henry  proposes  “to  do  any  feat”  he  must 
make  sure  of  the  Swiss,  and  take  care  that  they  are  not 
employed  against  him  ; for  that  (said  the  Emperor)  “is  the 
secret  of  secrets.”  What  could  this  hint  mean  ? Had  the 
King  of  England  already  entertained  some  secret  intention  of 
invading  France,  at  the  very  time  when  negociations  for  the 
interview  were  going  on  ; or  w^as  it  the  suggestion  of  the 
tempter  ? What  was  the  feat  here  alluded  to  ? By  whom 
were  the  Swiss  to  be  employed  ? 

The  proposal  for  a more  intimate  alliance  thus  candidly 
proposed  and  accepted  by  Charles  had  ulterior  objects  of  the 
most  secret  nature,  which  it  was  not  deemed  safe  should  be 
committed  to  writing.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  in 
London,^  Hesdin,  the  Flemish  resident,  wrote  to  the  Cardinal, 
requesting  an  immediate  audience  with  the  King.  To  enforce 
his  application,  he  told  Wolsey  that  the  ambassadors  brought 
with  them  “ agreeable  proposals  ; ” and  that  He  la  Sauch  had 
communications  to  make  touching  “ the  marriage,  of  which 
the  Cardinal  knew.”  “ The  matter,”  he  added,  “ will  be 
easily  colored  ; ” and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  Francis 
was  making  every  effort  to  induce  Charles  to  pass  through 
France,  and  had  offered  his  queen  and  his  children  as 
hostages  ; — an  assertion  which,  true  or  false,  would  not  be 
without  its  effect  on  the  King  and  the  Cardinal. 

As  this  letter  was  written  in  September,  1519,  negociations 
for  transferring  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  the  Emperor 
— for  that  was  the  marriage  thus  obscurely  alluded  to — must 
have  been  under  consideration  at  least  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  that  year.  Yet,  no  longer  back  than  the  winter  of  1518, 
Mary  had  been  solemnly  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin.  What 
was  the  reasqn  for  this  change  ? Who  was  the  author  of  it  ? 
Hesdin  seems  to  attribute  it  to  Wolsey.  But  he  may  have 
ipaid  the  Cardinal  this  compliment  only  in  the  hope  of  securing 
his  attention.  Was,  then,  that  union  of  a princess  of  England 
with  the  Emperor,  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set, 
more  tempting  and  dazzling  than  the  hand  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

' Sept.  11.  See  III.  449. 
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Was  it  simply  the  ambition  of  a more  magnificent  alliance 
which  induced  Henry  to  break  faith  so  easily,  or  some  offence 
on  the  part  of  Francis  ? If  what  in  private  life  would  be 
termed  duplicity  were  not  in  diplomacy  coloured  with  the 
name  of  political  dexterity,  it  would  be  hard  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  Cardinal  or  his  master  in  this  intricate  affair. 

For  reasons  not  adequately  explained — perhaps  out  of 
some  displeasure  at  the  terms  proposed,  or  suspicion  of 
Wolsey’s  sincerity,  or  dissatisfaction,  not  improbably,  at  the 
ostensible  amity  between  this  country  and  France,  of  which 
he  was  doubtless  kept  well  informed  by  French  agents — this 
auspicious  commencement  was  not  followed  up  by  correspond- 
ing ardour.  Charles’s  subsequent  instructions  to  his  ambas- 
sadors were  cold  and  distant.^  He  approved  of  Wolsey’s 
proposal  for  a personal  interview  between  himself  and  the 
King  of  England,  but  he  would  not  undertake  to  visit  England 
for  that  purpose  exclusively.  He  contradicted  the  rumour 
that  he  had  been  treating  secretly  for  a marriage  with  Kenee, 
the  sister  of  the  French  King,  unknown  to  the  King  and  the 
Cardinal ; but  he  cautiously  avoided  committing  himself  to 
the  proposed  union  with  Mary.  With  great  appearance  of 
communicativeness,  he  communicated  nothing  of  the  least 
importance.  It  required  no  great  penetration  to  discover  that 
the  new  Emperor,  young  as  he  was,  fully  understood  his  own 
interests,  and  was  not  to  be  cajoled  or  intimidated.  Free 
from  every  tinge  of  romance,  of  sentiment,  or  of  enthusiasm, 
unlike  his  French  rival,  he  kept  his  feelings  under  absolute 
control.  Appeals  to  his  generosity,  his  honour,  or  his  candour 
were  idle;  cold,  bland,  clear-headed,  and  imperturbable,  he 
estimated  such  appeals  at  their  full  worth.  His  was  an  old, 
very  old,  head  on  very  young  shoulders. 

Yet  he  could  not  afford  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  a 
closer  alliance  with  England.  He  could  not  regard  without 
some  degree  of  uneasiness  the  growing  intimacy  of  the  French 
and  English  monarchs,  now  ostentatiously  paraded  before  the 
world.  He  knew — no  one  better — as  Francis  had  said  more 
than  once,  that  if  France  and  England  were  brothers  in  arms 
they  would  become  absolute,  and  dictate  the  law  to  Christen- 
dom. As  they  led,  the  Pope  would  follow.  His  possessions 
in  Italy  would  be  rent  irrecoverably  from  Charles,  and  all  his 
claims  disputed.  D’AIbret  would  recover  Navarre  ; a focus  of 
disaffection,  growing  hotter  and  more  dangerous  every  day  by 
2 See  Dec.  12,  III.  551. 
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the  accession  of  his  discontented  Spanish  subjects,  would  be 
established  on  the  very  skirts  of  his  dominions.  Symptoms 
of  disaffection,  not  to  be  disregarded,  had  shown  themselves 
already.  A union  of  France  and  England  was  tantamount 
to  the  dismemberment  of  half  his  imperial  dominions. 

Therefore,  although  he  assumed  an  air  of  indifference,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  more  favourable  terms,  especially  when 
the  interview  between  Henry  and  the  French  King  had  been 
abandoned  in  1519,  Charles  had  no  real  intention  of  rejecting 
the  proposals  of  England.  In  the  spring  of  1520,  when  the 
French  interview  was  resumed  with  greater  activity  and 
earnestness  than  before,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  adopt  a more 
conciliatory  tone.  As  if  his  last  instructions  had  been  too 
cold  and  off-handed,  he  directed  his  ambassadors  ^ to  say  that 
he  had  never  meant  in  his  previous  instructions  to  retract  his 
engagements,  or  violate  his  promise  of  a personal  interview. 
Though  time  was  pressing,  and  affairs  were  urgent,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  He  offered  to  land  at  some  convenient  English 
port,  and  gave  ample  powers  to  his  ambassadors  to  arrange 
the  preliminaries.  They  were  to  insist,  if  possible,  on  having 
the  interview  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  If  that  was  refused,  and 
the  King  preferred  Southampton,  as  more  convenient  for  the 
usual  festivities,  they  were  to  say  that  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen  was  a greater  feast  to  the  Emperor  than  any 
that  could  be  offered  him.  If  the  King  insisted  on  having  his 
own  way,  they  were  to  consent. 

These  concessions  were  ample;  more  ample  than  we 
should  be  apt  at  first  sight  to  consider.  The  punctiliousness 
of  that  age  demanded  that  the  King  should  meet  the  Emperor 
on  his  own  territory — the  inferior  attend  on  his  superior. 
Had  the  Pope  descended  from  his  throne  to  visit  an  ordinary 
bishop  in  partihus  infidelium,  such  an  unusual  act  of  con- 
descension might  have  been  attributed  to  pious  motives  not 
unbecoming  his  spiritual  functions.  But  for  the  Emperor  to 
go  out  of  his  way  and  visit  England  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  extraordinary  condescension,  little  short  indeed  of  degrada- 
tion. The  world  saw  with  astonishment  the  greatest  monarch 
of  the  earth  vailing  his  bonnet  to  a King  who  was  scarcely 
considered  as  a member  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  Christen- 
dom. Even  the  Pope  could  not  conceal  his  indignation  and 
surprise.  Had  the  Emperor  sustained  a defeat  on  the  field 
t Feb.  26,  III.  637. 
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of  battle,  had  he  experienced  a more  real  but  less  ostensible 
diminution  of  his  power  and  authority,  the  event  would  have 
been  regarded  with  less  astonishment.  But  the  necessities  of 
Charles  were  urgent.  He  consented  not  only  to  waive  his 
own  wishes  as  to  the  place  of  meeting,  but  he  engaged  also  to 
hold  no  interview  with  any  other  power.  He  conceded  freely 
more  than  Wingfield  had  ever  ventured  to  propose  to  the 
French  King,  and  what  now  he  had  no  occasion  for  proposing. 
Short  of  any  substantial  advantages,  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
concession  which  Charles  was  not  prepared  to  make  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  Henry. 

As  the  Emperor  was  too  far  away  at  Burgos,  it  was  left 
to  his  aunt,  the  Lady  Margaret,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
settle  the  arrangements  for  the  interview.  Her  instructions 
to  He  la  Sauch  testify  her  own  and  her  nephew’s  anxiety  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  offered  them  by  England,  Bather 
than  risk  any  failure,  she  consented  on  her  own  responsibility 
to  waive  all  dispute  as  to  the  place  of  meeting.^  To  hide  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  securing  this  alliance,  to  make 
England  believe  that  Francis  was  at  that  time  soliciting  their 
friendship,  she  had  recourse  to  the  unusual  precaution  of 
garbling  the  Emperor’s  own  letters,  and  suppressing  such 
parts  of  them  as  seemed  to  her  too  candid  or  too  imprudent. 

As  quick  and  decisive  in  her  movements  as  the  Emperor’s 
Spanish  ministers  were  slow,  formal,  and  deliberate,  the 
arrangements  in  her  hands  advanced  rapidly  towards  a 
successful  termination.  Her  wishes  on  this  occasion  found 
a warm  partizan  in  Queen  Katharine.  Long  as  she  had  been 
in  England,  Katharine  still  retained  her  Spanish  predilec- 
tions. News  from  the  Spanish  court  were  as  welcome  to  her 
as  tidings  of  friends  and  relations  to  the  solitary  in  distant 
worlds.  A knowledge  of  the  Spanish  tongue  was  an  unfailing 
recommendation  to  her  favour.  It  was  not  often  that  she 
took  an  active  part  in  the  amusements  or  politics  of  the 
times;  and  when  she  consented  to  .share  in  either,  it  was 
chiefly  against  her  own  inclination,  and  to  please  the  more 
buoyant  temper  of  her  husband.  I do  not  find  that  in  all  the 
intrigues  for  the  imperial  election  she  ever  interfered  or  ever 
employed  the  little  influence  she  possessed  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  her  nephew.  But  on  this  occasion  she  took  not 
merely  an  active,  but,  for  her,  an  obtrusive  part.  The  political 
was  merged  in  the  personal  aspect  of  the  question— the  queeri 
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in  the  aunt.  An  ofificiousness  that  would  have  scarcely  been 
allowed,  or,  if  allowed,  been  distasteful  to  herself,  seemed  fully 
justified  in  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  a woman  anxious  to 
welcome  her  youthful  and  illustrious  relative. 

Arrangements  proceeded  rapidly.  More  lively,  more  cordial 
than  her  nephew,  better  versed  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
Margaret,  with  the  ready  tact  of  her  sex,  broke  at  once  through 
the  icy  formality  with  which  the  ministers  of  Charles  had 
contrived  to  invest  them.  Her  interposition  was  agreeable 
to  all  parties,  to  the  English  court  especially,  where,  de- 
servedly or  not,  she  was  certainly  a favourite.  She  humoured 
the  great  Cardinal;  she  agreed  to  accept  Southampton,  or 
any  other  place,  even  Sandwich,  if  he  required  it,  for  the 
place  of  meeting.  This  Sandwich,  the  ambassadors  were 
careful  to  inform  the  Emperor,  is  two  leagues  from  Dover, 
in  the  English  Downs,  as  you  go  towards  Zealand.”  Great 
vessels,  they  add,  cannot  come  alongside,  but  can  anchor  two 
leagues  off  at  the  turn  of  the  Downs  without  danger  from 
tempest.  Small  or  middle-sized  ships  can  be  moored  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  town,  which  is  about  as  large  as  Vilvorden, 
only  better  built. ^ 

Wolsey  was  radiant  with  good  humour.  He  expressed, 
with  less  than  his  usual  reserve,  his  satisfaction  at  the  turn 
which  events  had  taken.  Sandwich  was  the  best  place  that 
could  have  been  fixed  upon,  considering  the  state  of  the 
arrangements  between  France  and  England.  He  was  willing 
that  this  auspicious  result  should  be  attributed  to  nothing 
less  than  the  inspiration  of  St.  Thomas,  his  patron  saint,  and 
the  providential  interference  of  the  Almighty.  His  exultation 
was  pardonable.  By  the  sheer  force  of  his  genius  the  two 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  West  had  become  his  humble 
servants  ; the  one  was  as  anxious  to  outbid  the  other  for  his 
favour  as  both  had  been  zealous  in  their  contest  for  the 
imperial  crown ; and  now  even  as  then,  the  one  cordially 
detested  the  other.  The  only  conjunction  which  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend,  or  which  could  have  proved  a serious 
obstacle  to,  his  policy,  had  been  entirely  prevented.  The 
recent  determination  of  Charles  had  placed  once  more  the 
key  of  Christendom  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Cardinal.  Long 
since  had  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  grown  idle  and  rusty.  They 
had  ceased  to  open  anything,  or  to  shut ; and  the  guardian  of 
them,  a poor  “ blind  old  man  ” — such  was  the  language  of 
' March  19,  III,  689. 
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Wolsey  himself — had  no  function  on  earth,  except  to  employ 
them  at  the  dictation  of  the  stronger.  Terrors  of  the  Papacy ! 
With  such  examples  before  him,  the  sorriest  and  most  con- 
temptible wight  might  have  bearded  the  grim  phantom  with 
impunity.  It  was  formidable  to  those  only  in  whose  bosoms 
there  still  lingered  some  sparks  of  faith  and  reverence. 

In  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  Wolsey  was  willing  to  submit 
to  almost  any  conditions  the  imperial  ambassadors  wished  to 
impose.  Upon  their  informing  him  that  they  had  injunctions 
from  Lady  Margaret  to  adjust  various  points  for  their  mutual 
understanding,  until  the  arrival  of  their  colleagues,  Wolsey 
replied  gaily,  Come,  and  you  shall  be  welcome ; ask,  and 
you  shall  have ; speak  openly  and  freely,  and  we  shall  say 
Amen  to  whatever  you  require.”  On  Sunday  morning,  he 
carried  them  to  the  King  at  Greenwich. 

The  ambassadors  waited  for  his  Majesty  as  he  came  out  of 
his  chamber  to  go  to  mass,  when  De  la  Sauch  presented  him 
with  Margaret’s  letters.  Service  over,  they  proceeded  with 
the  King  to  the  Queen’s  apartments.  Here  a long  conversa- 
tion ensued  between  the  King,  Katharine,  and  the  Cardinal, 
about  their  projected  visit  to  France.  Turning  to  the  ambas- 
sadors, the  King  said,  Well,  I am  very  glad  that  affairs  are 
in  such  good  train,  and  I think  all  will  go  well.”  Then 
addressing  himself  to  the  Queen,  he  said,  Madam,  the 
Emperor,  my  brother  and  your  nephew,  will  come  hither  this 
time.  I hope  we  shall  see  him  before  we^yisit  the  king  of 
France  ; but  if  we  do  not,  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  for  I could 
do  no  more.  To  give  the  Emperor  more  time,  I have  written 
to  the  king  of  France  to  defer  the  interview ; but  I have  taken 
good  care  not  to  tell  him  the  reason,  and  therefore  I am  in 
hopes  of  receiving  from  him  a favourable  answer.  He  cannot 
yet  know  the  state  in  which  matters  now  stand  between  me  and 
the  Emperor ; for  if  he  did,  he  would  never  grant  my  request ; 
therefore,  the  thing  must  be  kept  as  secret  as  possible.”  On 
this  the  Queen,  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  gave  laud  unto  God  for  the  grace  she  hoped  He  would 
do  her,  that  she  might  behold  her  nephew, — saying  it  was 
her  greatest  desire  in  the  world.  So  saying,  she  thanked  the 
King,  and  made  him  a very  low  curtsey.  The  King,  removing 
his  bonnet,  assured  her  that  he  would  do  all  on  his  part  that 
was  possible.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  ambassadors, 
he  said,  with  a smiling  countenance,  “As  to  what  the  king  of 
France  has  said  to  the  Emperor,  my  good  brother  and 
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nephew,  I make  little  account  of  that ; for  I am  very  sure  he 
will  not  venture  to  violate  the  treaties.  If  you  do  not  want 
war,  he  wants  it  still  less.  I have  also  told  him  frankly,  that 
it  will  he  of  no  use  for  us  to  have  an  interview,  if  he  is  to  begin 
war  on  the  morrow ; for  I must  abide  by  my  engagement,  and 
protect  the  invaded  against  the  invader.  I will  do  all  that  I 
can  to  smooth  the  difficulties  between  the  tw^o  sovereigns  ; for 
it  it  be  not  done  now,  I have  very  little  hope  of  its  being  done 
hereafter.  However,  I trust  that  God,  who  knows  my  good 
intentions,  will  further  our  wishes.  I desire  to  establish  peace 
in  Christendom,  and  gain  some  opportunity  of  doing  honor  to 
God,  and  promoting  the  Faith  by  turning  our  united  arms 
against  the  Infidel.” 

Matters  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  nothing  now  was 
required  for  completing  the  negociations,  except  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners  with  the  imperial  ratification.  The  King, 
the  Queen,  the  omnipotent  Cardinal  w^ere  so  well  disposed, 
that  He  la  Sauch  wrote  to  Charles,  that  if  one  only  of  their 
colleagues  had  arrived  everything  might  have  been  settled  to 
their  wishes.  Speed  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Aware  of 
wffiat  was  passing,  Francis,  in  his  anxiety  to  forestall  and 
outdo  his  rival,  had  condescended  to  yield  the  pas  d'honneur, 
and  meet  the  English  monarch  on  his  own  territory.  Whilst 
he  was  to  be  at  Arde  on  the  31st  of  May,  Henry  on  the  same 
day  was  to  enter  Guisnes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  concession,  so 
agreeable  to  their  pride,  the  English  more  than  half  repented 
of  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  In  the  dazzling  prospect 
of  an  imperial  alliance,  they  were  ready  to  abandon  the  French 
interview.  Happily,  they  were  saved  from  the  consequences 
of  such  a step  by  the  slow  and  dilatory  proceedings  of  the 
Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  their  opportunity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  activity  and  importunity  of  the  French  king,  the 
Spaniards  courted  failure  by  their  usual  formality  and  tedi- 
ousness. Never  were  there  worse  negociators.  Days  and 
weeks  slipped  away,  yet  their  commissioners  came  not.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Emperor,  as  He  la  Sauch 
wrote  to  Chievres,^  to  keep  Wolsey  in  good  humour,  to  flatter 
the  King,  and  by  liberal  demonstrations  of  candour  and  con- 
fidence counteract  the  subtle  insinuations  of  Francis  at  the 
ensuing  interview.  Not  less  needful  was  it  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, and  make  the  world  believe  that  Henry  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  Emperor ; for  as  England  led,  the  Pope  and 

* April  7,  No.  728. 
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the  smaller  potentates  of  Christendom^  would  follow.  When 
the  agents  of  Charles  expressed  some  apprehensions  as  to  the 
intentions  of  his  Holiness,  Wolsey  readily  undertook  to  mould 
the  Pope  entirely  to  their  wishes.  Blind  men,  he  said,  needed 
a guide ; ^ and  he  made  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  lead  him. 
Arrogant  as  the  sarcasm  may  appear,  it  was  not  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation.  Hating  and  suspecting  the  French 
and  German  protectorate  alike,  Leo  would  have  grasped  at 
any  method  for  eluding  both.  Yet  the  commissioners  came 
i not.  With  the  pride  of  haughty  and  exclusive  men,  locked  up 
in  a rigid  peninsula,  whose  introspection  never  turns  itself 
outwards  to  watch  the  motives  and  meanings  of  others, 
then,  as  always,  the  Spaniard  was  behind  the  occasion. 
Too  much  accustomed  to  flatter  his  own  self-complacency, 
he  would  not  condescend  to  the  weakness  of  other  men,  or 
advance  one  foot  towards  any  object,  however  important, 
beyond  his  usual  and  measured  pace.  When  we  have  to 
deal  with  men  of  the  world,  observes  La  Sauch,  in  his  secret 
despatch  to  the  prime  minister  of  Charles,  we  give  them  fair 
words  and  promise  wonders,  but  all  is  forgotten  when  our 
object  is  attained.  The  French  give  and  talk,  and  make 
liberal  promises.  “If  you  think,”  he  continues,  “that  the 
English  here  will  labour  for  us,  out  of  pure  love  for  our 
smiles  and  our  good  looks,  and  turn  a deaf  ear  to  others, 
certes.  Monsieur,  you  will  find  yourself  very  much  mistaken.” 
Agree  with  the  master  (Wolsey),  he  adds,  and  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  the  men.  So  he  suggests  that  if  any 
preferment  fell  vacant  before  the  Emperor’s  arrival  it  should 
be  offered  to  the  Cardinal ; “ but  it  must  not  be  less  than  5,000 
or  6,000  ducats  a year,  or  he  will  not  esteem  it.”  In  a similar 
strain,  half  bantering,  half  serious,  he  turns  into  ridicule  the 
solemn  and  transparent  manoeuvres  of  his  antiquated  coad- 
jutor, the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Elna.  The  Bishop,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  condescension,  had  made  some  promise  to 
Wolsey  of  a gratuity  in  reversion,  when  the  other  numerous 
obligations  of  the  Emperor  had  been  satisfied,  and  his  engage- 
ments fulfilled  to  the  many  great  personages  who  had  done 
him  services  at  the  late  election.  “ Fancy,”  says  Be  la  Sauch 
to  Chievres,  “ what  a value  the  Cardinal  set  upon  such  a 

^ Were  England  to  be  devoted  to  sort  of  terms  we  are  with  the  Pope, 
France,  says  De  la  Sauch  to  Chievres,  and  we  should  be  abandoned  by  the 
— and  there  could  be  no  better  Swiss  and  the  Venetians.  April  7, 
authority — it  would  be  very  awkward  III.  p.  255. 
for  us,  as  we  do  not  know  on  what  ^ See  III.  p.  255. 
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promise  ! He  never  uttered  a word,  any  more  than  if  he  had 
been  dumb.  This  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  great  men. 
The  Bishop  had  much  better  have  held  his  tongue.  It  only 
makes  them  suspect  that  we  take  them  jpour  hetes,  and  expect 
them  to  do  what  we  want  on  the  faith  of  a promise  to  be  kept 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  hence.  Thank  you  for  nothing ! 
As  the  old  song  says,  ^ F aides  moy  ung  chandeau  quandje  suis 
mort ! ’ ” 

Meanwhile  the  French  were  busy  and  buzzing  like  flies  in 
the  shambles.  Every  advantage  was  eagerly  seized  by  them, 
and  vaunted  to  the  utmost.  Their  activity,  their  tenacity, 
their  lithe  insinuations,  were  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
rigid  and  solemn  stateliness  of  their  rivals  ; mortifying  to  the 
quick  De  la  Sauch  and  his  comrades,  who  were  compelled  to 
sit  still  for  want  of  instructions.  The  apparent  success  of  the 
French  led  them  to  doubt,  but  without  reason,  Wolsey’s 
sincerity.  The  people  here,  to  a man,”  wrote  De  la  Sauch 
to  Chievres,^  “detest  the  French  interview  ; they  say  they  are 
leaving  their  old  friends  for  their  old  enemies  ; that  there  is 
no  help  for  it  unless  the  Emperor  come ; and  in  that  case  they 
hope  the  interview  may  yet  be  broken  off.  So  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  have  only  Wolsey  to  gain,  which  will  now  be 
very  difficult ; for,  no  doubt,  besides  the  great  gifts  he  has 
received  from  the  French,  they  have  promised  him  the 
Papacy,  which  we  might  have  done  with  much  better  grace. 

I see  quite  well  he  will  be  very  glad  if  the  Emperor  do  not 
come  ; for  whenever  we  venture  to  question  his  opinions,  he 
gives  us  our  conge,  saying,  ‘ Bien ! ne  le  /aides  point ; allez 
vous  en ; ’ or  words  to  that  effect.” 

The  insinuation  that  Wolsey  received  bribes  from  France 
appears  to  me,  judging  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  corre- 
spondence, to  rest  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  suspicions 
of  De  la  Sauch — suspicions  to  which  too  much  weight  must 
not  be  attributed,  whether  they  emanate  from  Spanish, 
Venetian,  or  other  foreign  ambassadors.  Beyond  the  facts 
which  fell  under  their  own  immediate  cognizance,  the  evidence 
of  such  men  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of  ordinary  mortals ; 
not  often' so  much,  for  the  circuit  and  means  of  their  intelli-  ; 
gence  were  more  limited.  Drawn  off  on  a false  scent  to  suit  ' 
the  purposes  of  the  government  to  which  they  were  accredited,  i 
anxious  not  unfrequently  to  magnify  their  services  at  home, 
agents  and  ambassadors  were  apt  to  exaggerate  or  lend  too  « 

' III.  p.  256. 
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credulous  an  ear  to  rumours  which  coincided  with  their  own 
views  ; fingunt  quod  sibi  volunt.  Frequently  they  wanted  the 
ability,  not  seldom  the  inclination,  to  take  a calm  survey  of 
passing  events  ; and  as  to  testing  the  evidence  on  which  hear- 
say information  rested,  that  was  generally  impossible. 

To  this  credulity  I attribute  the  broad  assertion  of  La 
Sauch,  that  Wolsey  and  the  nobles  of  England,  corrupted  by 
French  bribes,  were  ready  to  compromise  their  own  honour 
and  the  interests  of  their  country.  The  Spaniard  judged 
others  by  himself.  It  was  the  readiest  way  for  excusing  his 
own  incapacity ; the  most  obvious  explanation  of  his  own 
disappointments.  “ We  must  turn  their  own  arts  against  the 
French,  and  not  be  sparing  of  our  promises,”  says  La  Sauch 
in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  or  Francis  will  make  them 
drink  his  aurwn  potabile,  and  they  will  tipple  d la  bouteille, 
while  our  ambassadors  sit  looking  on  with  folded  arms.  Had 
this  been  provided  for  three  or  four  months  ago,  the  French 
interview  would  never  have  taken  place,  and  our  own  would 
have  been  arranged  more  consistently  with  our  honour.” 
Then,  after  telling  a curious  anecdote  of  Queen  Katharine’s 
holding  a council  to  confer  about  the  interview,  in  which  she 
had  harangued  the  members  present,  and  made  such  repre- 
sentations against  the  French  meeting  ‘^as  one  would  not 
have  supposed  she  dared  to  do,  or  even  imagine,”  he  adds, 
“there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  interview  is  against  the 
will  of  the  Queen  and  of  all  the  nobles,  though  some  may  have 
already  tasted  the  bottle.”  ^ 

Quick  and  lively  as  he  was,  this  total  misconception  of 
Wolsey ’s  intentions  and  policy  is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
ambassador’s  discernment.  So  far  from  lending  a ready  ear 
to  the  insinuations  of  the  French,  Wolsey  was  doing  his  best 
to  delay,  if  not  to  hinder,  the  interview.  Nor  do  these 


^ Katharine  was  suspected  through- 
out of  doing  her  utmost  to  hinder  the 
French  interview  ; not  without  reason. 

I Her  strong  predilections  in  favour  of 
1 her  nephew  did  not  escape  the  pene- 

i'  trating  glances  of  Louise  of  Savoy. 
“ Is  not  the  Queen’s  grace  of  England,” 
she  said  with  the  most  artless  guile 
to  Boleyn,  then  ambassador  in  France, 
“ aunt  to  the  King  of  Spain  ? ” 
I “Madame,”  said  Boleyn,  “he  is  her 
I sister’s  son ; but  the  King  of  England 
I has  greater  affection  for  your  son  than 
for  any  king  living.”  At  another 


time  she  demanded  of  Wingfield,  who 
had  succeeded  Boleyn,  whether  he 
thought  the  Queen’s  grace  “ had  any 
great  devotion  to  this  assembly  (inter- 
view).” “ Whereunto,”  says  Wingfield, 
“ I answered,  I knew  well  that  there 
could  not  be  a more  virtuous  or  wise 
princess  anywhere  than  the  Queen  my 
mistress  was,  having  none  other  joy 
or  comfort  in  this  world  but  to  do  and 
follow  all  that  she  may  think  to  stand 
with  the  King’s  pleasure.”  III.  721. 
The  answers  of  both  left  the  matter 
as  they  found  it. 
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insinuations  receive  the  least  countenance  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  times.  His  private  letters  are  numerous; 
yet  no  hint  of  bribery  is  to  be  found  in  them  or  in  the 
despatches  he  received  from  the  French  court.  Such  corrup- 
tion as  He  la  Sauch  intimates  could  scarcely  have  existed, 
when  not  the  slightest  indication  of  it  is  found  in  the  most 
confidential  intercourse  on  either  side.^ 


^ Mr.  Bergenrotli  thinks  otherwise, 
but  produces  no  other  evidence  in 
support  of  his  opinion  than  what  will 
be  found  in  the  Calendar  (see  III. 
1321)  ; that  is,  the  half-yearly  pensions 
paid  by  France  to  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  others.  I am  somewhat  surprised 
that  Mr.  Bergenrotli  should  have  over- 
looked the  title  of  the  book  from  which 
he  derived  his  information ; sc.  a 
“ Book  of  Accounts  concerning  the  Pay- 
ment of  Pensions  to  the  King  of  England 
and  English  Subjects.”  (Bergenroth, 
Cal.  ii.  p.  284.)  If  such  pensions  were 
given  for  treasonable  purposes,  would 
the  King  of  England  have  taken  a 
bribe  from  France  to  betray  himself 
Would  such  payments,  if  secret,  have 
been  formally  registered  half-yearly, 
like  any  other  accounts,  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment  ? 

To  explain  the  real  nature  of  these, 
I must  call  my  reader’s  attention  to 
the  following  facts.  In  the  treaty  of 
London,  made  between  England  and 
France  on  the  7th  of  Aug.,  1514,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Mary  to  Lewis  XII.,  it  was  stipulated 
that  a million  of  gold  crowns  should 
be  paid  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  half-yearly 
instalments  of  50,000  francs  (see  I. 
5280,  5306).  At  the  same  time  lette'^’s 
patent  were  issued  by  Lewis,  granting 
certain  pensions  to  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Wolsey,  and  others,  in  consideration  of 
the  services  rendered  by  them  on  that 
occasion.  Such  payments  were  not 
uncommon  ; as  presents,  at  all  events, 
if  not  in  the  shape  of  annuities  ; — ^and 
there  was  no  mystery  connected  with 
them.  As  a proof — if  proof  be  needed 
— in  1518  Henry  gave  the  French 
gentlemen  8h0l.,  and  not  long  after 
l,829i.  14s.  in  plate  (see  II.  p.  1479) 
— a much  larger  sum  than  all  the 
French  pensions  added  together  (see 
also  II.  1475,  III.  1536)  ; and  in  reward 
to  Chievres,  prime  minister  of  the 
Emperor,  500L,  in  1520  (III.  1541). 
These  instances  might  be  easily  multi- 
plied. So  far  Mr.  Bergenroth’s  state- 


ment is  unfounded,  that  the  ministers 
of  important  powers  like  France  and 
Spain  were  inaccessible  to  “ corruption 
money  ” — for  as  such  he  stigmatizes 
gifts  and  annuities  of  this  kind — but 
that  the  practice  was  confined  to 
England  and  inferior  states. 

The  agreements  thus  entered  into 
by  Lewis  were  confirmed  by  Francis 
I.  shortly  after  his  accession,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1515  (see  II.  244,  302), 
and  he  agreed  to  make  good  the 
arrears  due  from  his  predecessor.  On 
the  1st  of  May  following,  50,000  francs 
were  paid  at  Calais,  to  commissioners 
appointed  under  Henry’s  sign  manual 
{ih.  381),  and  undoubtedly  at  the 
same  time  the  pensions  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bergenroth,  for  all  the  receipts 
are  of  the  same  date,  and  are  treated 
as  one  affair.  They  continued  to  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
close  of  1518,  when,  in  consideration 
of  the  surrender  of  Tournay,  the  rate 
of  payment  was  altered,  and  Wolsey’s 
claim  on  the  bishopric  of  Toumay  was 
compounded  for  by  an  annual  pension 
of  12,000  livres  Tournois.  About  May, 
1521,  they  ceased ; Francis  making 
various  excuses  for  delaying  these 
payments,  the  justice  of  which  ho 
never  attempted  to  deny,  or  impugn 
them  on  the  score  of  dishonesty.  War 
was  not  declared  against  France 
until  a year  after;  and  one  of  the 
causes  alleged  was  the  refusal  of  the 
King  of  France  to  fulfil  these  en- 
gagements. It  was  the  object  of 
Wolsey,  in  the  interval,  to  induce  the 
Emperor,  as  a condition  of  his  alliance 
with  England,  to  take  these  responsi- 
bilities upon  himself,  and  indemnify 
England  for  the-  pecuniary  losses  it 
must  incur  by  a rupture  with  France. 
And  this,  doubtless,  was  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Bergenroth  found  in  the 
Spanish  archives  copies  from  the 
French  archives  of  these  payments. 
There  was,  I repeat,  no  secrecy  in 
these  matters  ; there  was  none  in  the 
intentions  of  Wolsey  to  obtain,  if 
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But  to  proceed.  The  powers  so  much  desired  arrived  at 
last.  It  was  arranged  that  Charles  should  land  at  Sandwich 
in  the  middle  of  May.  From  Sandwich  the  two  Kings  were 
to  proceed  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury ; and  in 
honour  of  the  event  Wolsey  had  procured  from  the  Pope  a 
plenary  indulgence  and  jubilee.^  At  Canterbury  the  Emperor 
was  to  be  met  by  Queen  Katharine.  The  Spaniards  pressed 
hard  to  have  the  term  prolonged  to  the  end  of  May,  nominally 
for  the  convenience  of  their  master,  really  in  the  hope  that  by 
further  delays  they  might  either  get  rid  of  the  French  inter- 
view, or  infuse  so  much  jealousy  and  suspicion  into  the  minds 
of  both  parties  as  should  neutralize  any  dangerous  effects  to 
be  anticipated  from  it.  But  Wolsey  remained  firm — not 
influenced  by  corrupt  motives,  as  the  Spaniards  imagined, 
but,  as  more  careful  and  impartial  thinkers  will  believe,  by 
other  considerations.  So  long  as  he  held  the  scales  between 
the  two  monarchs,  he  controlled  the  policy  of  both.  Any 


possible,  indemnity  from  the  Emperor ; 
the  whole  process  of  which  was 
submitted  to  Henry  VIII.  What 
foundation  there  can  be  in  such  pro- 
ceedings for  the  charge  of  avarice 
brought  against  the  King,  I am  at  a 
loss  to  see  ; and  equally  am  I at  a loss 
to  understand  what  evidence  they 
afford  that  Wolsey  wished  to  retain 
his  pension  from  Prance,  and  yet 
obtain  compensation  from  the  Emperor 
for  losses  he  had  never  sustained. 
These  pensions,  part  of  the  general 
arrangement  made  by  Lewis  XII.  at 
his  marriage,  made  so  publicly  that 
they  passed  under  his  letters  patent, 
were  confirmed  and  reconfirmed  by 
Francis  at  his  accession.  They  were 
open  and  obvious  to  all  parties.  To 
twist  out  of  them  a general  charge  of 
corruption  against  English  statesmen, 
to  represent  the  King’s  displeasure  at 
Francis,  for  violating  his  engagements, 
as  an  exhibition  of  impotent  anger 
and  cupidity,  is  a strange  perversion 
of  the  facts.  Nor  is  Mr.  Bergenroth’s 
discovery  a new  one,  as  he  imagines, 
as  my  readers  will  see  by  referring  to 
a copy  of  these  accounts  (III.  1321) 
taken  by  M.  Teulet  from  the  French 
archives,  and  deposited  in  the  Record 
office  many  years  ago.  Yet  these 
half-yearly  instalments,  and  no  other, 
paid  by  Prance  to  England,  repeated 
from  time  to  time  in  various  pages  of 
Mr.  Bergenroth’s  Calendar,  as  if  they 
VOL.  I. 


were  so  many  independent  proofs  of 
bribery,  are  the  sole  evidence  on  which 
his  accusation  rests. 

Long  as  this  note  is,  I cannot  con- 
clude it  without  calling  my  reader’s 
attention  to  a letter  from  one  of  these 
pensioners,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to 
Wolsey  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
complains  of  the  omission  of  his  name 
from  the  lists  of  French  pensioners,  on 
the  ground  that  his  friends  both  in 
France  and  England  would  consider 
such  omission  as  dishonourable,  and 
a bad  reward  for  his  services  to  the 
King.  Would  any  man  in  his  senses 
write  in  this  style  if  these  pensions 
were  given  for  corrupt  purposes  ? 
(See  Appendix.) 

Equally  slender  is  the  evidence  on 
which  Mr.  Bergenroth  asserts  that 
Pace,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Brian 
Tuke  were  in  the  Emperor’s  pay. 
(Pref.  p.  cxvi.)  The  document  quoted 
by  Mr.  Bergenroth  in  support  of  this 
extraordinary  statement  (see  III.  803) 
is  nothing  more  than  a paper  of  agenda 
of  the  Emperor’s  council  at  Corunna, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  Wolsey 
“ a sop  in  the  mouth,”  and,  if  he 
accept  it,  a pension  to  Pace  and  others, 
to  be  deducted  from  that  offered  to 
Wolsey ! Mr.  Bergenroth  produces  no 
evidence  to  show  that  these  offers 
were  ever  made,  still  less  that  they 
were  ever  accepted. 

‘ See  III.  695. 
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exclusive  preference  for  either  would  have  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  own  position.  He  would  have  ceased  to  be 
mediator,  and  have  become  an  ally. 

Meanwhile  the  negociations  for  the  French  interview  were 
pushed  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Resolved  to  stick 
at  no  concessions,  provided  they  involved  no  real  sacrifice, 
Francis  I.  was  prompt,  courteous,  and  conciliating.^  Contrary 
to  the  express  wishes  of  his  council,  he  consented,  at  Wolsey’s 
suggestion,  to  advance  beyond  his  own  territories,  and  receive 
the  King  of  England  on  English  ground  in  the  English  pale.^ 
He  permitted  Wingfield  to  resort  to  his  chamber  at  all  times, 
without  waiting  for  his  express  permission.  To  all  the  points 
on  which  the  Cardinal  desired  his  pleasure  he  readily  assented, 
— was,  in  fact,  so  ready  to  condescend  to  all  his  requirements, 
that  Henry  did  not  hesitate,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  facility,  and  ask  for  a longer  prorogation  of  the  inter- 
view, hoping  in  the  interim  to  bring  his  communications  with 
the  Emperor  to  a more  satisfactory  adjustment.  But  here  the 
courtesy  of  the  French  monarch  had  reached  its  term.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  play  his  opponent’s  game,  or  advance  one 
step  further  than  his  own  interest  dictated.  He  had  so  far 
deferred  to  the  King’s  wishes  already  as  to  put  off  the  inter- 
view until  the  end  of  May,  and  the  tourney  to  the  4th  of  June.^ 
It  was  unreasonable,  he  said,  to  demand  more.  Then  came 
the  unanswerable  objection,  which  neither  politeness  nor 
policy  could  overrule  ; — the  Queen  was  eight  months  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  further  procrastination  must  prevent  her 
appearance  at  the  meeting. 

To  press  for  delay  after  such  a plea  was  impossible.  The 
English  ambassador  could  do  no  less  than  declare  that  his 
master  “ would  not  for  anything  that  the  Queen  should  be 
absent  from  the  interview,  without  the  which  his  highness 
thought  there  should  lack  one  great  part  of  the  perfection  of 
the  feast.”  ^ The  sickness  of  Wolsey,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  attacked  by  jaundice  and  colic  in  April,  and  the  difficulty 
of  completing  the  necessary  preparations  within  the  term 
prescribed,  seemed  at  first  to  offer  a more  reasonable  argu- 
ment for  delay.  Guisnes  and  Ardres  were  equally  neglected 
and  ruinous.^  Neither  of  them  was  adapted  for  a royal 
residence ; least  of  all  for  the  magnificent  entertainments  in 
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which  each  sovereign  proposed  to  outdo  the  other.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  it  had  been  proposed  by  Francis  that  the 
meeting  should  be  held  in  the  fields  ; that  the  Kings,  or  at 
least  their  retinues,  should  lodge  in  tents  or  wooden  huts 
hastily  erected  for  the  occasion.  But  the  country  supplied  no 
timber ; every  foot  of  wood,  not  merely  for  the  lodgings,  hut 
for  the  lists,  the  harriers,  and  the  stages,  had  to  be  brought 
from  a great  distance.^  Henry’s  retinue  amounted  to  3,997 
persons  and  2,087  horses  ; the  Queen’s  to  1,175  persons  and 
778  horses.  Besides  the  ordinary  accommodations  for  housing 
so  large  and  distinguished  a company,  state  apartments  had 
to  be  provided  capacious  enough  to  satisfy  the  King’s  and  the 
Cardinal’s  requirements.  There  was  to  be  a great  chamber 
124  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  ‘‘  longer  and  wider 
than  the  White  Hall ; ” a dining-room  80  feet  long,  34  wide, 
and  27  high,  ‘Harger  than  the  greatest  chamber  in  Bride- 
well ; ” a withdrawing-room  60  feet  long,  34  wide,  and  27  feet 
high.  A chapel — for  how  could  chivalry  be  divorced  from 
piety  ? — duly  served  with  deans,  chaplains,  and  singing  boys, 
formed  part  of  the  arrangements.  ‘‘The  clerk  of  the  closet 
was  to  warn  ten  chaplains  to  accompany  the  King,  and  provide 
the  closet  with  the  best  hangings,  traverse,  jewels,  images, 
and  altar  cloths ; ” ^ whilst  the  rich  copes  and  vestments  given 
by  Henry  VII.  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  with  all  their 
emblazonments  of  jewelry  and  gold  embroidery,  were  to  add 
lustre  to  the  scene,  and  divide  the  palm  with  gilded  armour 
and  regal  ornaments.  Horses  and  hounds,  collars  and 
leashes,  horns  and  baldrics,  presents  for  the  French  nobility 
and  gentry,  tasked  the  ingenuity  and  swelled  the  baggage 
trains  of  the  royal  attendants. 

It  was  an  age  of  pageantry,  when  even  the  richest  and  the 
noblest  found  little  scope  for  their  inventive  faculties  except 
in  ceremonials  of  romance  and  gallantry.  Never  had  any 
occasion  presented  itself  better  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
humour  of  the  times.  The  genius-  and  invention  of  the  age 
found  pleasant  occupation  in  architectural  rebuses,  and  riddles 
in  paint  and  gilding.  Wherever  the  eye  fell,  the  Tudor  badge 
of  the  rose  stood  all  ablaze  in  resplendent  colours,  “ large  and 
stately,”  tricked  out  in  every  form  of  tortuous  device,  on 
canvas,  tapestry,  and  cloth  of  gold.^  Posies  not  less  ingenious 
than  intricate,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  “ Maistre  Barkleye, 
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the  black  monk  and  poet,”  ^ attracted  the  gaze  of  the  puzzled 
spectators  by  their  curious  garniture  and  enigmatical  flourishes. 
Brief  as  was  the  time  allowed  for  preparation,  and  far  as  the 
work  must  have  fallen  short  of  the  glowing  conception  of  its 
prime  architect,  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  the  extraordinary  splendour  of  the  scene.^  Like 
similar  exhibitions  of  a later  date,  and  scarcely  more  restricted 
in  its  objects,  the  pageant  was  intended  to  show  what  England 
could  accomplish  in  those  arts  which  the  age  valued  above  all 
others.  Fired  with  emulation,  both  nations  sent  notices 
through  the  world  to  come  and  wonder.  Even  a gigantic 
glass  greenhouse,  sprawling  over  half  an  acre,  would  have 
lifted  its  livid  and  shapeless  length  in  hopeless  rivalry  against 
this  burnished  summer  palace,  put  up  and  pulled  down  in  a 
month,  and  packed  away  in  boxes  for  England  when  its  work 
was  over.  For  decorative  art,  even  when  subservient  to  these 
“ fierce  vanities,”  had  not  yet  been  wholly  divorced  from 
religious  feeling.  Fostered  by  scholars  and  ecclesiastics,  it 
had  not  yet  sunk  into  vulgar  obtrusiveness  or  irretrievable 
meanness.^ 

Occupied  with  such  designs,  Wolsey  might  fairly  have 
asked  for  delay,  both  for  better  preparation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  maladies,  which,  if  they  did  so  fervently 
continue”  as  at  present,  would  hinder  his  ^‘travelling,  to  his 
great  regret  and  inward  pensiveness.”  ^ He  might  fairly  hold 
out  the  tempting  prospect  that  if  Queen  Claude  were  delivered 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms,  when  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England  were  present,  she  might  expect  the  honour  of  their 
becoming  sponsors  for  the  child.  Under  other  circumstances 
such  arguments  might  have  proved  successful.  But  Francis 
had  begun  to  suspect,  not  without  reason,  that  these  repeated 
applications  for  delay  were  little  better  than  a pretext  for 
evading  the  interview  altogether.  However  studied  the  secrecy 
in  which  the  imperial  negociations  were  involved,  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  projected  meeting  of  the  King  of  England  and 
the  Emperor.  He  taxed  the  English  ambassador  with  the 
fact ; he  desired,  through  his  minister  the  Admiral,  that  the 
visit  of  Charles^  should  be  delayed  until  after  the  interview  at 


^ Author  of  “ The  Ship  of  Fools.” 
III.  737. 


describes  the  astonishment  which  he 
felt  on  viewing  this  spectacle  of  un- 
paralleled magnificence.  See  III. 
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Arde.  What,  he  asked,  would  Henry  have  thought,  if  he  had 
arranged  on  his  part  for  a similar  communication  with  the 
King  of  Castile  ? ^ Eeasonable  as  the  appeal  might  seem,  the 
Cardinal  well  knew  that  Francis  was  in  no  condition  to  enforce 
it.  He  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  this  remonstrance.  It 
would  be  a strange  and  ungrateful  proceeding,  he  coldly 
remarked,  if  a prince  should  be  debarred  from  receiving  the 
ambassadors  of  his  ancient  friends  and  confederates.  “And, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  if  the  king  of  Castile  should  offer  to 
descend  at  Sandwich  or  about  those  parts,  as  he  hath  done, 
to  see  and  visit  the  King  and  the  Queen,  his  uncle  and  aunt, 
the  King  being  in  journeying  towards  the  sea  and  next  there- 
unto, it  were  too  marvellous  ingratitude  to  refuse  the  same  ; 
for  by  such  dealing  the  King  might  well  judge  and  think  that 
'the  King  our  master  neither  esteemed,  loved,  nor  favored  him.” 

Such  arguments  afforded  no  loop-hole  for  discussion. 
Even  the  logic  of  diplomacy  must  yield  to  the  demands  of 
natural  piety.  As  the  condition  of  the  French  Queen  had 
proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  deferring  the  interview, 
the  claims  of  hospitality  and  relationship  were  equally  opposed 
to  the  ungraciousness  of  refusing  hospitality  to  the  Emperor, 
should  chance  or  inclination  drive  him  to  the  English  coast. 
Nothing  remained  for  Francis  except  to  refuse  the  conditions, 
or  proceed  with  the  arrangements  under  all  these  discourage- 
ments. To  refuse  would  at  once  have  exposed  him  to  the 
danger  he  was  most  anxious  to  avert,  and  have  hastened  the 
union  between  England  and  the  Emperor.  And  though  he 
must  often  have  felt  that  he  was  embarked  on  a desperate 
policy,  that  sooner  or  later  such  a conjunction  would  inevitably 
take  place,  he  preferred  that  course  which  seemed  for  the 
present  most  accordant  with  his  wishes.  Possibly  by  the 
fascinations  of  a personal  interview,  by  flattering  the  vanity 
of  the  English  monarch,  by  the  blandishments  of  the  hand- 
somest women  in  France,^  selected  with  great  care  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  he  hoped  to  thwart  the  dreaded 
coalition  of  his  formidable  rivals.  If  he  could  not  absolutely 
prevent  it,  he  might  yet  put  it  off  to  a distant  period  when 
he  should  be  better  prepared  to  meet  it. 

So,  though  more  than  once  in  peril  of  shipwreck,  the 
negociations  for  the  interview  went  speedily  forward,  with 
much  apparent,  but  with  little  real  cordiality.  Articles  for 
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the  tourney  were  arranged ; officers  were  despatched,  after 
the  ancient  fashion,  to  Spain,  Flanders,  and  elsewhere,^  to 
invite  all  who  professed  “ the  maistrie  of  arms”  ^ to  meet  and 
take  part  in  these  jousts  “ for  the  honor  and  pastime  ” of  the 
ladies  ; proclamations  suspended  in  thoroughfares  and  public 
places,^  commanded  all  vagabonds  and  idle  persons  to  evacuate 
the  roads  leading  to  the  field  within  six  hours  ‘'on  pain  of 
hanging  ; ” and  enjoined  upon  gentlemen  and  officers  of  every 
degree  to  abstain  from  profane  swearing  and  the  use  of 
offensive  language. 

The  numerous  and  intricate  regulations  required  in  order 
to  control  the  emulation  and  curb  the  angry  passions  en- 
gendered by  so  exciting  a pastime,  had  been  duly  considered 
and  arranged,^  when  a new  difficulty  arose,  bidding  fair  to  set 
at  nought  the  labour  and  expense  already  incurred.  Eumours 
were  industriously  circulated  that  Francis  was  bringing 
secretly  into  the  field  large  bodies  of  men  with  a proportionate 
quantity  of  ammunition.^  At  the  moment  when  the  English 
monarch  was  prepared  to  cross  the  sea,  he  was  informed  that 
the  French  King  had  equipped  twelve  or  fourteen  large  vessels. 
Such  rumours  were  easily  spread  and  eagerly  believed  by 
partizans  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  who  either  looked  with 
dissatisfaction  at  the  proposed  interview  with  an  hereditary 
foe,  or  grudged  Wolsey  the  power  and  importance  he  seemed 
to  acquire  from  it.  As  if  by  magic,  the  clink  of  hammers,  the 
hum  of  preparation,  stopped  at  once,  until  the  Cardinal  had 
received  assurance  from  the  French  King,  under  his  broad 
seal,  that  no  vessel  should  leave  any  port  in  Normandy  or 
Brittany  until  the  interview  was  over.® 

' III.  685,  686. 

2 III.  699. 

® III.  841. 

As  many  challengers  would  be 
“ so  vainglorious  as  to  wish  to  run  ” 
as  long  as  the  day  lasted  or  their 
horses  endured,  it  was  necessary  to 
limit  each  tilt  to  six  courses.  The 
number  of  strokes  with  the  sword  was 
to  be  determined  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  ladies,  and  therefore  did  not  ex- 
ceed, we  may  hope,  the  bounds  of 
charity  and  discretion.  Heavy  swords, 
in  which  the  superior  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  English  would  give  them 
manifest  advantage,  were  excluded, 
except  on  special  occasions.  The 
two-handed  sword,  of  the  old  chivalrous 
age,  was  objected  to  as  a dangerous 


weapon,  and  few  gauntlets  would  resist 
the  stroke  of  it.  In  short,  the  real 
interest  of  the  meeting  consisted  in 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  mag- 
nificent display,  and  perhaps  some 
small  trial  of  skill ; but  careful  pro- 
vision was  duly  made  against  personal 
hazard  ; — and  that  on  prudential  con- 
siderations. In  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  nations,  and  in  the  tendency, 
especially  of  Englishmen,  to  settle 
down  in  right  earnest  to  the  work 
before  them,  forgetting  the  limits  of 
mere  pastime,  without  these  restric- 
tions the  consequences  would  have 
been  hazardous. 

® III.  819,  825. 
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So  favourable  an  opportunity  for  display  of  personal  skill 
and  daring,  of  fine  clothes,  fine  horses  and  fine  armour,  on 
such  a field  and  before  such  a presence,  had  not  occurred 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Both  nations  were  full  of  young 
blood ; both  were  adventurous  and  greedy  of  distinction ; both 
anxious  to  make  proof  of  their  activity  and  valour,  for  which 
no  such  vasty  theatre  could  be  found  within  their  ordinary 
confines.  Without  offence  to  distribute  places  and  employ- 
ments among  so  many  competitors  for  fame  was  no  easy  task. 
Who  should  have  the  honour  of  sustaining  the  reputation  of 
England  in  the  lists,  or  be  delegated  to  the  more  quiet  but 
less  envied  honour  of  guarding  the  Queen  or  waiting  on  my 
lord  Cardinal,  gave  occasion  for  interminable  anxiety  and 
jealousy.  It  was  impossible  for  the  coolest  head  or  most  con- 
ciliating temper  to  steer  clear  of  heart-burnings  and  dissen- 
sions, and  satisfy  the  claims  of  all.  And  though  Shakespeare 
was  mistaken  in  representing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as 
absent  from  the  interview,  he  has  expressed  accurately  enough 
in  Buckingham’s  celebrated  speech  the  bitter  disappointment 
and  offended  pride  of  more  than  one  of  the  nobility,  whose 
employments  on  this  occasion  did  not  correspond  with  their 
own  estimate  of  their  own  merits.  “ Why  the  Devil,”  says 
Buckingham — 

“ Upon  this  French  going  out,  took  he  upon  him 
(Without  the  privity  of  the  King)  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ? He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ; for  the  most  part  such 
To  whom  as  great  a charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon  : and  his  own  letter — 

The  honourable  board  of  council  out — 

Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers.” 

As  proctor  for  both  Kings,  the  appointment  of  the  lists 
rested  exclusively  with  Wolsey.  The  arrangements  from  the 
greatest  to  the  smallest,  were  under  his  control : — ^yet  not 
without  the  privity  of  the  King,”  as  the  Duke  asserts  in  his 
anger ; for  Henry  was  generally  consulted,  and  as  generally 
assented  to  whatever  the  Cardinal  proposed. 

Many  such  lists  are  to  be  found  among  the  State  Papers.^ 
They  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  handwriting  of  Piuthal,  then 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  Secretary  of  State ; in  other  words, 
they  were  dictated  by  the  Cardinal;  and  at  his  option  “the 
file  of  all  the  gentry  ” was  made  up.  But  I find  no  reason 


^ See  also  the  Rutland  Papers,  p.  29. 
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for  supposing  that  Wolsey  was  influenced  by  undue  partiality 
or  sought  to  gratify  his  own  caprices  in  the  selection.  On 
the  contrary,  the  names  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  attending 
the  interview  are  an  evidence  that  they  were  taken  impartially 
from  every  shire  of  England,  solely  out  of  consideration  to 
their  rank,  their  wealth,  and  their  importance.  Posts  and 
employments  were  allotted  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion,  or  the  capacities  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  fill 
them.  And,  so  far  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  concerned, 
there  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  he  was  suffering  at 
this  time  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Cardinal ; rather  the 
reverse. 

He  had,  indeed,  not  many  months  before,  incurred  the 
King’s  displeasure.  According  to  Hall,^  in  November  the 
year  before.  Sir  William  Bulmer  and  others  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  Star  Chamber  for  riots  and  misdemeanours — 
offences  not  uncommon  in  the  young  men  of  that  age — Sir 
William  especially,  ‘^because  he,  being  the  King’s  servant 
sworn,  refused  the  King’s  service,  and  became  servant  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.”  The  King,  who  presided  on  this 
occasion,  declared  his  displeasure  in  his  sternest  mood,  and 
with  greater  passion  than  such  an  offence  would  seem  to 
warrant;  saying,  “ that  he  would  none  of  his  servants  should 
hang  on  another  man’s  sleeve,  and  that  he  was  as  well  able 
to  maintain  him  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ; and  what 
might  be  thought  by  his  departing,  and  what  might  be  sup- 
posed by  the  Duke’s  retaining  [him] , he  would  not  then 
declare.  The  knight,”  continues  Hall,  “ kneeled  still  on  his 
knees,  crying  the  King’s  mercy,  and  never  a nobleman  there 
durst  entreat  for  him,  the  King  was  so  highly  displeased  with 
him.”  Yet  Sir  William  was  pardoned,  and  his  offence  so  far 
forgotten  that  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  interview,  “ in 
the  King’s  wages,”  commanding  a body  of  light  horse,  specially 
appointed  to  secure  the  King’s  person  from  surprise.^  The 
Duke  was  also  taken  into  favour.  Nor  can  I find  any  indica- 
tion that  Wolsey  at  this  time  employed  his  great  influence  to 
injure  Bucl^ingham,  unless  the  omission  of  the  Duke’s  name 
from  the  lists  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  take  an  active 


* Chron.  p.  599. 

* See  III.  p.  239.  His  name  occurs 
among  those  of  the  gentlemen  of  York- 
shire appointed  to  attend  the  King 
(Ib.,  pp.  237,  241,  248).  Two  of  the 


other  offenders  also  mentioned  by  Hall, 
Sir  Matthew  Brown  and  the  Lord 
Howard,  were  also  at  Arde  (pp.  236, 
238,  241)  ; the  former  attending  on 
the  Queen  (p.  245). 
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part  in  the  tournament  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the 
Cardinal’s  malice.^ 

The  King  and  Queen  started  for  the  sea-side  on  Monday 
the  21st  of  May.  On  Friday  the  25th  they  arrived  at  Canter- 
bury. On  the  26th  news  came  that  the  Emperor’s  fleet  was 
in  sight.  The  same  evening  Charles  landed  at  Dover,  and 
was  received  by  the  Cardinal.  “In  his  retinue,”  says  Hall, 
“ were  many  noble  men,  and  many  fair  ladies  of  his  blood,  as 
princes  and  princesses ; and  one  lady  as  chief  to  be  noted 
was  the  Princess  Avinion.  Great  joy  made  the  people  of 

I England  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  more  to  see  the  benign 
manner  and  meekness  of  so  high  a prince.” 

On -hearing  of  the  Emperor’s  arrival,  the  King  rode  over  to 
Dover  early  in  the  morning.  On  Whit- Sunday  both  sovereigns 
1;  took  horse  for  Canterbury,  “the  more  to  solempne  the  feast 

II  of  Pentecost.  But  specially  to  see  the  Queen  of  England,  his 
; aunt,  was  the  intent  of  the  Emperor.” 

■ On  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  May,  the  Emperor  embarked 

at  Sandwich  for  Flanders.^ 

What  projects  occupied  the  two  monarchs  in  that  solitary 
I ride  from  Dover  to  Canterbury,  we  are  not  likely  to  know. 
Too  secret  to  be  trusted  to  the  ordinary  channels  of  negocia- 
tion,  they  were  of  too  grave  a nature  to  be  discussed  before 
! witnesses.  Even  Wolsey  himself  appears  to  have  taken  no 
I part  in  them.  Eye-witnesses  and  historians  of  the  times  have 
' been  careful  to  detail  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
Emperor’s  landing ; his  cloth  of  estate,  his  black  eagle 
“ splayed  in  cloth  of  gold.”  The  moderation,  not  to  say 
meagreness,  of  his  dress  and  equipage,  disproportioned  to  his 
rank,  as  they  thought,  and  unlike  the  magnificence  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  England,  have  all  been  duly 
recorded.  His  fair  complexion,  his  aquiline  nose  and  blue 
eyes,  his  pallid  face  set  off  with  an  under-hanging  jaw, 
detracting  much  from  the  general  intelligence  of  his  counte- 
nance, his  mouth  disfigured  by  smalh  and  irregular  teeth,  are 
subjects  of  history.  But  of  the  secret  motives  of  his  visit,  of 
his  meeting  with  Katharine  and  the  Princess  Mary — -if  indeed 

^ ^ Yet  this  omission  may  have  arisen  Holinshed;  and  Holinshed’s  account 

from  the  Duke’s  determination  never  is  made  up  from  two  distinct  and  con- 
to  run  against  the  King : — on  the  tradictory  authorities,  Hall  and  Poly- 
! King’s  side  he  appears  never  to  have  dore  Vergil.  To  the  latter  we  owe 

' run  at  any  time,  much  as  he  desired  most  of  the  popular  calumnies  against 

it.  The  historical  element  in  Shake-  the  Cardinal. 

^ speare’s  Henry  YIII.  was  derived  from  ^ jjaU’s  Chron.,  p.  604. 
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she  was  presented  to  her  proposed  husband— no  information  is 
afforded.  This  much,  in  the  absence  of  more  satisfactory  data, 
may  be  assumed  as  the  true  purpose  of  the  Emperor’s  coming. 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  taken  so  long  a journey, 
or  left  Spain  then  on  the  eve  of  a rebellion,  merely  out  of  love 
to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England.  If  at  so  momentous  a 
crisis  he  had  resolved  on  visiting  his  Flemish  dominions,  it 
was  not  to  be  present  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  or 
honour  with  his  presence  the  sumptuous  preparations  of  his 
rival.  Unable  to  prevent  that  meeting,  uncertain  of  its  con- 
sequences, by  his  refusal  as  the  head  of  Christendom  to  take 
any  part  in  it  he  contrived  to  condemn  it  indirectly ; by  his 
proximity  to  the  scene,  to  neutralize  all  the  advantages 
expected  from  it  by  the  French  King. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Uncertain  how  far  the  fascination  and 
chivalrous  frankness  of  Francis  I.  and  the  tact  of  his  mother 
Louise  might  influence  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  by  abiding 
for  a time  in  Flanders  the  Emperor  would  be  better  able  to 
keep  them  steady  to  his  interests;  or  at  least  he  would  be 
near  at  hand  to  remedy  the  mischief,  if  mischief  should 
arise. 

So  fenced,  prepared,  and  watched,  Henry  proceeded  to  his 
interview  with  the  French  King ; not  in  that  unguarded,  care- 
less humour  which  some  writers  have  surmised ; nor  yet  bent 
on  pleasure  merely,  or  the  display  of  his  personal  splendour 
and  accomplishments.  The  reserve  that  marked  his  conduct 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  compared  with  the  freer  bearing 
of  his  rival,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  haughtiness  alone  or 
insular  exclusiveness.  Nor,  on  the  part  of  Francis  I.,  was  his 
frank  violation  of  tedious  ceremony,  or  his  romantic  display  of 
generous  confidence,  entirely  free  from  interested  motives. 
He  had  his  purpose  to  serve,  no  less  than  Charles  ; and  both 
regulated  their  actions  accordingly. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE  FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

On  the  day  of  the  Emperor’s  departure,  the  King  sailed  from 
Dover,  and  arrived  at  Calais  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
remaining  there  until  Monday,  the  4th  of  June,  when  he 
removed  to  Guisnes.  Situated  in  a flat  and  uninviting  plain 
— poor  and  barren,  as  the  uncultivated  border-land  of  the  two 
kingdoms — Guisnes  and  its  castle  offered  little  attraction,  and 
if  possible  less  accommodation,  to  the  gay  throng  now  to  he 
gathered  within  its  walls.  Its  weedy  moat  and  dismantled 
battlements,  “its  keep  too  ruinous  to  mend,”^  defied  the 
efforts  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  as  the  English  commis- 
sioners pathetically  complained ; and  could  not  by  any  artifice 
or  contrivance  be  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a for- 
midable, or  even  a respectable,  fortress  to  friend  or  enemy. 
But  on  the  castle  green,  within  the  limits  of  a few  weeks,  and 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  the  English  artists  of  that  day 
contrived  a summer  palace,  more  like  a vision  of  romance,  the 
creation  of  some  fairy  dream  (if  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses 
of  all  classes  may  be  trusted),  than  the  dull  every-day  reality 
of  clay-born  bricks  and  mortar.  No  “ palace  of  art  ” in  these 
beclouded  climates  of  the  West  ever  so  truly  deserved  its  name. 
As  if  the  imagination  of  the  age,  pent  up  in  wretched  alleys 
and  narrow  dwelling-houses,  had  resolved  for  once  to  throw  off 
its  ordinary  trammels,  and  recompense  itself  for  its  long 
restraint,  it  prepared  to  realize  those  visions  of  enchanted 
bowers  and  ancient  pageantry  on  which  it  had  fed  so  long  in 
the  fictions  and  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  it  was  the 
last  display  of  this  kind  which  I shall  have  to  notice,  as  it 
faded  rapidly  away  before  the  sterner  work  in  which  men  soon 
after  found  themselves  engaged,  with  or  against  their  wills,  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  so  much  of  the  details 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  slight  conception  for 
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himself  of  this  scene  of  enchantment  which  the  genius  of  the 
age  had  contrived  for  its  own  amusement. 

The  palace  was  an  exact  square  of  328  feet.  It  was  pierced 
on  every  side  with  oriel  windows  and  clerestories  curiously 
glazed,  the  mullions  and  posts  of  which  were  overlaid  with 
gold.  An  embattled  gate,  ornamented  on  both  sides  with 
statues  representing  men  in  various  attitudes  of  war,  and 
flanked  by  an  embattled  tower,  guarded  the  entrance.  From 
this  gate  to  the  entrance  of  the  palace  arose  in  long  ascent  a 
sloping  dais  or  hall-pace,  along  v^^hich  were  grouped  “ images 
of  sore  and  terrible  countenances,”  in  armour  of  argentine  or 
bright  metal.  At  the  entrance,  under  an  embowed  landing 
place,  facing  the  great  doors,  stood  antique  ” (classical) 
figures  girt  with  olive  branches.  The  passages,  the  roofs  of  the 
galleries  from  place  to  place  and  from  chamber  to  chamber, 
were  ceiled  and  covered  with  white  silk,  fluted  and  embowed  with 
silken  hanging  of  divers  colours  and  braided  cloths,  “which 
showed  like  bullions  of  fine  burnished  gold.”  The  roofs  of  the 
chambers  were  studded  with  roses,  set  in  lozenges,  and  diapered 
on  a ground  of  fine  gold.  Panels  enriched  with  antique  carving 
and  gilt  bosses  covered  the  spaces  between  the  windows  ; 
whilst  all  along  the  corridors  and  from  every  window  hung 
tapestry  of  silk  and  gold,  embroidered  with  figures.  Chairs 
covered  with  cushions  of  Turkey  work,  cloths  of  estate,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  overlaid  with  golden  tissue  and  rich 
embroidery,  ornamented  the  state  apartments.  The  square 
on  every  side  was  decorated  with  equal  richness,  and  blazed 
with  the  same  profusion  of  glass,  gold,  and  ornamental  hang- 
ings ; and  “ every  quarter  of  it,  even  the  least,  was  a habita- 
tion fit  for  a prince,”  says  Fleur anges,  who  had  examined  it 
with  the  critical  eye  of  a rival  and  a Frenchman, 

To  the  palace  was  attached  a spacious  chapel,  still  more 
sumptuously  adorned.  Its  altars  were  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold  tissue  embroidered  with  pearls ; cloth  of  gold  covered  the 
walls  and  desks.  Basins,  censers,  cruets,  and  other  vessels, 
of  the  same  precious  materials,  lent  their  lustre  to  its  services. 
On  the  high  altar,  shaded  by  a magnificent  canopy  of  immense 
proportions,  stood  enormous  candlesticks  and  other  ornaments 
of  gold.  Twelve  golden  images  of  the  Apostles,  as  large  as 
children  of  four  years  old,  astonished  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 
The  copes  and  vestments  of  the  officiating  clergy  were  cloth  of 
tissue  powdered  with  red  roses,  brought  from  the  looms  of 
Florence,  and  woven  in  one  piece,  thickly  studded  with  gold 
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and  jewelry.  No  less  profusion  might  be  seen  in  the  two 
closets  left  apart  for  the  King  and  the  Queen.  Images  and 
sacred  vessels  of  solid  gold,  in  gold  cloth,  cumbrous  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  attested  the  rank,  the  magnificence, 
and  devotion  of  the  occupants.  The  ceilings  of  these  closets 
were  gilded  and  painted ; the  hangings  were  of  tapestry  em- 
broidered with  fretwork  of  pearls  and  gems.  The  chapel  was 
served  by  thirty-five  priests,  and  a proportionate  number  of 
singing  boys. 

From  the  palace  a secret  gallery  led  into  a private  apart- 
ment in  Guisnes  Castle,  along  which  the  royal  visitors  could 
pass  and  repass  at  pleasure. 

The  King  was  attended  by  squires  of  the  body,  sewers, 
gentlemen-ushers,  grooms  and  pages  of  the  chamber ; for  all 
of  whom  suitable  accommodation  had  to  be  provided.^  The 
lord  Chamberlain,  the  lord  Steward,  the  lord  Treasurer  of  the 
Household,  the  Comptroller,  with  their  numerous  staffs,  had  to 
be  lodged  in  apartments  adapted  to  their  rank  and  services. 
As  it  was  one  great  object  of  the  interview  to  entertain  all 
comers  with  masques  and  banquetings  of  the  most  sumptuous 
kind,  the  mere  rank  and  file  of  inferior  officers  and  servants 
formed  a colony  of  themselves.  The  bakehouse,  pantry,  cellar, 
buttery,  kitchen,  larder,  accatry,  were  amply  provided  with 
ovens,  ranges,  and  culinary  requirements ; to  say  nothing  of 
the  stables,  the  troops  of  grooms,  farriers,  saddlers,  stirrup - 
makers,  furbishers,  and  footmen.  Upwards  of  two  hundred 
attendants  were  employed  in  and  about  the  kitchen  alone.^ 

Outside  the  palace  gate,  on  the  green  sward,  stood  a gilt 
fountain,  of  antique  wwkmanship,  with  a statue  of  Bacchus 
“ birlyng  the  wine.”  Three  runlets,  fed  by  secret  conduits 
hid  beneath  the  earth,  spouted  claret,  hypocras,  and  water 
into  as  many  silver  cups,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  all  comers. 
On  the  opposite  side  w^as  a pillar  wreathed  with  gold,  and 
supported  by  four  gilt  lions  ; and  on  the  top  stood  an  image  of 
blind  Cupid,  armed  with  bow  and  arro'ws.  The  gate  itself. 


^ There  were  no  less  than  18 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  2 knights,  5 
squires  of  the  body,  11  gentlemen 
ushers,  with  others,  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  King’s  person ; 
whilst,  of  the  Queen’s  suite,  there 
were  only  3 persons  appointed  for  the 
chamber,  called  chamberers,  and  14  or 
15  ladies,  called  gentlewomen,  whose 
duties  are  not  defined. 


^ The  provisions  consumed  in  the 
household  in  one  month  consisted, 
among  other  items,  of  340  beeves, 
2,200  sheep,  800  calves  ; 150  tuns  of 
French  wines,  4 pipes  of  hypocras, 
560  tuns  of  beer  ; spices  to  the  worth 
of  440h ; and  for  fuel  and  light, 
4,000  lb.  of  wax  and  5,600  qrs.  of  coal 
are  set  down.  The  cost  was  7,633 L 
See  III.  p.  337. 
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built  in  massive  style,  was  pierced  with  loop-holes.  Its 
windows  and  recesses  were  filled  with  images  of  Hercules, 
Alexander,  and  other  ancient  worthies,  richly  gilt  and  painted. 
In  long  array,  in  the  plain  beyond,  2,800  tents  stretched  their 
white  canvas  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  gay  with  the 
pennons,  badges,  and  devices  of  the  various  occupants  j whilst 
miscellaneous  followers,  in  tens  of  thousands,  attracted  by 
profit  or  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  camped  on  the  grass  and 
filled  the  surrounding  slopes,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  provost- 
marshal  and  reiterated  threats  of  mutilation  and  chastise- 
ment. Multitudes  from  the  French  frontiers,  or  the  populous 
cities  of  Flanders,  indifferent  to  the  political  significance  of  the 
scene,  swarmed  from  their  dingy  homes  to  gaze  on  kings, 
queens,  knights,  and  ladies  dressed  in  their  utmost  splendour. 
Beggars,  itinerant  minstrels,  vendors  of  provisions  and  small 
luxuries,  mixed  with  waggoners,  ploughmen,  labourers,  and 
the  motley  troop  of  camp  followers,  crowded  round,  or  stretched 
themselves  beneath  the  summer’s  sun  on  bundles  of  straw  and 
grass,  in  drunken  idleness.  No  better  lodging  awaited  many 
a gay  knight  and  lady  who  had  travelled  far  to  be  present  at 
the  spectacle,  and  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such 
open-air  accommodation.  Backwards  and  forwards  surged 
the  excited  and  unwieldy  crowd  as  every  hour  brought  its 
fresh  contingent  of  curiosity  or  criticism,  in  the  shape  of  some 
new-comer  conspicuous  for  his  fantastic  bearing,  or  the  quaint 
fashion  of  his  armour.  Each  new  candidate  for  the  love  and 
honour  of  the  ladies,  for  popular  applause,  or  less  noble 
objects,  was  greeted  with  shouts  and  acclamations  as  he 
succeeded  in  distinguishing  himself  from  the  throng  by  the 
strangeness  or  splendour  of  his  appointments.  Christendom 
had  never  witnessed  such  a scene.  The  fantastic  usages  of 
the  Courts  of  Love  and  Beauty  were  revived  once  more.  The 
Mediaeval  age  had  gathered  up  its  departing  energies  for  this 
last  display  of  its  favourite  pastime — henceforth  to  be  con- 
signed, without  regret,  to  “the  mouldered  lodges  of  the  past.” 
At  the  time  that  Henry  set  sail  for  Calais  Francis  started 
from  Montreuil  for  Arde.  It  was  a meagre  old  town,  long 
since  in  ruins ; the  fosses  and  castle  of  which  had  been  hastily 
repaired.  He  was  attended  on  his  route  by  a vast  and  motley 
multitude.  No  less  than  10,000  of  this  poor  vagrant  crew 
were  compelled  to  turn  back,  by  a proclamation  ordering  that 
no  person,  without  special  permission,  should  approach  within 
two  leagues  of  the  King’s  train,  “ on  pain  of  the  halter.”  As 
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the  French  had  proposed  that  both  parties  should  lodge  in 
tents  erected  on  the  field,  they  had  prepared  numerous 
pavilions,  fitted  up  with  halls,  galleries,  and  chambers,  orna- 
mented within  and  without  with  gold  and  silver  tissue.  Amidst 
golden  balls  and  quaint,  devices  glittering  in  the  sun,  rose  a 
gilt  figure  of  St.  Michael,  conspicuous  for  his  blue  mantle 
powdered  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis,  and  crowning  a royal 
pavilion,  of  vast  dimensions,  supported  by  a single  mast.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a dart,  in  his  left  a shield  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  France.  Inside,  the  roof  of  the  pavilion 
represented  the  canopy  of  heaven,  ornamented  with  stars  and 
figures  of  the  zodiac.^  The  lodgings  of  the  Queen,  of  the 
Duchess  d’Alencon,  the  King’s  favourite  sister,  and  of  other 
ladies  and  princes  of  the  blood,  were  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.^  The  rest  of  the  tents,  to  the  number  of  300  or  400, 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  owners,  were  pitched  on  the 
banks  of  a small  river  outside  the  city  walls.  A large  house 
in  the  town,  built  for  the  occasion,  served  as  a place  of 
reception  for  royal  visitors. 

From  the  4th  of  June,  when  Henry  first  entered  Guisnes, 
the  festivities  continued  with  unabated  splendour  for  twenty 
days.  They  were  opened  by  a visit  of  Wolsey  to  the  French 
King,  and  gave  the  Cardinal  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
his  love  of  magnificence,  not  unaptly  reckoned  by  poets  and 
philosophers  as  the  nearest  virtue  to  magnanimity.^  h 
hundred  archers  of  the  guard,  followed  by  fifty  gentlemen  of 
his  household,  clothed  in  crimson  velvet  with  chains  of  gold, 
bareheaded,  bonnet  in  hand,  and  mounted  on  magnificent 
horses  richly  caparisoned,  led  the  way.  After  them  came 
fifty  gentlemen  ushers,  also  bareheaded,  carrying  gold  maces 
with  knobs  as  big  as  a man’s  head ; next  a cross-bearer  in 
scarlet,  supporting  a"  crucifix  adorned  with  precious  stones. 
Four  lacqueys  followed,  with  gilt  batons  and  poleaxes,  in 
paletots  of  crimson  velvet,  their  bonnets  in  hand  adorned  with 
plumes,  their  coats  ornamented  before  and  behind  with  the 
Cardinal’s  badge  in  goldsmith’s  wwk.  Lastly  came  the 
Legate  himself,  mounted  on  a barded  mule  trapped  in  crimson 
velvet,  with  gold  front-stalls,  studs,  buckles,  and  stirrups. 

‘ This  pavilion  was  afterwards  Faerie  Queen,  as  the  most  royal  and 
blown  down  in  a gale  of  wind,  and  the  complete  of  all  human  virtues  : — but 
mast  broken.  See  III.  p.  308.  the  Tudor  conception  of  magnificence 

^ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ann  has  since  disappeared  and  died  out 
Boleyn  was  at  this  interview.  before  the  of  puritanism. 

® Accounted  by  Spenser,  in  his 
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Over  a chimere  of  figured  crimson  velvet  he  wore  a fine  linen 
rochet.  Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  succeeded,  and  the 
whole  procession  was  brought  up  by  fifty  archers  of  the  King’s 
guard,  their  bows  bent,  their  quivers  at  their  sides,  their 
jackets  of  red  cloth  adorned  with  a gold  rose  before  and 
behind.^ 

In  this  state  the  procession  approached  the  town  of  Arde. 
Arrived  at  the  King’s  lodgings  Wolsey  dismounted,  amidst  the 
roar  of  artillery,  and  the  sound  of  drums,  trumpets,  fifes,  and 
other  instruments  of  music.  He  was  received  by  the  King  of 
France,  bonnet  in  hand,  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
affection.  The  visit  was  returned  next  day  by  the  French. 
These  ceremonies  were  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  the  two 
sovereigns  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  June.  On  that  day,  the 
King  of  England,  apparelled  in  cloth  of  silver  damask,  thickly 
ribbed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  mounted  on  a charger  arrayed 
in  the  most  dazzling  trappings  overlaid  with  fine  gold  and 
curiously  wrought  in  mosaic,  advanced  towards  the  valley  of 
Arde.  No  man,  from  personal  inclination  or  personal  qualities, 
was  better  calculated  to  sustain  his  part  in  a brilliant  cere- 
monial such  as  then  struck  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  An 
admirable  horseman,  tall  and  muscular,  slightly  inclined  to  cor- 
pulence, with  a red  beard  and  ruddy  countenance,  Henry  VIII. 
was  at  this  time,  by  the  admission  of  his  rivals,  the  most 
comely  and  commanding  prince  of  his  age.^  Closely  attend- 
ing on  the  King  was  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  the  master  of  the 
Horse,  leading  a spare  charger,  not  less  splendidly  arrayed 
in  trappings  of  fine  gold  wrought  in  ciphers,  with  headstall, 
reins,  and  saddle  of  the  same  material.  Nine  henchmen 


^ The  pomp  and  the  splendour  of 
his  retinue  on  this  occasion  were  often 
urged  against  Wo'soy  as  a proof  of  his 
pride  and  presumption.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  he  was 
acting  as  proctor  and  representative 
of  two  kings.  As  their  accredited 
representative  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
chivalrous  and  magnificent  nation  in 
the  world,  acknowledged  universally, 
even  then,  as  supreme  in  all  matters 
of  art,  dress,  decoration,  or  public 
pageantry,  he  might  wish  to  show  that 
his  master,  the  King  of  France  as  well 
as  of  England,  did  not  fall  a whit 
behind  the  most  splendid  monarch  of 
the  age.  For  the  time  being,  Wolsey 
had  by  his  genius  raised  his  master  to 
the  first  rank  and  foremost  place 


among  the  potentates  of  Christendom. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  interview 
to  show  him  to  the  world,  surrounded 
by  all  those  accessories  to  which  the 
imagination  of  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
at  that  time  lent  itself  a willing 
prisoner.  Railway  scrip,  or  a supposed 
balance  at  a man’s  bankers’,  effects 
that  object  now. 

^ “ The  most  goodliest  prince  that 
ever  reigned  over  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land.” Hall,  p.  609.  So  also  4he 
French  accounts : “ Leroy  d’Angleterre 
est  moult  beau  prince,  et  honneste, 
hault  et  droit ; sa  maniere  doulce  et 
benigne : ung  peu  grasset ; et  une 
barbe  rousse,  assez  grande,  qui  luy 
advient  tres  bien.” 
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followed  in  cloth  of  tissue,  the  harness  of  their  horses  covered 
with  gold  scales.  In  front  rode  the  old  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
bearing  the  sword  of  estate  before  the  King ; behind  came  the 
Cardinal,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Suffolk,  with  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  others. 

A shot  fired  from  the  castle  of  Guisnes,  and  responded  to 
by  a shot  from  the  castle  at  Arde,  gave  warning  that  the  two 
princes  were  ready  to  set  forward.  As  Henry  advanced 
towards  the  valley  with  all  his  company  in  military  array,  the 
French  King  might  be  descried  on  the  opposite  hill  with  his 
dazzling  company,  in  dress,  deportment,  and  the  splendour  of 
his  retinue  not  less  glorious  or  conspicuous  than  his  rival. 
Over  a short  cassock  of  gold  frieze,  he  wore  a mantle  of  cloth 
of  gold  covered  with  jewels.  The  front  and  the  sleeves  were 
studded  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  large  loose- 
hanging pearls  ; on  his  head  he  wore  a velvet  bonnet  adorned 
with  plumes  and  precious  stones.  Far  in  advance  rode  the 
provost-marshal  with  his  archers  to  clear  the  ground.  Then 
followed  the  marshals  of  the  army  in  cloth  of  gold,  their  orders 
about  their  necks,  mounted  on  horses  covered  with  gold  trap- 
pings ; next  the  grand  master,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
the  King  of  Navarre.  After  them  came  the  Swiss  guard  on 
foot,  in  new  liveries,  with  their  drums,  flutes,  trumpets,  clarions, 
and  hautbois  ; then  the  gentlemen  of  the  household ; and 
immediately  preceding  the  King  was  the  grand  constable, 
Bourbon,  bearing  the  sword  naked,  and  the  Grand  Ecuyer, 
with  the  sword  of  France,  powdered  with  go\di  fleurs-de-lis. 

As  the  two  companies  approached  each  other,  there  was  a 
momentary  pause.  The  French  watched  with  some  jealousy 
the  close  array  of  the  English  footmen,  who,  stretched  in  a 
long  line  on  the  King’s  left,  marched  step  for  step  wdth  all  the 
solemn  gravity  of  their  nation,  as  if  they  were  rather  preparing 
for  battle  than  pastime ; whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  French  awakened  the  national  jealousy  of  the 
Englishmen.  ‘‘  Sir,  ye  be  my  king  and  sovereign,”  broke  in 
the  Lord  Abergavenny  in  breathless  haste  ; ‘‘wherefore,  above 
all  I am  bound  to  show  you  truth,  and  not  to  let  (stop)  for 
none.  I have  been  in  the  French  party,  and  they  be  more  in 
number; — double  so  many  as  ye  be.”  Then  spoke  up  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  “ Sire,  whatever  my  lord  of  Abergavenny 
sayeth,  I myself  have  been  there,  and  the  Frenchmen  be  more 
in  fear  of  you  and  your  subjects  than  your  subjects  be  of  them. 
Wherefore,”  said  the  Earl,  “if  I were  worthy  to  give  counsel. 

VOL.  I.  2 a 
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your  grace  should  march  forward.”  ‘‘So  we  intend,  my 
lord,”  replied  the  King.  “On  afore,  my  masters,”  shouted 
the  officers  of  arms;  and  the  whole  company  halted,  face 
foremost,  close  by  the  valley  of  Arde. 

A minute’s  pause— a breathless  silence,  followed  by  a slight 
stir  on  both  sides.  Then  from  the  dense  array  of  cloth  of 
gold,  silver,  and  jewelry,  of  white  plumes  and  waving  pennons, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  myriads  of  spectators  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  the  shrill  burst  of  pipes,  trumpets  and 
clarions,  two  horsemen  were  seen  to  emerge,  and,  in  the  sight 
of  both  nations,  slowly  descend  into  the  valley  from  opposite 
sides.  These  were  the  two  sovereigns.  As  they  approached 
nearer  they  spurred  their  horses  to  a gallop ; then  uncovering, 
embraced  each  other  on  horseback,  and  after  dismounting 
embraced  again.  Whilst  the  two  sovereigns  proceeded  arm 
in  arm  to  a rich  pavilion — which  no  one  else  was  allowed  to 
enter,  except  Wolsey  on  one  side  and  the  Admiral  of  France 
on  the  other — the  officers  on  both  sides,  intermingling  their 
ranks,  made  good  cheer,  and  toasted  each  other  in  broken 
French  and  English  : “ Bons  amys,  French  and  English  ! ” ^ 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  field 
for  the  tournament.  The  lists,  900  feet  in  length  and  320 
feet  broad,  were  pitched  on  a rising  ground  in  the  territory  of 
Guisnes,  about  halfway  between  Guisnes  and  Arde.  Galleries 
hung  with  tapestry  surrounded  the  inclosure,  and,  on  the 
right  side  in  the  place  of  honour,  were  two  glazed  chambers 
for  the  two  Queens.  A deep  foss  served  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 
The  entrances  were  guarded  by  twelve  French  and  twelve 
English  archers ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  lists,  under  a triumphal 
arch,  stood  the  perron,  or  tree  of  nobility,  from  which  the 
shields  of  the  two  Kings  were  suspended  on  a higher  line  than 
those  of  the  other  challengers  and  answerers.  The  perron 
for  Henry  VIII.  was  formed  of  a hawthorn  ; and  for  Francis  I., 
of  a raspberry  (framboisier) , in  supposed  allusion  to  his  name. 
Cloth  of  gold  served  for  the  trunk  and  dried  leaves  ; the  foliage 
was  of  green  silk  ; the  flowers  and  fruits  of  silver  and  Venetian 
gold.  Under  the  tree,  which  measured  in  compass  not  less 
than  129>  feet,  the  heralds  took  their  stand  on  an  artificial 
mound,  surrounded  by  railings  of  green  damask. 

On  Sunday,  whilst  the  French  King  dined  at  Guisnes  with 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  English  King  dined  with  the 

' “ Disoient  ces  parolles  ; Bons  repetant  plusieurs  foys  en  beuvant 
amys,  Francoys  et  Angloys,  en  les  lung  a laultre  de  bon  couraige.” 
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French  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on  at  Arde.  On 
arriving  at  the  Queen’s  lodgings,  Henry  was  received  by 
Louise  of  Savoy,  and  a bevy  of  ladies  magnificently  dressed. 
Passing  slowly  through  their  ranks,  in  leisurely  admiration  of 
their  charms,^  he  reached  the  apartment  where  the  Queen 
attended  his  coming.  As  he  made  his  reverence  to  the  Queen, 
she  rose  from  her  chair  of  state  to  meet  him.  Kneeling  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground,  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  he  first  kissed 
the  Queen,  next  Madame,  then  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on,  and 
finally  all  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  the  company.  This 
done,  dinner  was  announced.  At  the  third  service,  Mountjoy 
herald  entered  with  a great  golden  goblet,  crying,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  England,  “ Largess  to  the  most  high,  mighty, 
and  excellent  prince,  Henry  King  of  England,  &c.  Largess, 
largess ! ” The  banquet  ended  at  five  in  the  evening,  when 
the  King  took  his  leave.  To  display  his  skill  before  the 
ladies,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  making  it  bound  and  curvet 
‘‘  as  valiantly  as  any  man  could  do.” 

The  jousts  commenced  on  Monday  the  11th.  The  rules 
adopted  to  secure  fair  play  and  guard  against  accidents  may 
be  read  by  those  curious  in  such  matters  in  the  original  black- 
letter  “ Ordonnance,”  printed  at  the  time.^ 

On  the  first  day  the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  with 
their  aids,  held  the  lists  against  all  comers ; and,  with  the 
exception  of  Wednesday,  when  the  wind  was  too  high,  the 
jousts  continued  without  interruption  throughout  the  week. 
On  Sunday  the  two  Kings  exchanged  hospitality  as  before. 
On  this  occasion  Francis,  dropping  all  reserve,  visited  the 
King  of  England  before  eight  in  the  morning,  attended  by 
four  companions  only,  and,  entering  his  apartment  without 
ceremony,  embraced  him  as  he  was  seated  at  breakfast.®  The 
jousts  were  concluded  in  the  following  week,  with  a solemn 
mass  sung  by  the  Cardinal  in  a chapel  erected  on  the  field. 
The  arrangements  observed  on  this  occasion,  not  less  elaborate 
than  those  by  which  the  feats  of  arms  were  regulated,  may  be 
read  in  the  same  volume  as  the  ‘‘Ordonnance.”^  Here,  as 
in  the  ceremonial  of  the  lists,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  reigned 
triumphant.  When  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  according  to 
the  usages  of  the  time,  presented  the  Gospel  to  the  French 

^ “Tout  a son  aise  pour  les  veoir  ^ This  story  has  been  repeated  with 

a son  plaisir.”  various  embellishments. 

2 Of  which  an  epitome  will  be  * See  Calendar,  III.  p.  311. 

found  in  the  Calendar,  III.  870. 
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King  to  kiss,  Francis,  declining,  conamanded  it  to  be  offered 
to  the  King  of  England,  who  was  too  well  bred  to  accept  the 
honour.  When  the  Pax  was  presented  at  the  Agnus  Dei,  the 
two  sovereigns  repeated  the  same  mannerly  breeding.  The 
two  Queens  were  equally  ceremonious.  After  a polite  alter- 
cation of  some  minutes,  when  neither  would  decide  who  should 
be  the  first  to  kiss  the  Pax,  womanlike  they  kissed  each  other 
instead.  A sermon  in  Latin,  enlarging  on  the  blessings  of 
peace,  was  delivered  by  Pace  at  the  close  of  the  service ; and 
an  artificial  firework,  four  fathoms  long,  in  the  shape  of  a 
salamander,  was  sent  up  in  the  air  in  the  direction  of  Guisnes, 
to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  beholders.  The  whole 
was  concluded  with  a banquet,  at  which  the  royal  ladies,  too 
polite  to  eat,  spent  their  time  in  conversation ; but  the  legates, 
cardinals,  and  prelates  dined,  drank,  and  ate  sans  fiction,  in 
another  room  by  themselves. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  June,  the  Kings  met  in  the  lists 
to  interchange  gifts  and  bid  each  other  farewell.  Henry  and 
his  court  left  for  Calais ; Francis  returned  to  Abbeville. 

The  two  Kings  parted,  on  the  best  of  terms,  as  the  world 
thought,  and  with  mutual  feelings  of  regret.  Yet  Henry  had 
already  arranged  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  Gravelines,  there  to 
settle  the  terms  of  a new  convention,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  French  King.^  The  imperial  envoy,  the  Marquis  d’Arschot, 
arrived  at  Calais  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  was  received  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  the  5th  the  King  visited  Grave- 
lines, and  returned  with  the  Emperor  to  Calais  three  days 
after.  The  interview,  graced  by  the  presence  of  Charles,  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  Herman,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
the  Lord  Chievres,  though  less  splendid,  was  more  cordial  than 
the  interview  with  the  French  King,  and  was  meant  for 
business. 

Frugal  and  reserved,  the  Emperor  contrived,  by  his  simple 
and  unostentatious  habits,  to  render  himself  more  agreeable 
to  his  English  guests  than  even  Francis  had  been  able  to  do 
with  all  his  profuse  and  expensive  civilities.  Not,  as  some 
may  condemn  us,  in  consequence  of  our  national  fickleness  ; 
nor,  as  others  may  excuse  us,  because  Englishmen  preferred 
the  plainer  manners  of  the  German  or  the  Fleming ; but 
because  in  the  interview  with  France,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
there  was  no  real  cordiality.  A tournament,  in  fact,  was  the 
least  eligible  method  of  promoting  friendly  feeling ; it  was 

^ See  III.  914,  seq. 
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more  likely  to  engender  unpleasant  disputes  and  jealousies. 
To  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  for  preserving  order  and  fair 
play  among  the  combatants  was  not  an  easy  or  a popular 
task.  National  rivalry  was  apt  to  break  out,  and  it  was  hard 
for  the  judges  to  escape  the  imputation  of  partiality.  Nor 
did  the  English,  it  must  be  admitted,  return  from  the  field 
in  much  good  humour.  With  a feeling  of  complacency  en- 
gendered by  their  insular  position  and  their  long  isolation 
from  the  Continent,  they  had  been  wont  to  consider  them- 
selves as  far  superior  to  the  French  in  all  exercises  of  strength 
and  agility.  The  French  knights  had  shown  themselves  fully 
equal  to  their  English  opponents ; the  French  King  was  not 
inferior  in  personal  courage  and  activity  to  his  English  rivald 
Then  rumours,  such  as  spring  up  like  the  dragon’s  teeth  in 
vast  and  motley  multitudes,  evidently  fanned  and  fostered  by 
Flemish  emissaries,  continually  represented  the  French  as 
engaged  in  contriving  some  act  of  treachery  against  the 
English  King  and  nation.  Among  the  nobles,  also,  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  of  Buckingham,  the  Lord  Abergavenny  and 
others,  were  glad  of  any  pretext  for  maligning  a pageant  of 
which  Wolsey  had  the  prime  direction. 

Francis  still  hovered  on  the  frontier  in  the  fruitless  hope 
of  being  invited  to  take  part  in  this  interview  with  the 
Emperor.  The  day  before  Charles  left  Ghent,  the  Lady 
Vendome  and  the  Duchess  her  daughter-in-law  contrived  to 
have  business  in  that  town ; but  their  artifice  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Francis  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
assurance  that  the  visage  and  countenance  of  his  English  ally 
appeared  “ not  to  be  so  replenished  with  joy  ” as  at  the  valley 
of  Arde,^  and  that  he  had  given  proofs  of  undiminished  affec- 
tion by  riding  a courser  that  Francis  had  given  him.  With 
an  impressiveness  intended  to  be  candid,  he  told  Sir  Kichard 
Wingfield,  who  had  succeeded  as  English  resident  at  the 
French  court,  that  if  the  king  Catholic  were  a prince  of  like 
faith  unto  the  King  his  brother  (Henry),  and  that  he  might 
perceive  from  Wolsey  that  his  coming  thither  (to  Calais) 
might  be  the  cause  of  any  good  conclusion  between  them  ” 
(that  is,  between  himself  and  the  Emperor),  “ he  would  not 
fail  to  come  in  post,  and  not  to  have  looked  for  rank  and 

^ Thus  Hall,  who  will  not  be  accused  and  so  well  acted  his  challenge  of 
of  partiality  to  the  French,  says  (p.  jousts,  that  he  ought  ever  to  be  spoken 
616)  : “The  French  King  on  his  part  of.” 
ran  valiantly,  breaking  spears  eagerly,  ^ III.  913. 
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place  to  him  belonging,  but  would  have  put  him  into  the 
King’s  chamber  as  one  of  the  number  of  the  same.”  But 
neither  bis  extreme  humility,  nor  bis  flattering  proposal  that 
Henry  and  himself,  “the  chief  pillars  of  Christendom,” 
should  handle  the  Pope,  whom  Francis  knew  “ to  he  at  some 
season  the  fearfullest  creature  of  the  world,  and  at  some  other 
to  he  as  brave,”  nor  the  schemes  and  blandishments  of  the 
ladies,  availed.  He  chafed  under  his  disappointment;  still 
more  at  his  ill  success  in  counteracting  the  growing  intimacy 
of  Henry  and  the  Emperor.  He  had  exhausted  to  little 
purpose,  ‘‘that  liberal  and  unsuspicious  confldence  ” which 
too  credulous  historians  are  apt  to  think  characterized  his 
proceedings  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  less  attractive  and  engaging  contemporary. 
He  could  neither  prevent  the  meeting  of  his  two  rivals,  nor 
penetrate  their  secrets.  He  was  utterly  foiled,  yet  dared  not 
show  his  resentment.  Whilst  the  Pope  and  the  Spaniards, 
unable  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  or  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  were  puzzled  and  scandalized  at  the  Emperor’s 
condescension,  the  world  looked  on  with  astonishment,  as 
well  it  might,  to  see  the  two  monarchs  of  the  West  thus 
anxiously  soliciting  the  Cardinal’s  good  graces.  What  could 
there  be  in  the  son  of  a butcher  to  command  such  deference  ? ^ 

Of  the  projects  discussed  at  this  interview  we  are  not 
precisely  informed.  The  English  version,^  intended  for  the 
meridian  of  the  French  court,  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
Francis,  is  the  only  account  we  possess.  If  any  credit  be  due  to 
a statement  prepared  under  such  circumstances  and  calculated 
to  alienate  the  French  King  irrecoverably  from  the  Emperor, 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  imperial  ambassadors  had  already 
proposed  to  Henry  to  break  off  his  matrimonial  engagement 
with  France,  and  transfer  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary  to 
the  Emperor.  As  a,n  inducement  for  the  King  to  coincide  in 
this  arrangement,  the  Emperor  undertook  to  make  war  on 
France  by  sea  and  land,  and  not  desist  until  Henry  “had 
recovered  his  right  and  title  in  the  same.”  ® The  King, 
according  to  the  same  document,  rejected  such  a teacherous 
overture  with  the  utmost  horror,  vehemently  protesting  against 
its  immorality  and  perfidiousness.  That  such  a proposal  was 
made,  though  probably  not  by  Chievres/  to  whom  it  is 

^ For  the  arrangements  at  this  in-  ^ 930 

terview,  see  the  Rutland  Papers,  p.  50.  * The  proposition  was  put  in  the 

See  III.  p.  346.  mouth  of  Chievres,  the  minister  of 
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attributed — that  it  was  accepted  by  England,  but  with  none 
!i  of  the  indignation  described  in  the  document — is  clear  beyond 
j dispute.  Long  before  any  interruption  had  occurred  in  the 

I amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries,  before  even  the 

I landing  of  Charles  at  Canterbury,  or  in  the  interview  in  the 

! valley  of  Arde,  it  had  been  secretly  proposed  that  the  French 

I engagement  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  hand  of  Mary  be 
transferred  to  the  Emperor.^  The  King’s  horror  at  this  act 
of  faithlessness — if  it  had  any  existence  beyond  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written — must  have  been  tardy  and  gratuitous, 
seeing  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  meeting  at  Calais  was  to 
settle  the  basis  of  this  matrimonial  alliance,  and  obtain  the 
solemn  ratification  of  the  Emperor. 

But  Charles  was  in  no  hurry  to  commit  himself.  His 
indecision  was  the  result  rather  of  policy  than  of  temper.  As 
the  Princess  and  himself  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
relationship,  no  matrimonial  alliance  could  be  concluded 
between  them  without  a papal  dispensation  : — a pretext  fertile 
in  delay,  or,  should  his  interests  require  it,  spacious  and  con- 
venient for  retracting  his  engagements.  The  offer  of  his 
hand,  whether  made  in  sincerity  or  not  by  the  Emperor, 
served  his  purposes ; it  kept  Henry  faithful  to  his  interests, 
and  opposed  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  blandishments  of 
France.  By  insisting  on  a papal  dispensation,  the  Emperor 
reserved  for  himself  a loophole  of  escape,  should  he  find  his 
union  with  Mary  inexpedient,  or  desire  to  extract  more 
advantageous  terms  from  his  future  father-in-law.  His 
matrimonial  projects  at  this  time  were  somewhat  complicated. 

He  had  bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
marry  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  France.  Her  continued  in- 
disposition, and  the  disinclination  of  his  Spanish  subjects  to 
the  match,  furnished  him  with  a valid  excuse  for  breaking  his 
engagement.  To  gratify  himself  no  less  than  his  subjects, 
the  Emperor  was  already  turning  his  eyes  towards  a matri- 
monial alliance  with  Portugal.  Next  perhaps  to  the  hand  of 
Mary,  such  an  alliance  offered  those  pecuniary  advantages  of 
which  Charles  at  this  time  stood  much  in  need.  His  troops 
were  in  a state  of  disorder  and  insubordination  for  want  of 
pay.  They  could  neither  be  suffered  to  remain  where  they 
were,  nor  be  transferred  to  more  friendly  territories,  lest  by 
their  excesses  they  should  convert  friends  into  enemies.  His 

Charles  Y.,  because  he,  more  than  any  French  interests, 
other,  was  supposed  to  favour  the  ^ See  III.  pp.  425,  458. 
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ambassadors  wanted  money  even  to  pay  their  couriers.  Of 
his  vast  dominions  in  the  old  world,  Spain,  in  a state  of 
insurrection,  refused  to  submit  to  the  extortions  of  the  tax 
collectors.^  The  Flemings,  sulky  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
prodigality  of  the  court,  would  advance  no  funds  for  purposes 
and  projects  over  which  they  could  exercise  no  control.  Never 
wealthy,  jealous,  to  a fault,  of  their  independence,  his  new 
German  subjects  turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties ; whilst 
Italy,  plundered  alike  by  friend  and  foe,  was  in  no  condition 
to  relieve  his  increasing  necessities.  Master  of  the  most 
extensive  dominions  in  the  world,  Charles  was  the  least 
formidable  Prince  of  his  age.  As  Leo  X.  told  the  imperial 
ambassador,  his  master’s  power  was  merely  negative : it 
depended  on  his  opposition  to  French  aggrandizement,  which 
most  men  feared,  and  all  men  suspected.  As  for  the  rest, 
said  the  sagacious  Pontiff,  it  was  more  in  appearance  than 
reality. 

So  a marital  alliance  with  England,  or  rather  the  aid 
which  so  rich  a country  could  afford  him,  became  with  Charles 
a state  necessity.  But  of  the  three  ladies  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  wed,  not  one  could  be  rejected  without  disastrous 
consequences.  On  Madame  Charlotte  depended  the  friendship 
of  France ; on  the  Princess  Mary,  the  alliance  of  England ; 
the  rejection  of  Isabella  of  Portugal  was  equivalent  to  the  loss 
of  some  millions  of  ducats.  It  was  his  policy,  therefore,  or 
that  of  his  ministers,  to  flatter  the  expectations  of  each  by 
turns,  and  reduce  none  to  absolute  despair.  La  Sauch  and 
Barroso  carried  on  the  negociations  with  Portugal — to  which 
his  own  sister,  of  course,  contributed  not  a little  ; the  Bishop 
of  Elna  kept  the  English  court  in  good  humour ; whilst 
Chievres,  the  most  powerful  and  influential  of  his  advisers, 
whom  Wolsey  most  feared  and  hated,  not  without  cause, 
supported  his  interests  with  France. 

For  the  present,  negociations  languished  on  all  sides.  On 
his  return  from  the  interviews  at  Guisnes  and  Calais,  Wolsey 
had  started  on  a pilgrimage  to  Walsingham,  and  all  business 
was  suspende,d  in  his  absence.  The  King  spent,  most  of  his 
time  in  hunting.^  The  Emperor  was  occupied  in  preparing 

' See  particularly  III.  976.  One  become  of  5,600,000  ducats  of  gold 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  insurrection  and  other  monies  received  by  the 
was  the  prodigality  of  the  Emperor’s  Emperor  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
Flemish  ministers.  The  insurgents  of  Arragon. 

insisted  upon  knowing  what  had  * “There  is  no  other  news  here,” 
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For  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  for  France,  its 
relations  with  England,  though  ostensibly  amiable,  were  ruffled 
py  various  incidents  which  boded  no  good  to  the  unity  of  the 
two  crowns.  Too  cautious,  if  not  too  politic,  to  express  his 
real  sentiments,  the  French  monarch  naturally  regarded  the 
late  interview  at  Calais  with  jealousy  and  distrust.  He  was 
too  well  informed  of  what  had  passed  not  to  harbour  resent - 
I ment ; too  sensible  of  his  danger  to  display  it.  A vigorous  or 
angry  remonstrance  would  have  given  England  an  excuse  for 
throwing  herself  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor.  If 
that  step  could  not  he  entirely  averted,  every  hour’s  delay  was 
an  advantage.  A seeming  friendship,  however  flimsy  and 
hollow,  was  better  than  a declaration  of  open  hostility.  A 
{show  of  undiminished  amity  with  England  served  to  intimidate 

Itthe  Pope,  and  keep  in  awe  the  secondary  powers  of  Christen- 
dom, who  were  only  too  ready  to  declare  against  him.  The 
task,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  a hard  one ; it  was  in  danger 
of  being  frustrated  every  hour  by  some  unforeseen  accident, 
by  some  trifle,  weak  as  air,  invested  with  exaggerated  propor- 
Itions  by  the  jealousy  of  the  two  courts,  or  the  mercantile 
! rivalry  of  the  two  nations.  At  the  meeting  in  the  valley  of 
Arde,  Francis  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  putting  the 
ruinous  defences  of  that  town  into  better  condition.  The 
work  had  been  continued  when  the  interview  was  over.  Eager 
to  take  offence,  Henry  complained.  He  ordered  his  ambas- 
j sadors  to  remonstrate.  The  French  were  indignant : such  a 
j proceeding,  they  said,  was  “ very  strange  ; ” and  the  ambas- 
sadors  must  have  exceeded  their  commission.  The  defences, 
they  averred,  were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  King’s 
person;  for  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  his  subjects  on  the 
frontiers.  The  English  Court  doggedly  refused  to  entertain 
! “ this  strange  overture,”  as  they  termed  it.  They  urged  that 
1 no  fortifications  had  been  erected  at  Arde  ever  since  they  were 
I razed,  either  in  this  King’s  reign  or  in  that  of  his  predecessor  ; 

I therefore,  “ it  was  right  strange  under  the  color  of  this  inter- 
; view  that  the  French  should  attempt  to  do  what  might  annoy 
the  King’s  subjects,  and  put  them  in  suspicion  of  living  in 
trouble  rather  than  in  quietness.”  With  remonstrances  that 
looked  like  menaces  they  mingled  gentler  expostulations, 
5 Such  works,  they  said,  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
I French  King;  the  friendship  of  England  was  a better  pro» 

? writes  Tunstal  to  Wolsey,  then  on  his  continual  hunting.”  Aug.  18, 

I)  journey,  “ but  goodly  pastimes  and 
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tection  than  walls  or  bulwarks.  If,  however,  Francis  persisted  , 
in  this  course,  Englishmen  would  be  faintly  encouraged  to  I 
take  his  part,  so  much  they  murmured  at  these  proceedings.^ 

The  town  of  Arde  was  as  much  a part  of  the  French 
dominions  as  Calais  was  of  England ; and  Henry  would  have  , 
deemed  it  strange  and  unwarrantable  if,  even  under  the  pre- ,, 
tence  of  amity,  Francis  had  protested  against  similar  repairs  | 
at  Guisnes  or  Calais.  The  dispute  grew  warm;  the  King  of  | 
England  and  his  minister  were  resolute;  at  last  Francis  | 
yielded.  The  fortifications  of  Arde  were  abandoned,  and  by  ' 
the  1st  of  October,  as  Sandys  wrote  to  Wolsey,^not  a workman; 
or  pioneer  was  to  be  found  in  the  place.  ’ 

Whilst  these  causes  for  irritation  arose  to  disturb  the 
amity  of  the  two  Kings,  and  the  Emperor  was  occupied  atlj 
Gravelines  in  making  himself  agreeable  to  his  new  allies,  ; 
his  subjects  in  Spain,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  rose  in  i 
rebellion  under  Don  Juan  Padilla.  The  enthusiasm  inspired  ! 
by  the  insurrection,  the  celerity  with  which  it  spread  among  ; 
the  commons,  indicate  some  deeper  and  more  abiding  cause  j 
of  disaffection  than  the  greed  of  the  Emperor’s  Flemish; 
ministers,  to  whose  rapacity  and  insolence  it  has  beenli 
generally  attributed.  But  I have  only  to  consider  the  fact  in 
its  more  immediate  relation  to  those  events  which  determined  i 
the  policy  of  England.  Whilst  the  whole  energies  of  Charles  | 
were  taxed  to  repress  rebellion  in  Spain,  he  could  find  no  1 
leisure  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  So  Francis  || 
prepared  to  make  the  most  of  his  advantage,  by  invading  the  j| 
peninsula,  secure  of  success,  and  free  from  interruption.  'I 

The  news  of  his  intention  fell  like  a thunderbolt  on  the  !| 
astonished  ears  of  the  English  court.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unwelcome  or  more  disastrous.  It  was  not  merely  the  || 
aggrandizement  of  French  territory  which  had  to  be  feared,  |j 
should  the  French  arms  prove  successful.  The  mere  presence 
of  the  French  in  Italy  would  at  once  put  a stop  to  all  those  ; 
designs  which  English  and  Imperialists  had  been  piy)secuting  ; 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  secrecy,  and  despatch,  and  had  not 
yet  brought  to  a successful  termination.  It  had  been  the  ,ij 
object  of  Wolsey  to  unite  in  one  firm  alliance,  offensive  and  ' 

* See  Euthal’s letter  to  the  Cardinal  sufficient  answer  to  the  insinuations  ! 
while  on  his  journey  to  Walsingham,  that  the  King  was  wholly  influenced  ; 
August  18,  III.  App.  No.  10.  As  in  all  his  measures  by  his  minister,  and 
Euthal  was  expressing  the  King’s  scarcely  ever  looked  at  his  despatches.  ; 
sentiments  before  he  had  received  any  2 j j 1013.  i 

communication  from  Wolsey,  it  is  a 
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defensive,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  England.  But  if 
Francis  persisted  in  his  intention,  if  he  once  made  his  ap- 
i pearance  in  Italy,  all  hopes  of  such  a combination  were  at  an 
end.  So  far  from  becoming  a party  to  the  league,  the  Pope, 

! timid  and  vacillating,  would  make  the  best  terms  that  he 
could  with  his  dreaded  and  abhorred  protector.  All  Italy 
would  follow  his  example ; and  thus  the  very  instrument 
which  the  Cardinal  hoped  might  be  brought  to  hear  against 
France  would  be  turned  against  himself. 

To  oppose  the  design  with  threats  or  open  violence  would 
’ have  been  inconsistent  with  those  professions  of  friendship 
which  England  still  thought  fit  to  adopt  towards  the  French 
j King.  Nothing  remained  but  to  try  the  effects  of  negociation. 

The  English  ambassador  was  instructed  to  represent  to  Francis 
] the  deep  regret  with  which  his  master  had  heard  of  his  inten- 
I tion  to  cross  the  mountains.  Such  a distance,  he  urged,  must 
separate  very  friends,  and  prove  a barrier  to  that  free  and 
constant  intercourse  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  them. 

I As  French  interests  were  so  well  established  in  Italy,  Henry 
, trusted  that  there  would  he  no  urgent  cause  for  such  an 
expedition.  If,  however,  Francis  apprehended  the  Emperor’s 
designs  in  that  quarter  (and  that  alone  could  justify  his 
; enterprise  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace),  his  English  ally 
would  take  ample  care  to  send  effectual  aid,  and  join  with 
him  in  repelling  the  invader.^ 

I What  answer  was  made  by  Francis  to  these  amicable 

I remonstrances  we  are  not  informed.  I find  by  a subsequent 
despatch  from  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  ^ that  the  English  ministers 
were  still  labouring  at  the  same  anvil,  with  little  apparent 
success.  To  discover  his  real  intentions,  Carew  told  the 
French  monarch  that  after  the  diet,  soon  to  be  held  at  Worms, 
the  Emperor  intended  to  return  into  Spain,  and  extinguish 
the  rebellion  in  person.  More  than  usually  cautious  and 
reticent,  Francis  replied  it  was  quite  needful  the  Emperor 
should  do  so.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  betray  his  intentions, 
f as  he  was  apt  to  do  when  drawn  into  conversation.  When 
j ^ Carew  informed  him  that  his  master  had  persuaded  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor,  the  Swiss,  and  all  the  estates  of  Italy  to 
maintain  their  amity  with  France,  so  that  he  should  have 
no  occasion  to  cross  the  mountains,  except  for  his  amusement, 
Francis  coldly  answered  that  his  expedition  was  only  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  subjects  and  the  reform  of  justice.  With 
: ^ III,  1092.  2 1126 ; compare  also  1157. 
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more  courtesy,  but  less  sincerity,  his  favourite  minister,  the 
Admiral,  professed  the  greatest  gratitude  for  Henry’s  good 
offices.  He  thought  the  English  “counsel  right  good  and 
honorable  to  the  King  his  master ; ” and  if  matters  could  be 
concluded  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  in  such  a way  1 
as  not  to  compromise  his  master’s  honour  and  profit,  why — I, 
he  himself  would  be  content  to  urge  the  King  to  follow  Henry’s 
advice,  and  desist  from  so  expensive  an  expedition  ! 

Matters  were  beginning  to  wear  a serious  aspect.  On  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  they  were  not  more  encouraging.  After 
his  coronation  at  Aix,  a ceremony  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  Charles  had  to  decide  at  once  on 
his  future  movements.  The  condition  of  Spain  and  of  Italy 
was  equally  critical ; both  equally  demanded  his  immediate  | 
presence.  The  rebellion  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  in 
Spain ; Italy,  exj)osed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost  irretrievably.  If  Charles  turned  his  steps 
towards  Italy,  Spain  would  be  surrendered  to  the  rebels,  and 
Navarre  revert  to  its  ancient  rulers.  The  d’Albrets,  re- 
established on  their  ancient  throne,  would  prove  an  effectual 
support  to  France,  and  cause  incessant  trouble  to  Spain.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  turned  to  Spain,  the  Pope  and  all  the 
minor  potentates  of  Italy,  abandoned  to  themselves,  would  fall 
a prey  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French.  | 

Besides,  he  had  already  bound  himself  at  his  coronation  to 
settle  the  troubles  of  Germany.  What  sort  of  task  that  was  i 
at  any  time,  and  still  more  in  1521,  the  reader  may  judge  by  a 
memorial  of  the  agenda  at  the  diet  at  Worms,  transmitted  to  i 
England  apparently  by  Spinelly,  at  the  instigation  of  Tunstal,  1 
and  arranged  under  fifteen  heads. ^ In  addition  to  the  religious  | 
controversies  and  the  refutation  of  Luther’s  heresies,  almost 
all  the  disputes  by  which  Germany  had  been  distracted  for  | 
the  last  fifty  years  were  to  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  j 
possible,  adjusted.  More  than  thirt}^  bishops  were  at  variance  j 
with  the  temporal  lords  for  their  several  jurisdictions.  Nurem-  i 
berg,  Wurzburg,  Bamberg,  Constance,  were  each  engaged  in  : 
obstinate,  feuds ; here  temporal,  there  ecclesiastical  disputes,  ■ 


* See  III.  1185.  The  diet,  says 
the  tnemorial,  will  take  notice  of  the 
books  and  descriptions  (i.e.  writings) 
made  by  friar  Martin  Lutero,  a schis- 
matic, against  the  court  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  same  witness  the 
proceedings  already  taken  against  him 


i 

had  been  of  little  efficacy.  The  Pope’s  j 
curse  was  disregarded,  and  Luther’s  j 
works  were  devoured  with  greater  j 
avidity  than  before  : “ the  which  friar  ; 
Martin  of  the  elector  of  Saxon  and  1 
other  princes  of  this  country  is  ! 
favored.”  ' 
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put  forth  their  vigorous  and  interminable  filaments.  One 
proposal,  especially  worth  notice,  was  to  be  carried  if  possible, 
and  seemed  likely  to  raise  a storm  of  opposition;  sc.  “that 
no  man,  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  and  Electors, 
should,  for  any  personal  quarrel  or  other  cause,  presume  to 
declare  war,  as  had  been  done  in  times  past : ” and  to  this, 
says  the  memorial,  the  cities  and  towns  were  determined  to 
stick  fast. 

Could  anything  show  more  clearly  the  confusion  and  dis- 
order into  which  Germany  was  plunged,  or  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  undertaken  by  the  Emperor,  at  the  time  when  every 
quarter  of  his  dominions  was  threatened  by  a domestic  or  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  the  very  units  of  which  society  was  com- 
posed were  ready  to  start  back  into  their  primaeval  chaos  ? 

Charles  was  perplexed,  and  hesitated.  His  council  was 
divided.  One  party,  of  whom  Chievres  was  the  chief,  was 
loud  and  earnest  in  its  asseverations  that  the  ill  news  from 
Spain  was  exaggerated.  If,  said  they,  Italy  be  abandoned, 
Milan  must  be  lost ; French  influence  will  become  predominant 
in  the  peninsula;  the  Pope,  inclined  to  befriend  the  Emperor, 
will  make  terms  with  his  enemy.  These  arguments  were 
enforced  by  numerous  Italian  exiles  driven  from  their  homes 
through  hatred  or  oppression  of  French  rule  ; still  more,  by 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  Don  Manuel,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  Papal  court.  But  they  were  not  urged 
solely  out  of  consideration  to  the  Emperor’s  interests.  Chievres 
and  his  Flemish  favourites  had  become  odious  to  Spain  by 
their  rapacity.  To  return,  and  brave  the  irritation  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  impossible.  So  in  the  determination  of  this 
political  dispute  was  involved  the  fall  of  one  party,  and  the 
supremacy  of  its  rivals.  And  not  that  only.  If  Charles 
resolved  on  returning  to  Spain,  the  influence  of  Chievres 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it  all  hopes  of  French  supremacy 
in  the  councils  of  the  Emperor.  This  is  the  key  to  the  policy 
of  Henry  and  his  minister.  This  was  the  reason  of  their 
urging  the  Emperor  to  return  to  Spain.  Their  repeated 
representations  of  the  necessity  of  such  a step, — their  solici- 
tude for  this  quarter  of  the  imperial  dominions,  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  that  charity  which  nations  in  general  entertain  for 
the  troubles  of  their  neighbours, — had  this  end  in  view,  this, 
and  no  other.  And  to  this,  and  no  other  cause,  must  we 
refer  the  explosion  of  wrath  with  which  the  Spanish  envoy 
some  months  before  received  Wolsey’s  considerate  suggestion, 
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that  Madame  (Margaret)  should  change  places  with  Chievres,  ' 
whose  grey  hairs  required  repose,  and  whose  presence  would;  s 
be  less  beneficial  in  Spain.^  | 

As  sickness  prevailed  at  Worms,  the  diet  was  dissolved  in  ! 
the  end  of  May,  1521,  after  a very  short  conference.  It  was  | 
not  reserved  for  Emperor  or  Electors  to  settle  in  the  space  of : 
two  months  the  disputes  by  which  Germany  was  distracted, 
still  less  to  put  back  again  into  the  original  nutshell  from  ; ' 
which  it  had  emanated  the  nascent  spirit  of  reform.  The  | 
sun-dial  of  public  opinion  would  not  return  one  degree  back- 1 ‘ 
ward  for  Pope,  Emperor,  men,  or  devils.  So  Luther,  fortis-  ’ 
simus  peccator,  retired  from  the  diet  to  disseminate  winged : ' 
briefs  and  letters  from  his  island  of  Patmos,  and  fight  the ' ' 
devil  over  again  in  his  solitude  of  the  Wartberg,  as  he  had  i ^ 
fought  with  him  among  the  beasts  at  Worms.  Bishops  were  ; ’ 


^ The  singular  conversation  to 
which  I refer  is  slightly  abridged  from 
a letter  addressed  by  De  la  Sanch, 
the  Spanish  envoy,  to  Chievres  himself, 
April  7,  1520.  After  telling  Chievres 
how  Wolsey  had  said  his  master  was 
desirous  of  having  Madame  present 
at  the  interview  (at  Calais),  that  all 
might  urge  her  to  go  to  Spain,  as  the 
only  means  of  reducing  that  kingdom 
to  quiet,  he  continues  : “ On  the  other 
side,  the  Cardinal  urged  that,  when 
our  master  went  into  Germany,  it 
might  be  that  you  (Chievres)  would 
be  desirous  of  rest,  and  so  would  like 
to  have  some  person  in  your  room  ; 
but  that  you  would  not  wish  to  be 
deprived  of  all  authority  ; reasonably 
enough.”  But,  he  added,  they  could 
not  see  how  this  could  be  easily 
brought  about  unless  Madame  were 
sent  into  Spain.  Wolsey  continued  to 
insist  on  the  advisability  of  this  course, 
and  the  numerous  inconveniences  which 
would  follow  on  rejecting  it.  “ Upon 
this,”  continues  De  la  Sauch,  “ I ex- 
cused you,  and  I told  him  that  I 
thought  I knew  your  intentions  well 
enough  to  assure  him  that  whenever 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  retire, 
which  I imagined  yon  would  do  after 
the  King’s  coronation  at  Aix,  you 
would  not  wish  to  hold  any  oflBce,  for 
this  would  not  be  retirement  {repos). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  desire  to 
continue  your  services  you  would  not 
feel  inclined  to  desert  the  Emperor; 
and  as  to  any  office  or  government,  you 
would  never  become  a party  to  such 
an  exchange  as  he  proposed,  and  so 


incur  the  displeasure  of  Madame.  II 
told  him  she  was  the  Emperor’s  aunt,  ^ 1 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  ; ] 
that  he  would  deprive  her  of  the  j , 
government  of  the  Netherlands  for  t ^ 
any  one.  Wolsey  insisted,  in  reply,  , ) 
that  the  change  was  necessary  for  the  i i 
Emperor’s  affairs.  ‘ We  will  persuade  : 
him  to  this  (he  said),  and  that  during  f 
her  absence  M.  Chievres  shall  have 
her  place  in  Flanders.’  ‘Certes,  Mon- 
sieur,’ I replied,  ‘ I think  that  if  I 3 
Madame  wished  to  go  into  Spain  she  j 
would  be  very  welcome,  and  the  King 
would  be  glad  of  it ; but  he  would  not  1 
press  her  to  accept  it  against  her  ; | 
will.  And  as  for  M.  de  Chievres,  I 
am  sure  that  whenever  he  retires  from  ^ 
the  charge  he  has  about  the  King  he  o 
will  never  undertake  any  other  office.’  , » 
‘ Ah  ! Master  Secretary,’ he  replied  to  ■ ® 
me  in  Latin,  ‘if  you  believe  that,  I ■ | 
perceive  well  enough  that  you  have 
no  perfect  knowledge  of  the  disposition  f 
of  men  in  authority.’  To  this  remark  j \ 
I made  no  reply,  but  I thought  that  . 
he  fancied  all  mankind  was  like  him- 
self, and  that  he  would  be  very  sorry  ! 6 
if  he  were  deprived  of  his  authority.  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  I could  not  help 
wondering  at  his  extravagant  (folle)  1 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  if  the  < j. 
King  our  master  wished  Madame  to  | 
go  into  Spain,  she  would  rather  do  so  ! f 
at  their  persuasion  than  at  his.”  i 
Chievres  was  an  old  man,  whose  in-  < . 
fluence  had  once  been  paramount  with  ^ 
his  master.  He  must  have  been  more  i 
than  mortal,  if  ever  he  forgave  the  : ^ 
Cardinal  this  insult. 
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still  doomed  to  go  on  quarrelling  with  temporal  lords  and 
temporal  lords  with  bishops.  The  denunciation  of  private 
wars  did  not  hinder  Hutten  and  Sickingen  from  avenging 
their  own  quarrels,  or  those  of  others,  as  passion  or  interest 
J dictated.  The  days  when  diets  could  smooth  down  into  unity 
jj  the  ruffled  passions,  principles,  convictions  of  men,  were  as 
y equally  numbered  with  the  past,  as  those  of  Convocation  and 
General  Councils. 

But  the  political  complications  in  which  Charles  found 
himself  involved  were  augmented  by  his  matrimonial  projects. 
To  carry  on  three  such  negociations  as  these  simultaneously 
with  secresy  and  success  demanded  great  tact.  His  choice 
varied  between  England  and  Portugal,  for  the  rupture  with 
jjji  France  had  already  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  him  little 
uneasiness.  A matrimonial  alliance  with  Portugal  suited 
best  his  inclination,  while  one  with  England  best  served  his 
political  interests.  But  then  the  dowry  offered  by  Henry  was 
Miless  in  amount  than  that  offered  by  Portugal ; besides,  the 
English  monarch  insisted  on  deducting  from  it  the  sums  he 
had  already  advanced  to  the  Emperor.  One  hope  remained. 
If  he  consented  to  the  projected  marriage  with  Mary,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  could  be  indefinitely  postponed  on  a 
variety  of  pretexts,  Henry  might  be  induced  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and  so  irretrievably  commit  himself  to  a 
course  from  which  he  could  not  retire  with  honour.  This 
was  all  that  the  Emperor  wanted;  that  done,  he  would  be 
^“Ijfree  to  choose  his  bride  from  France,  England,  or  Portugal, 
!ias  best  suited  his  inclinations  or  his  interests.  So  the  policy 
of  the  Emperor  was  mainly  concentrated  on  two  objects ; 
first,  to  exact  from  the  King  of  Portugal  as  large  a dowry  as 
possible;  secondly,  to  induce  England  by  all  means  in  his 
ipower,  short  of  an  irrevocable  engagement  to  Mary,  to  declare 
war  against  France.  Of  the  real  nature  of  his  negociations 
with  Portugal,  the  English  court  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance, 
except  so  far  as  a knowledge  of  the  offers  of  Portugal  might 
serve  to  advance  his  interests  in  England  ; whilst  the  King  of 
jPortugal,  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the  advantageous 
conditions  offered  by  England,  would  be  induced  to  bid  higher 
for  an  imperial  son-in-law\ 

With  the  course  of  these  negociations  at  the  court  of 
Portugal  I am  not  concerned.  Although  the  secret  was  very 
strictly  kept,  it  did  not  wholly  escape  the  penetration  of 
Wolsey.  Into  the  trap  thus  cunningly  prepared  for  him  he 
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obstinately  refused  to  enter,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
imperial  agents,  who  vented  their  anger  in  abusive  epithets, 
and  consoled  themselves  for  their  disappointment  by  insinua-  ; 
tions  against  the  Cardinal’s  honesty.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  remained  unmoved ; for  he  was  not  of  a temper  to  bear 
indignity  with  patience.  But,  conscious  of  his  strength,  he  ; 
treated  their  anger  and  impatience  with  indifference,  and  not  ; 
unfrequently  with  lofty  contempt.  He  had  determined  on  his 
course  ; he  had  fixed  the  terms  on  which  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land was  to  be  had  : — these,  and  no  others ; — they  might  take 
them,  or  go.  He  would  not  bate  an  inch,  or  depart  a hair’s 
breadth  from  them,  let  Emperors  and  imperialists  storm  as 
they  would. 

And  storm  they  did,  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  con- 
tradiction.  The  least  pliant,  the  least  courteous,  in  general 
the  least  successful  negociator  in  the  world,  the  Spaniard  was ; 
detested  in  every  court  in  Europe.  In  dealing  with  the  Pope, 
the  Venetians,  or  inferior  powers,  he  dispensed  with  the  arts 
of  diplomacy,  not  because  he  despised  them,  but  because  he 
was  too  proud  to  condescend,  too  overbearing  to  conciliate,, 
where  force  could  be  employed  with  impunity.  With  England 
that  was  impossible.  In  Wolsey  he  met  with  a scorn  loftier 
than  his  own,  and  his  anger  was  consequently  unbounded. 
Formal,  tedious,  corrupt,  are  the  expletives  by  which  Hon 
Manuel  and  others,  in  their  correspondence  with  Charles  V., 
found  a safety-valve  for  their  vexation,  a compensation  for 
their  wounded  vanity.  But  to  accept,  as  some  have  done,: 
such  expressions  as  grave  historical  evidence,  to  regard  them! 
as  anything  more  than  the  spleen  of  the  moment,  to  convert 
them  into  a solemn  and  ponderous  charge  against  Wolsey’ s 
integrity,  is  altogether  absurd. 

The  Emperor’s  council  was  no  less  perplexed  and  dis- 
tracted than  the  Emperor.  A million  dollars  with  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  of  Portugal  was  a tempting  offer ; but  then  its 
acceptance  involved  the  loss  of  the  English  alliance,  and  the 
union  of  England  with  France.  That  alliance  could  be  had 
only  upon  the  terms  dictated  by  Wolsey,  and  these  were  hard 
and  strict : a dower  of  50,000L,  the  privilege  for  Henry  tc 
declare  hostilities  against  France  at  his  own  option,  and 
indemnity  for  the  losses  he  must  incur  in  so  doing.  Would  i1 
not  be  possible  to  cajole  or  bribe  the  Cardinal,  and  so  extrad 
from  him  more  favourable  terms,  a greater  deference  to  thf 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  Emperor?  Might  he  not,  beinc 
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only  an  Englishman,  incapable  of  conceiving  grand  theories  of 
universal  dominion,  and  a stranger  to  that  wisdom  which  a 
continental  education  engendered,  become  a puppet  in  the 
diplomatic  hands  of  Cohos,  Gattinara,  or  even  Don  Manuel  ? 
So  weak  men  judge  of  the  strong  ; so  small  men  imagine  the 
great. 

At  this  time  Tunstal  was  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
imperial  court.  He  had  complained  already  of  the  wayward- 
ness, delay,  and  indecision  of  the  Emperor’s  council.  In  no 
mood  to  be  trifled  with,  the  Cardinal  wrote  in  the  King’s 
name  to  the  ambassador,  then  at  Worms.  After  thanking 
him  for  his  discreet  behaviour  and  good  service,  he  thus 
proceeds  D ‘‘We  marvel  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  Emperor’s 
council,  in  resolving  not  to  enter  further  into  this  alliance  of 
marriage  till  he  have  leave  from  the  Pope,  unless  we  consent 
to  treat  all  matters  simultaneously;  sc.  make  a defensive 
league  with  the  Pope,  take  the  Swiss  into  pay,  grant  him  aid 
against  his  Spanish  rebels,  and  agree  to  a new  interview. 
This  is  far  discrepant  from  the  overtures  made  us  at  Calais 
and  by  his  ambassadors  in  England.  For,  although,  as  you 
state,  the  Pope’s  dispensation  is  necessary  for  this  marriage, 
as  we  have  foreseen,  the  parties  being  in  the  second  degree  of 
consanguinity,  the  difficulty  may  be  cleared  by  a bull  of  dis- 
pensation. But  we  will  not  consent  to  any  treaties  or 
arrangements  until  this  article  of  the  marriage  he  first  fully 
concluded,  nor  join  in  any  league  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  until  such  dispensation  be  first  granted  sub  plumbo, 
which  shall  be  obtained  in  the  most  secret  manner.^ 

“We  wonder  they  refuse  these  things,  which  are  so  much 
to  their  advantage.  For  considering  the  amity  between  us 
and  France,  that  our  daughter  is  already  honorably  bestowed 
there,  and  that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  Christian  princes,  what 
need  have  tve  of  any  further  alliance  with  Pope  or  Emperor 
than  such  as  we  have  already  ? Why  should  we  meddle  with 
the  Swiss,  or  make  war  upon  France  ?<  What  object  have  tve 
to  gain  in  aiding  the  Emperor  against  his  rebels,  except  it  he 
from  the  love  we  bear  him  ? Do  we  stand  in  need  of  aid  from 


^ See  III.  1150.  I have  abridged 
the  document,  as  it  consists  of  40 
pages. 

^ In  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  and 
threats  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  Leo  X. 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  any 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  until  he 

VOL.  I. 


had  first  made  sure  of  the  friendship 
of  England.  The  favour  of  Henry,  as 
the  ambassador  repeatedly  told  his 
imperial  master,  was  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  his  affairs.  See 
especially  his  despatch,  Dec.  3,  1520, 
in  Bergenroth’s  Calendar. 
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the  Emperor,  or  from  any  other  ? If  they  make  difficulties, 
we  are  not  minded  to  bestow  our  favors  upon  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  accept  them.  We  only  require  this  assurance  on 
their  part  that  we  may  be  the  more  heartily  inclined  to  the 
Emperor’s  interest ; for  without  it  we  have  no  special  induce- 
ment to  tender  his  welfare.  It  will  not  prevent  the  Emperor 
from  marrying  any  person  of  lawful  age  before  our  daughter 
comes  to  mature  years,  as  he  will  only  be  bound  to  take  her  if  l 
he  be  then  at  liberty.”  I 

Then  addressing  himself  specially  to  the  ear  of  the  ambas-  | 
sador,  he  adds  : This  alliance  must  be  concluded  before  any  I 

other  convention ; for,  if  it  were  delayed  until  after  the  league  | 

with  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  might  insist  i 
upon  very  unreasonable  demands,  lead  us  into  war  and 
intolerable  expenses,  bring  us  into  suspicion  with  our  other 
confederates,  and,  after  we  had  helped  them  to  play  their 
game,  leave  us  in  the  lurch.” 

After  some  remarks  on  the  dowry  to  be  given  with  the 
Princess,  which  was  not  to  exceed  50,000L  sterling,  Tunstal  is 
informed  that  no  particulars  will  be  sent  him  at  present  as  to 
the  league  with  the  Pope,  the  entertainment  of  the  Swiss,  the 
aid  to  be  given  against  the  Spanish  rebels, — all  points  of  the 
utmost  solicitude  to  Charles  and  his  ministers,  and  their  main 
inducement  for  entering  on  these  negociations  for  Mary’s 
hand.  For,  “to  be  plain  with  you,”  he  subjoins,  “it  would 
be  great  folly  in  this  young  prince,  not  being  more  surely  j 
settled  in  his  dominions,  and  so  ill  provided  ivith  treasure  and 
good  councillors,  the  Pope  also  being  so  brittle  and  variable,  to 
be  led  into  war  for  the  pleasure  of  his  ministers.  It  is  there- 
fore not  advisable  to  enter  into  stricter  bonds  with  the  Pope 
than  at  present,  or  be  at  charges  for  the  Swiss,  or  to  send  any 
embassy  to  alienate  them  from  France,  or  give  assistance 
against  the  rebels  in  Spain,  as  the  Emperor  may  reimburse 
himself  by  confiscating  their  lands  and  goods.  As  for  the 
interview  which  they  ask  for,  though  it  will  be  expensive  to  us 
and  our  nobles,  we  shall  not  object  to  it,  if  all  else  be  con- 
cluded.” 

Then,  as  if  to  remind  the  Emperor  that  these  new  objec- 
tions had  no  place  in  his  thoughts  when  he  first  viewed  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  alarm  the  personal  interview  of  the 
French  and  English  monarchs  only  a few  months  before,  he 
adds  : “ At  Canterbury,  and  again  at  Calais,  when  this  matter 
was  broached,  the  Emperor  was  willing  to  have  concluded  ^ 
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this  alliance  without  any  dispensation  from  the  Pope ; and  we 
are  led  to  suspect  that  they  now  only  are  seeking  to  delay  it 
until  they  have  learned  from  the  French  ambassador  now 
sent  to  them  what  offer  will  be  made  [them]  by  the  French 
king.  As  we  understand  that  the  Emperor  lately  reproved 
Chievres  and  the  Chancellor  (Gattinara)  for  neglecting  Eng- 
land, and  charged  them  that  they  should  write  nothing  to  us 
without  his  express  knowledge,  if  you  see  no  better  towardli- 
ness  in  them  than  heretofore,  repair  to  the  Emperor  himself, 
show  him  our  mind,  note  his  answers,  and  how  he  seems  dis- 
posed ; for  we  doubt  not,  when  he  has  well  weighed  the  nature 
of  this  bond  and  the  advantage  of  the  match,  he  will  make  no 
further  difficulty.  Then,  if  the  Emperor’s  council  continue 
intractable,  you  shall  tell  the  Emperor  secretly,  as  of  yourself, 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  old-standing  amity  between  the 
two  sovereigns,  there  is  no  prince,  your  own  king  excepted, 
for  whom  you  entertain  a stronger  regard  ; and  therefore  you 
are  induced  for  his  own  sake  to  tell  him  what  consequences 
are  certain  to  ensue  if  he  reject  this  alliance.  For  if  the 
match  between  the  princess  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  be  suffered 
to  proceed,  and  the  Dauphin  become  king  of  France,  and  in 
her  right  king  of  England,  the  navies  of  France  and  England 
will  shut  the  Emperor  from  the  seas.  If  he  makes  his  abode 
in  Spain,  the  Low  Countries  will  he  in  danger ; and  the 
French  King,  monarch  of  two  kingdoms  and  of  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  will  imperil  Naples,  and  attain  the  monarchy  of  Chris- 
tendom. Whereas  all  these  advantages  would  fall  to  the 
Emperor,  if  he  accepted  this  alliance ; so  that  he  should 
rather  labor  himself  to  break  this  match  with  France  than  stay 
for  England  to  make  any  overtures  for  the  same.” 

Thus  fortified,  Tunstal  returned  once  more  to  the  great 
object  of  his  negociation.  The  chief  im^Dediment  to  its  success 
was  the  Flemish  minister  Chievres,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  He  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  resented  the 
suggestion  of  Wolsey,  already  mentioned,  that  he  should  give 
himself  a little  repose,  and  enjoy  the  shade  of  his  own  laurels, 
without  venturing  again  into  Spain.  The  advice  was  not  the 
more  palatable  because  it  was  wholesome.  The  rapacity  of 
Chievres  and  his  nephew,  the  young  Cardinal  De  Croy — 
Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  the  age  of  twenty,  self- 
sufficient  and  incompetent,  had  filled  the  breasts  of  the 
Spanish  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  with  hitter  indignation.  The 
old  goat,  as  they  complained,  in  gibing  allusion  to  his  name. 
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did  nothing  but  fill  empty  Flemish  wells,  and,  gnawing  to  the 
hone  his  imperial  ward,  foster  poverty  and  contention  in  his 
household^  But  though  his  influence  was  on  the  wane,  he 
was  still  omnipotent  with  the  Emperor.  In  his  present 
temper,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  Chievres  would  counte- 
nance a match  with  England,  and  thus  augment  the  influence 
of  that  party  to  which  he  was  personally  and  politically 
opposed.  In  vain  Tunstal  argued  first  with  one  and  then 
with  another : points  determined  at  one  meeting  were  un- 
settled at  the  next.  Pretexts  were  not  wanting  to  avoid  a 
definitive  answer,  or  put  off  the  ambassador’s  audience,  when 
it  was  not  likely  to  prove  agreeable. 

First,  the  terms  of  the  alliance  were  open  to  controversy  : 
— the  Emperor  did  not  understand  Latin,  and  the  papers 
must  be  translated  into  French.  Then  again  his  attention 
was  engrossed  by  the  diet  at  Worms.  He  had  much  business 
with  the  Electors  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  At  Shrovetide, 
there  was  to  he  “ a solemn  joust  of  nobles  and  gentlemen.” 
His  sister’s  marriage,  visits  of  ceremony  from  and  to  the 
Electors,  filled  up  the  interval.  It  was  clear  the  ambassador 
would  get  no  answer.  “I  think,”  says  Tunstal,  “they  will 
delay  till  they  see  how  the  electors  are  inclined.”  ^ This  was 
the  real  secret.  If  the  Emperor  could  bring  them  into  good 
humour  and  some  degree  of  unanimity,  he  might  expect  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  and  their  benevolence,  and  so 
stnnd  upon  his  own  terms.  For  Charles  was  deeply  involved. 
“ The  household  and  all  the  gentlemen  been  behind  of  their 
wages  almost  trei  quarters,”  says  Spinelly ; “ whereupon  hath 
grown  a great  murmur  against  the  lord  Chievres.”  But 
Charles  was  not  disheartened.  On  the  strength  of  his  new 
expectations  he  had  borrowed  of  the  Belzers  of  Augsburg 
130,000  florins.  He  was  a young  man  then,  and  the  child 
of  fortune.  The  reconciliation  of  the  rival  claims  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  pacification  and  unity  of 
all  Germany,  the  harmonious  cradling  of  the  lion  with  the 
kid,  of  Luther  with  the  Lady  of  Babylon, — all  these  were 
golden  visions,  easy  to  be  realized  by  the  supreme  monarch 
of  Christendom — an  Emperor  of  twenty-one. 

In  this  juncture  Wolsey  addressed  himself  to  Henry  VIII. 

^ See  Pet.  Martyr.  Epist.  646,  et  whose  aggrandizement  he  had  exposed 
passim.  Within  the  last  four  weeks  himself  to  so  much  obloquy.  Spinelly’s 
he  had  sustained  a great  loss  in  the  letter,  III.  App.  22. 
di.  ath  of  his  favourite  nephew,  for  ^ 1162. 
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After  stating  that  he  had  received  letters  in  cipher  from  Henry’s 
ambassador  with  the  Emperor,  the  contents  of  which  he  had 
deciphered,  and  sent,  he  proceeds : “ This  is  far  discrepant 
from  good  and  congruence,  founded  and  contrived  only  for 
delays,  whereby  they  be  like  more  to  lose  than  your  Grace 
shall;  and  great  simpleness  and  lack  of  good  remembrance 
may  be  arrected  to  them,  thus  to  use  so  wise  and  expert  a 
prince  in  his  affairs  as  ye  be ; alleging  that  they  cannot  treat 
of  the  alliance  proposed  by  your  Grace,  the  honor  of  their 
master  saved,  except  the  Pope  do  dispense  with  their  oath 
made  to  France  ; wdiereas,  both  at  Calais  and  also  at  Canter- 
bury they  would  actually  have  concluded  marriage,  if  your 
Highness  would  have  been  thereto  agreeable,  without  making 
any  mention  of  any  such  dispensation.  And  whereas  your 
Grace,  in  the  Emperor’s  privy  chamber  at  Calais  objected 
that  the  Emperor  was  bounden  by  the  contract  made  with  the 
daughter  of  France  by  cause  he  was  of  full  age,  notwithstand- 
ing she  was  not  at  like  age  ; yet  the  Chancellor  expressly 
denied  the  same.  And  though  your  Grace  said  according  to 
truth  and  the  law,  yet  by  their  denial  it  manifestly  appeared 
that  they  reckoned  their  master  solute,  not  needing  any  such 
dispensation  as  that  they  now  allege  ; and  much  the  less  that 
this  promise  by  your  Grace  demanded  import  not  so  much  as 
an  actual  and  real  contract,  whereunto  at  all  times  they  have 
showed  themselves  to  be  agreeable,  to  the  intent  thereby  your 
Grace  should  break  with  France.  . . . 

“And  whereas  the  lord  Chievres  hath  found  a new  inven- 
tion, wherein  he  thinketh  that  your  Grace  should  be  pleased  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  a diet  within  your  realm  should  be  holden 
at  Calais  betwixt  commissioners  to  be  sent  thither  on  both 
i parts,  and  that  they  should  treat  as  well  of  the  said  alliance 
I as  of  all  other  matters ; . . . I cannot  see  to  what  purpose 

!"  that  diet  should  serve,  or  what  good  effect  should  come  thereof, 
but  only  thereby  ye  should  be  brought  in  suspicion  with 
I France  : and  by  the  color  of  the  same,  the  Emperor  the  sooner 
j and  rather  should  make  his  hand  with  the  same.  Wherefore, 

! seeing  this  their  untowardness,  and  that  this  answer  is  their 
final  resolution,  it  shall  be  in  mine  poor  opinion  well  done, 
that  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  (Tunstal)  do  no  further  press 
them  in  this  behalf ; but  after  a little  tarrying  there  to  know 
what  conclusion  shall  be  taken  in  this  great  assembly  of  the 
J estates  of  Almain,  and  using  to  the  Emperor’s  own  person 
n such  words  as  be  contained  in  his  last  instructions,  he  shall 
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take  his  leave  and  depart.  And  I assure  your  Grace,  may  be  ' 
or  long  too  they  shall  on  their  hands  and  feet  seek  unto  your 
Highness;  for  if  the  French  king  and  they  he  at  pique,  as 
your  Grace  shall  perceive  they  be  right  like  to  be,  by  the 
copy  of  such  letters  as  the  French  king  now  writeth  to  his 
ambassador,  which  I send  unto  the  same  herewith,  Spain  also 
continuing  in  rebellion,  they  shall  not  only  have  need  of  your 
favor,  succor,  and  assistance,  but  also,  if  they  attempt  any- 
thing by  hostility,  your  Grace  not  consenting  thereto,  they 
shall  be  utterly  undone.  Howbeit,  in  this  controversy  betwixt 
these  two  princes,  it  shall  be  a marvellous  great  praise  and 
honor  to  your  Grace  so  by  your  high  wisdom  and  authority  to 
pass  between  and  stay  them  both  that  ye  be  not  by  their  con- 
tention and  variance  brought  into  the  war  ; which,  as  I perceive 
by  the  latter  clause  of  the  French  king’s  letters,  he  trusteth 
ye  will  be  in  case  the  Emperor  should  enter  into  Italy,  and 
so  pluck  the  crown  imperial  at  Eome  with  a great  army; 
whereupon  I doubt  not  hut  your  Grace  will  take  good  delibera- 
tion and  be  well  advised,  considering  what  ye  be  bounden  to 
do  by  virtue  of  such  treaties  as  be  passed  betwixt  you,  or  ye 
shall  make  any  promise  to  the  said  French  king  in  that 
behalf.”! 

The  result  will  have  been  anticipated  by  my  readers. 
When  reason  fails  to  open  men’s  eyes  to  their  true  interests, 
what  remains  ? Moriemini  in  peccatis  vestris.  Considering 
that  the  Emperor’s  ministers  wilfully  rejected  a proposal  more 
to  the  Emperor’s  profit  than  to  the  King’s,  as  Wolsey  wrote 
shortly  after  to  Tunstal,  it  was  the  King’s  pleasure  they 
should  be  pressed  no  further.  So  leaving  Sir  Thomas  Spinelly 
in  his  place,  he  was  ordered  to  return  immediately.^ 

' III.  1213. 


1 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Thus  matters  stood : Charles  remained  still  at  Worms,  feasting 
Electors  and  denouncing  Luther ; Francis  I.  was  in  the  full 
bustle  of  war,  levying  lance-knights  and  preparing  ordnance  ; 
Henry  VIIL,  digesting,  as  best  he  might,  the  Emperor’s 
strange  behaviour,  and  more  strange  refusal  of  his  daughter’s 
hand ; Leo  X.  was  oscillating  between  the  French  and  Imperial 
alliance — now  deluding  Hon  Manuel,  and  now  the  French 
ambassador,  by  taking  them  alternately  into  his  confidence, 
and  playing  the  one  off  against  the  other — when  an  event 
took  place,  which  struck  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe, 
with  amazement.  This  was  the  apprehension  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 

In  Shakespeare’s  play  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  Duke  is  intro- 
duced as  holding  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
demands  news  of  the  latter  touching  the  interview  ‘‘  ’twixt 
Guisnes  and  Arde,”  on  the  plea  that  ‘‘all  the  whole  time  he 
was  his  chamber’s  prisoner.”  Now,  even  if  by  Norfolk  we 
are  to  understand  Surrey,  who  became  Duke  of  Norfolk  on 
his  father’s  death  in  1524,  and  no  other  siipj)osition  will  suit 
the  chronology  of  the  play — Shakespeare  has  fallen  into  a 
grave  historical  error.  It  was  not  Buckingham,  but  Norfolk, 
who  should  have  required  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  “ those 
sons  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men  ; ” for  both  Buckingham 
and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Aberga.venny  were  present  at  the 
interview.  Whereas  Norfolk,  with  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  other  members  of  the  Council,  remained  in  England,^  and 
Surrey  was  absent  as  lieutenant  in  Ireland.  On  what  authority 
Shakespeare,  who  in  general  adheres  closely  to  Hall  in  his 
English  historical  plays,  assumed  that  Buckingham  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber  “ by  an  untimely  ague,”  I have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  Not  a word  of  his  illness  is  found  in  Hall. 


^ See  their  letters,  III.  873,  895. 
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On  the  contrary,  Hall  states,  correctly  enough,  that  the  Duke 
was  ai^i^ointed,  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey,  to  conduct  the 
French  King  to  his  lodgings  at  Arde,  on  the  last  day  of  those 
famous  festivities.^  Perhaps  Shakespeare  may  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact — not  a little  remarkable — that  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  next  in  rank  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  popular, 
wealthy,  and  greedy  of  distinction,  no  conspicuous  part  in  the 
tournament  was  assigned.  His  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  combatants.  He  abstained  from  the  various  feats  of  arms, 
in  which  not  Suffolk  only,  but  other  noblemen  far  inferior  in 
rank  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  found  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  display.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  appears  to  have  entered  with  zest  and  eagerness  into 
such  courtly  amusements  only  a few  months  before.  As 
the  arrangements  were  “ ordered  by  the  good  discretion  of 
the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York,”  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  omission  of  Buckingham’s  name  was  a studied  insult ; 
and  hence  his  indignation  at  Wolsey  for  usurping  the  authority 
of  his  master. 

But  neither  Wolsey’s  pride  nor  an  untimely  ague  ” was 
the  true  cause  of  the  Duke’s  exclusion.  Once  before,  when  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  answerers  in  a tilting  at  court, 
he  had  requested  Wolsey  to  be  allowed  to  run  on  the  King’s 
side.  If  this  could  not  be  granted,  he  begged  to  be  excused 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  jousts ; ^ and  I presume  that  his 
excuse  was  accepted.  Unless,  then,  the  King  was  willing  to 
nominate  the  Duke  as  one  of  his  own  band,  at  the  interview — 
a favour  he  could  hardly  expect — it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  consent  to  run  on  the  opposite  side,  in  contradiction  to 
his  own  expressed  wishes  and  his  notorious  dislike  of  the 
French. 

Up  to  this  time,  then,  he  had  conceived  no  offence  against 
the  Cardinal,  or  had  contrived  to  conceal  his  displeasure.  It 
was  not  known  to  the  King  or  Wolsey  ; for  immediately  after 
the  French  interview  the  Duke  was  selected  to  wait  upon  the 
King  at  Calais  and  at  Gravelines,  and  assist  at  the  meeting 
with  the  Emperor.^  He  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion 
by  his  cordial  reception  of  the  imperial  envoy,  the  Marquis 
d’Arschot.^  In  attributing  to  the  Duke  a violent  dislike  to  the 
French  King,  Shakespeare  adheres  to  historical  accuracy. 
The  Duke’s  cordiality  to  the  imperial  envoy,  his  desire  to 


^ Chron.,  p.  620. 
“ See  II.  2987. 


® HI.  906. 
4 III.  903. 
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‘6  I promote  a union  with  Charles,  were  prompted  as  much  by 
;;  that  dislike,  as  by  any  jealousy,  real  or  supposed,  of  the 
e Cardinal’s  overweening  influence.  From  that  date  until  the 
n i!‘  end  of  November  his  name  disappears  from  the  page  of 
e ,i  history. 

, I In  the  autumn  of  1520  we  come  upon  a paper  of  instruc- 
e >i!  tions^  given  by  the  Duke  to  his  chaplain  and  chancellor 
I H Eobert  Gilbert,  afterwards  produced  as  a witness  against  him, 

, 1 and  upon  whose  evidence,  as  well  "as  that  of  his  steward 
1 {||  Charles  Knyvet,  the  Duke  was  mainly  condemned.^  Gilbert 
■ ij  enjoyed  the  Duke’s  confidence.  The  names  of  Gilbert  and  of 
? [ij  Charles  Knyvet  frequently  occur  in  the  Duke’s  miscellaneous 
I it  accounts ; for,  besides  acting  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
s {|  Gilbert  seems  to  have  been  employed  as  a confidential  agent 

il  in  many  of  the  Duke’s  pecuniary  transactions.^  From  the 
j paper  just  referred  to  it  appears  that  the  Duke  had  already 
>'ii  begun  to  suspect  some  act  of  treason  in  his  household.  For, 
[J!  among  other  directions,  Gilbert  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
(;!  Oxford,  and  inform  Dr.  Bentley,  the  Duke’s  physician,^  of  the 
Cardinal’s  conduct,  and  what  Margaret  Gedding  (apparently 
iii  a waiting-woman  of  the  Duchess)  had  declared  upon  oath 
)!i  respecting  Charles  Knyvet.  The  name  of  Margaret  Gedding 
> occurs  again  shortly  after,  in  connection  with  this  mysterious 
II  affair ; Gilbert  is  directed  to  ascertain  whether  Margaret 
Gedding  has  misreported  the  Duke  to  the  Cardinal,  and  he  is 
['  ordered  to  inquire  of  the  Lady  Fitzwalter,^  the  Duke’s  sister, 
% whether  she  would  advise  the  Duke  to  take  Margaret  again 
r into  his  service.  These  notices  are  followed  by  one  still  more 
> ’ remarkable,  which  might  lead  us  to  surmise,  if  indeed  surmise 
may  be  safely  hazarded  on  so  obscure  a subject,  that  the  Duke 
V and  the  Duchess  did  not  live  happily  together.®  Gilbert,  after 
delivering  a letter  to  the  same  Lady  Fitzwalter,  is  directed  by 
1 the  Duke  “to  show  her  the  demeanor  of  my  Lady  our  wife, 
and  also  to  my  lord  Fitzwalter.  And,  therefore,  my  lady 
Fitzwalter  may  do  us  great  pleasure  and  comfort  to  purvey 
us  of  a sad  (steady)  woman  to  be  about  her  (the  Duchess)  ; 


:l  ^ III.  1070. 

I " ^ See  his  confession  and  deposition 

against  the  Duke,  III.  p.  494. 

3 gee  pp_  499^  501^  502-505.  One 
i of  these  entries  is  too  curious  and  in- 
teresting not  to  be  noticed ; it  refers 
to  the  13th  November  of  this  year  : 

' “ Paid  by  Eobert  Gilbert,  chaplain  to 

i the  Duke,  16th  March,  to  Thomas 


Heneage,  geutleman  usher  to  the 
Cardinal  (Wolsey),  in  reward,  6s.  8d.” 
p.  504. 

^ See  III.  p.  501. 

® Eobert  Eatcliffe,  Earl  of  Eitz- 
waiter,  married  the  Duke’s  sister 
Elizabeth. 

® The  Duke’s  wife  was  Elinor, 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northum= 
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for  we  think  the  demeanor  of  my  Lady  is  such  that  Margaret 
Gedding  would  be  loth  to  he  about  her ; and  to  know  who  told 
her  of  the  things  we  should  do  {i.e.  we  did)  at  Southampton.” 
Of  this  Margaret  Gedding  we  have  no  other  notice  than  what 
is  furnished  by  the  Duke’s  private  accounts.  In  1518  the  sum 
of  161.  was  paid  to  her  for  the  funeral  of  Elizabeth  Knyvet, 
the  Duke’s  cousin ; and  she  is  doubtless  the  person  referred 
to  as  Mrs.  G.,”  that  is,  Miss  Gedding,  who  receives  as  a New 
Year’s  gift  from  the  Duke  the  extraordinary  sum  of  13L  6s.  8fZ., 
and  her  mother  40s. ^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Duke’s  conduct  in  relation  to 
Elizabeth  Knyvet  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  surveyor’s 
resentment.  Evidence  occurs  more  than  once  of  the  Duke’s 
arbitrary  conduct  to  his  servants  and  his  inferiors.  Here  we 
have  an  information  against  the  Duke  for  wrongfully  with- 
holding the  goods  of  Elizabeth  Knyvet,  deceased ; ^ there,  a 
petition  to  the  King  from  his  tenants  in  Thornbury,  complain- 
ing of  the  in  closures  made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham.^ 
In  the  survey  of  his  lands  by  the  King’s  officers  after  his 
death,  it  is  stated  that  he  had  enclosed  into  the  park  ” at 
Thornbury  “ divers  men’s  lands,  as  well  of  freehold  as  copy- 
hold,  and  no  recompense  as  yet  is  made  for  the  same.”  ^ 
Rents  and  farms  are  described  as  decayed  from  inclosures.” 
In  the  paper  already  mentioned,  Gilbert  has  orders  to  see  Sir 
John  Coke,  lately  the  Duke’s  chaplain,  arrested  for  leaving 
his  service  contrary  to  his  oath ; and  the  same  process  is  to 
be  put  in  force  against  another  of  the  Duke’s  dependents, 
named  Gamme.  In  fact,  indications  crop  out,  that,  however 
popular  the  Duke  might  have  been  with  comparative  strangers, 
for  his  courtesy  and  munificence — virtues  which  cannot  be 
denied  him — he  was  not  beloved  by  his  retainers,  or  his 
immediate  neighbours. 


berland.  To  show  how  intimately  the  great  honses  in  England,  the 
the  Dnke’s  family  was  connected  with  following  table  may  be  found  useful. 


Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham 


Henry  Stafford  ; Elizabeth  ; 

mar.  mar. 

Ursula  d.  of  Thomas  d.  of 
Margaret  Countess  Norfolk, 

of  Sarum. 


Elinor,  dau.  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
N orthumberland . 


Katharine ; Mary ; 

mar.  mar. 

Ralph  Neville  George  Nevill 
Earl  of  Lord  Abergavenny. 

Westmoreland. 


^ III.  p.  498. 
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Upon  Charles  Knyvet,  the  Dull’s  cousin  and  surveyor,  the 
imputation  has  hitherto  rested  of  being  the  foremost  to  betray 
the  Duke, — the  malice  of  Wolsey  always  excepted.  So  deeply 
has  this  conviction  been  rooted  in  the  minds  not  only  of 
ordinary  readers,  but  of  historians,  by  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare, that  it  might  seem  invidious  to  disturb  it.  There  are 
reasons,  however,  for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  general 
impression.  The  principal  culprit-  was  not  Knyvet,  but 
Margaret  Gedding,  or  more  probably  Kobert  Gilbert,  the 
Duke’s  chaplain  and  chancellor.  That  Knyvet  was  not  the 
first  or  the  original  informer — that  Wolsey  was  not  so  hungry 
for  the  Duke’s  destruction,  as  historians,  unsuspiciously  fol- 
lowing that  old  libeller  and  maligner  Poly  dor  e Vergil,  assume 
too  readily — is  clear,  I think,  from  the  following  unsigned 
letter  addressed  to  the  Cardinal : ^ — 

Please  it  your  Grace  to  be  remembered  ; as  touching  the  matter  that 
I showed  unto  your  Grace  at  More  of  Charles  Knyvet,  &c.,  wherein  ye 
advertised  and  commanded  me  that  I should  handle  it  further,  the  best 
I could,  to  bring  it  to  light  and  better  knowledge  ; so  it  is  that  I have 
communed  with  him  divers  times  this  last  term,  and  persuaded  him  in  the 
matter  as  far  as  I might,  in  such  wise  that  he  should  not  suspect  my 
meaning  therein  ; and  in  effect  he  resteth  still  in  his  first  mind,  affirming 
the  chief  cause  of  his  putting  away  was  for  disclosing  of  certain  matters 
to  Mr.  Lark,  to  be  opened  unto  your  Grace.  I answered  him  I marvelled 
much  that  he  did  not  resort  unto  Mr.  Lark,  and  showed  him  the  same,  it 
were  the  next  mean  to  induce  your  Grace  to  be  his  better  good  lord. 
He  said  that  your  Grace  had  partly  knowledge  thereof  already  ; for  this 
last  term  ye  had  sent  word  to  the  Duke,  by  his  chancellor, ^ to  have  him- 
self in  await ; and  although  that  he  used  to  rail  upon  your  Grace,  yet  that 
he  should  take  heed  how  that  he  did  use  himself  towards  the  King’s 
highness.  I showed  Charles  again,  though  so  it  were,  yet  was  that 
neither  thankful  to  him  nor  his  discharge.  Then  he  answered  me  how 
that  he  labored  to  be  the  King’s  servant,  and  if  he  were  once  sworn  and 
admitted,  then  durst  he  speak  boldly,  and  would  tell  all.  And  further 
he  said,  ‘ Then  will  I speak,  by  Saint  Mary,  for  it  toucheth  the  King  in 
deed.’  And  so,  if  it  please  your  Grace,  of  likelihood  some  great  matter 
there  is,  or  else  is  Charles  a marvellous  simple,  insolent  body.  Very  good 
policy  it  were  to  have  the  truth  known. 

“ The  King  that  dead  is  (whom  God  pardon  !)  would  handle  such  a 
cause  circumspectly,  and  with  convenient  diligence,  for  inveigling,  and 
yet  not  disclose  it  to  the  party  nor  otherwise'  by  a great  space  after,  but 
keep  it  to  himself,  and  always  grope  further,  having  ever  good  await  and 
espial  to  the  party.  I am  sure  his  Highness  knew  of  the  untrue  mind  and 
treason  compassed  against  him  by  Sir  William  Stanley  and  divers  other 
great  men,  two  or  three  years  before  that  he  laid  it  to  their  charge  ; and 
kept  it  secret,  and  always  gathered  upon  them  more  and  more.  And  as 
unto  this  matter,  if  any  weight  be  therein,  to  bring  it  to  light,  under  the 
reformation  of  your  Grace,  after  my  poor  mind  this  were  the  mean  ; — that 
your  Grace  should  send  for  Charles  to  come  before  you,  showing  unto  him 
that  as  ye  have  heard  he  should  be  [put]  from  the  Duke,  whereof  ye 
much  marvel,  considering  the  great  service  that  he  hath  done  him,  and 
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how  near  he  is  of  his  blood.  And  thereupon  I think  that  Charles  will  be 
plain,  and  disclose  to  your  Grace  everything.  If  not,  your  Grace  then 
may  show  unto  him  that  ye  have  heard,  by  divers  servants  that  the  Duke 
hath  lately  put  from  him,  how  that  in  his  fumes  and  displeasures  he  will 
oftimes  rail  and  misuse  himself  in  his  words,  as  well  against  your  Grace  as 
against  the  King’s  highness  ; and  ye  doubt  not  but  that  he  that  hath  been 
so  great  and  secret  with  him,  and  in  so  good  trust,  that  he  hath  heard  and 
knoweth  much  more  of  his  inward  mind  than  any  other  ; charging  him 
therefore  to  be  plain,  both  for  his  thank,  and  also  for  his  own  discharge 
in  that  behalf,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  allegiance  ; and  that  [if]  he 
fear  not  to  speak  truly,  the  King  and  your  Grace  both  will  be  his  good 
lord,  so  that  the  Duke  shall  neither  do  him  hurt  nor  displeasure  ; and 
yet  if  he  color  or  stick,  then  your  Grace  to  show  yourself  more  grievous 
and  displeasant  unto  him.  And  show  him  also  that  great  marvel  it  is  that 
he  will  conceal  unto  your  Grace  that  matter  which  toucheth  and  con- 
cerneth  as  well  you  as  the  King’s  highness,  which  he  hath  opened  and 
disclosed  to  divers  other ; reciting  him  then  the  effect  of  my  former 
writing  delivered  your  Grace  at  More,  which  at  all  times  I shall  be  ready 
to  avow  and  justify,  if  it  so  come  to  pass,  as  my  duty  bindeth  me,  with 
these  premises  ; albeit  loth  were  I so  to  do,  if  the  matter  might  come 
otherwise  to  revelation. 

‘‘Please  it  your  Grace  further,  there  is  a bill  of  articles  come  this  last 
term  to  my  hands,  amongst  other  remembrances,  touching  such  covenants 
as  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux  bound  himself  unto  by  indenture  and  other  writing  [s] 
and  bonds,  when  the  King  that  dead  is  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
Guysnes  ; which  writings  and  indentures  I made  by  the  King’s  command- 
ment. Meseemeth  it  requisite  that  your  Grace  have  sight  thereof,  to  the 
intent  ye  may  examine  at  your  leisure  whether  he  hath  and  doth  perform 
and  observe  everything  concerning  the  same.  Therefore  I do  send  your 
Grace  the  said  bill  herein  enclosed,  I think  by  leisure  I shall  find  the 
very  copies  of  the  indentures,  and  also  much  like  writings  and  indentures 
touching  the  Lord  Mount joie  for  the  office  of  Hammes.  And  thus  the 
Blessed  Trinity  have  your  Grace  always  in  His  holy  tuition.” 

The  original  informer,  then,  and  prime  mover  in  this  design 
against  the  Duke  must  have  been  the  author  of  this  letter, 
whoever  he  was.  He  must  also  have  been  intimate  with 
Knyvet  and  well  acquainted  with  his  secrets.  He  avows  his 
willingness,  if  need  he,  to  come  forward  and  justify  the  in- 
sinuations he  had  already  thrown  out  against  the  Duke  in  a 
previous  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  “if  it  so  come  to  pass  as  my 
duty  bindeth  me  with  these  premises  ; albeit  loth  were  I so  to 
do,  if  the  matter  might  come  otherwise  to  revelation.” 

Now,  unless  the  writer  were  under  some  obligation  to  the 
Duke,  or  in  danger  from  his  power,  it  is  not  easy  to  surmise 
upon  what  grounds  he  should  be  loth  to  avow  his  knowledge 
of  the  Du\e’s  treasonable  practices.  That  the  letter  must 
have  been  written  either  by  some  one  in  the  Duke’s  service, 
or  by  one  who  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Duke’s  family,  is  without  dispute.  Who  except  Gilbert  or 
Delacourt,  the  Duke’s  confessor,  could  have  possessed  such  an 
intimate  knowledge,  as  this  letter  reveals,  of  what  was  passing 
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in  the  Duke’s  household?  Yet  Gilbert,  called  by  Hall  “the 
[ first  accuser  of  the  Duke,”  must  be  acquitted  of  this  treachery  ; 

' for  he  is  mentioned  here,  in  the  third  person,  as  the  Duke’s 
chancellor  ; — and  Delacourt  had  no  such  employment  at  Court 
as  this  letter  writer  appears  to  have  held.  The  handwriting 
is  clear,  stiff,  and  formal ; like  that  of  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  “ writings  and  indentures.”  Who,  again, 
are  the  discharged  servants  alluded  to  ? Who  except  Gilbert 
or  Delacourt  could  have  been  aware  that  Wolsey  had  sent  a 
message  some  time  before  to  Buckingham,  secretly  warning 
him  that,  though  he  might  indulge  in  railing  against  himself, 
he  should  take  care  how  he  “ did  use  himself  towards  his 
Highness  ” ? Would  so  important  a witness  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large,  or  ^not  have  been  produced  at  the  trial  ? 
iYet,  with  the  exception  of  Knyvet,  who  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  of  Nicholas  Hopkyns,  whose  handwriting  differs  from  that 
of  the  letter,  no  other  witnesses  besides  Gilbert  and  Delacourt 
were  produced  against  the  Duke.  Both  also  were  committed 
to  safe  custody  in  the  Tower;  as  much,  no  doubt,  out  of 
regard  to  their  personal  security,  as  to  the  integrity  of  their 
evidence.  Gilbert’s  testimony  is  aggravated  by  bitter  hatred, 
and  malignant  betrayal  of  details  in  the  Duke’s  conversation, 
not  unlike  the  tone  of  a man  who  had  been  false  to  his  master, 
and  sought  to  cover  his  falsehood  by  exaggerated  statements.^ 
Can  he,  then,  have  been  the  author  of  the  letter  ? And  did  he 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  as  the  Duke’s  chancellor, 
in  order  to  escape  detection  ? 

But  be  this  conjecture  probable  or  not,  the  letter  shows 
that  the  popular  account  of  Wolsey’s  inveterate  malice  and 
his  supposed  designs  against  the  life  of  the  Duke,  rest  on  no 
certain  foundation.  The  calumny  was  derived  from  Poly  dor  e 
Vergil,^  and  rests  on  no  other  authority.  Not  a word  of  it 


) ^ See  his  Confession. 

2 In  that  portion  of  his  history 
which  relates  to  the  Duke,  Vergil 
1 sought  chiefly  to  gratify  his  spite 
against  the  Cardinal,  and  blacken  his 
^ Iraemory.  According  to  Polydore, — 
1 jwho  has  been  literally  translated  by 
, Holinshed,  unsuspiciously  followed  by 
* Herbert,  and  of  course  by  most  his- 
j torians  since, — on  receiving  letters  to 
prepare  themselves  to  attend  the  King 
^ on  his  journey  to  France,  “ and  no 
1’  apparent  necessary  cause  expressed,” 
the  nobles  grudged  that  such  a costly 
^ journey  should  be  taken  in  hand  to 


their  intolerable  charge  and  expense  : 
“ But  namely  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
being  a man  of  a lofty  courage,  but  not 
most  liberal  [this  is  false],  sore  repined 
that  he  should  be  at  so  great  charges 
for  his  furniture  forth  at  this  time, 
saying  that  he  knew  not  for  what 
cause  so  much  money  should  be  spent 
about  the  sight  of  a vain  talk  to  be 
had,  and  communication  to  be  minis- 
tered, of  things  of  no  importance. 
Wherefore  he  sticked  not  to  say  that 
it  was  an  intolerable  matter  to  obey 
such  a vile  and  importunate  person 
(as  Wolsey).”  This  is  Polydore’s  ver- 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Hall,  whose  sympathy  with  the  I 
Duke  is  so  manifest,  and  so  strong  his  dislike  of  the  Cardinal,  ; 
that  he  would  scarcely  have  suppressed  a circumstance  so  ! 
unfavourable  as  this  is  to  the  Cardinal’s  memory,  had  there  j 
been  any  truth  in  it.  I 

The  Duke  was  tried  at  Westminster  by  seventeen  of  his  | 
peers,  on  Monday  after  Ascension  Day,  that  is,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  acting  as  lord  high  steward.  It  ■ 
will  be  remembered  that  in  Shakespeare’s  play  the  Duke  is  j 
declared  guilty  by  the  King  at  a meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  i 
even  before  his  regular  trial  had  taken  place; — a process  i 
altogether  informal.  In  the  Council  Chamber  in  which  Queen 
Katharine  and  Wolsey  are  present,  the  King  is  represented  as 


sion  of  the  report  preserved  by  De  la 
Sauch : that  when  the  Duke  and 
other  nobles  were  warned  to  attend 
the  King  at  the  interview,  fheij  were 
said  to  have  replied,  that  as  this  had 
been  determined  on  without  their 
cognizance  they  would  require  at  least 
three  months  for  preparation. 

Vergil  then  proceeds  to  tell  us 
that  when  these  words  came  to  the 
Cardinal’s  ears,  Wolsey,  cruel  and 
forgetful  of  his  holy  functions  (as  if 
Polydore’s  holy  functions  consisted  in 
malice  and  evil  speaking),  and  deter- 
mined to  lure  on  the  Duke  to  destruc- 
tion, the  better  to  execute  his  purpose, 
sent  Surrey,  who  had  married  the 
Duke’s  daughter  (Elizabeth),  into  Ire- 
land, ‘‘  lest  he  might  cast  a trump  in 
his  way.  There  was  great  enmity 
betwixt  the  Cardinal  and  the  Earl ; 
for  that  on  a time  when  the  Cardinal 
took  upon  him  to  check  the  Earl,  he 
had  like  to  have  thrust  his  dagger 
into  the  Cardinal.”  He  adds  that 
an  opportunity  was  given  by  the 
arrival  of  Kildare  in  England,  well 
provided  with  money,  whom  Wolsey 
resolved  to  fleece,  and  therefore 
accused  him  to  the  King,  and  had 
Surrey  sent  in  his  place.  (The  false- 
hood of  this  statement  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the*  King’s  letter  to 
the  Council ^in  Ireland,  III.  860.)  The 
next  step  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  (whose  daughter 
the  Duke  had  married)  ; and  therefore 
the  Cardinal  picked  a quarrel  with 
him  for  seizing  “ upon  certain  wards 
which  the  Cardinal  said  appertained 
of  right  to  the  King  : and  as  North- 
umberland refused  to  give  them  up 
he  was  committed  to  prison. 


“ Now,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Car-  | 
dinal  ceased  not  to  bring  the  Duke  ! 
out  of  the  King’s  favor,  by  such  [ 
forged  tales  and  contrived  surmises  as 
he  daily  put  into  the  King’s  head;  | 
insomuch  that  through  the  infelicity  j 
of  his  fate  divers  accidents  fell  out,  to  ; 
the  advantage  of  the  Cardinal ; which 
he  not  omitting,  achieved  the  thing  ; 
whereat  he  so  studiously,  for  the 
satisfying  of  his  cankered  and  malicious  ; 
stomach,  laid  full  aim.  Now,  it  chanced 
that  the  Duke  coming  to  London  with  ^ 
his  train  of  men,  to  attend  the  King  f 
into  France,  went  before  into  Kent, 
unto  a manor-place  which  he  had 
there.  And  whilst  he  stayed  in  that 
country  till  the  King  set  forward, 
grievous  complaints  were  exhibited  to  ; 
him  by  his  farmers  and  tenants  against  : 
Charles  Knevet,  his  surveyor,  for  such 
bribing  as  he  had  used  there  amongst 
them.  Whereupon  the. Duke  took 
such  displeasure  against  him  that  he 
deprived  him  of  his  ofiice,  not  knowing 
how  that  in  so  doing  he  procured  his 
own  destruction.” 

Then,  after  interspersing  some 
remarks,  not  pertinent  to  our  subject, 
Polydore  proceeds  to  narrate  how  the 
Cardinal,  “ boiling  in  hatred  against 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  thirsting 
for  his  blood,  devised  to  make  Charles 
Knyvet  an  instrument  to  bring  the 
Duke  to  destruction.” 

That  Polydore’s  narrative  is  little  i 
better  than  a tissue  of  misrepresenta-  , 
tion,  exaggeration,  and  falsehood,  de-  ' 
vised  by  this  partial  historian  to 
gratify  his  hostility  to  the  Cardinal, 
is  abundantly  clear  from  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  volume  III.  of  the 
Calendar.  ' 
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conducting  the  examination  of  the  Duke’s  surveyor,  Charles 
Knyvet,  in  person.  The  Duke  has  no  one  there  to  defend 
him ; the  witnesses  are  not  subjected  to  cross-examination, 
nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  their 
charges,  or  to  test  their  honesty  and  good  faith  by  the 
methods  now  adopted  in  similar  cases.  The  Duke’s  guilt  is 
assumed  upon  their  unsupported  assertions.  In  this  travestie 
of  justice,  the  Queen  is  the  only  person  who  appears  to  retain 
any  sense  of  what  is  due  to  reason  and  equity ; but  she  is  too 
feeble  an  advocate,  too  much  bewildered  by  the  sophistry 
which  she  feels,  but  is  unable  to  unravel,  to  render  the 
accused  any  effectual  help.  Besides,  when  kings  sit  in  council, 
who  shall  contradict  them  ? When  their  minds  are  already 
made  up,  “ God  mend  all,”  is  the  natural  and  sole  reflection 
which  presents  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  inferiors.  Strange  as 
this  proceeding  may  appear,  it  is  not  due  merely  to  the  poet’s 
imagination.  It  presents  us  with  a general  likeness  of  State 
prosecutions  in  the  Tudor  times.  The  presumption  that  men 
are  innocent  until  they  are  legally  proved  to  be  guilty,  the 
facilities  granted  to  the  accused  for  substantiating  his 
innocence  by  retaining  the  ablest  advocate,  the  methods  for 
sifting  evidence  now  in  use,  had  no  existence  then.  In  crimes 
against  the  sovereign,  real  or  supposed,  men  were  presumed 
to  be  guilty  until  they  had  proved  themselves  to  be  innocent, 
and  that  proof  w^as  involved  in  endless  dif&culties.  What 
advocate  or  what  witness  would  have  ventured  to  brave  the 
displeasure  of  a Tudor  king,  by  appearing  in  defence  of  a 
criminal,  on  whose  guilt  the  King  had  pronounced  already  ? 

With  the  exception  of  making  Wolsey  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  Duke’s  servants  and  surveyor,  Shakespeare 
has  strictly  adhered  to  facts  in  this  preliminary  examination 
of  the  Duke’s  servants.  We  have  indisputable  evidence  that 
it  was  conducted  by  the  King  in  person,  assisted  by  Euthal, 
Secretary  of  State.  For  on  the  16th  of  April,  Pace,  then  at 
Greenwich  with  the  King,  wrote,  in  answer  to  the  Cardinal’s 
request  for  Euthal  to  be  sent  to  him,  that  the  King  would  not 
suffer  him  to  leave, ^ but  had  commanded  him  to  tarry  at 
Greenwich  for  examination  of  certain  things  connected  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  servants.  He  adds  that  Euthal 
was  then  sending  to  Wolsey  a letter  written  by  the  King’s 
command  for  “ such  as  shall  see  to  the  keeping  of  the  said 
Duke’s  house  during  his  absence ; ” that  is,  whilst  he  was  at 

' III.  1233. 
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London  taking  his  trial ; for  he  was  not  then  in  custody.  On 
the  hack  also  of  a private  letter  addressed  to  Pace  from  Eome 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  he  has  jotted  down  two  or  three 
obscure  memoranda  relating  to  this  tragic  affair,  showing 
that  the  King  had  already  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  Duke’s 
guilt  and  condemnation.  ‘‘  The  King  is  convinced,”  so  run 
these  fragmentary  notices,  that  Buckingham  will  he  found 
guilty,  and  be  condemned  by  the  Lords ; and  for  this  matter, 
and  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  a Parliament  will  be  summoned.” 
“ The  monk  (Hopkyns)  and  Delacourt  (the  Duke’s  chaplain) 
have  been  sent  to  the  Tower.  Arthur  Pole  (the  Duke’s 
cousin)  has  been  expelled  the  court.”  Then  follows  a most 
tantalizing  passage,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  clearly 
made  out ; and  the  whole  ends  with  this  remark  : “ As  to  the 
countess  of  Salisbury,  nothing  has  yet  been  decided,  on 
account  of  her  noble  birth  and  many  virtues  {honitatem).''^ 

From  these  passages  it  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  that 
it  was  the  King  himself  who  was  most  active  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Duke;  not  active  only,  but,  as  Shakespeare  describes 
him,  fully  convinced  beforehand  of  his  guilt,  and  resolved  on 
his  condemnation.  Why  the  countess  of  Salisbury^  (who 
escaped  on  this  occasion  only  to  fall  by  the  executioner  at  a 
later  period)  was  spared  “ in  consequence  of  her  high  birth 
and  virtues,”  I do  not  pretend  to  inquire.  To  some  of  my 
readers  it  may  suggest  a conclusion  I forbear  to  draw  from 
expressions  so  brief  and  so  ambiguous. 

Whilst  his  surveyor  and  his  chancellor,  unknown  to  the 
Duke,  were  either  in  the  Tower  or  closeted  with  the  King  at 
Greenwich,  concocting  evidence  for  their  master’s  fall,  the 
Duke  was  idling  away  his  hours  at  Thornbury,  either  in 
listening  to  the  sermons  of  Stanley,  an  Oxford  friar  (for  he 
was  deeply  tinctured  with  religious  terrors — no  wonder),  or 
in  making  offerings  to  the  holy  relics  and  blood  at  Hales,  and 
at  other  consecrated  shrines,  in  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thornbury  abounded.^  On  Monday,  the  8th  ^ of  April,  a 
messenger,  to  whom  the  Duke  ordered  a gratuity  of  a mark, 
arrived  with  letters  from  the  King,  commanding  the  Duke  to 
repair  instantly  to  London.  He  set  out,  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  purport  of  the  summons.  His  progress  day  by  day 
may  be  traced  in  the  diary  of  his  accounts.  At  Beading  he 


i 


^ See  III.  1204. 

^ Lord  Stafford,  the  Duke’s  only- 
son,  was  married  to  the  Countess’s 


daughter,  Ursula. 

^ See  the  diary.  III.  p.  500. 

^ Misprinted  18th.  Ihid.,  p.  501. 
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made  an  oblation  of  6s.  8d.  to  the  child  of  grace  ; ” to  Our 
Lady  of  Eyton  near  Windsor,  on  the  14th,  6s.  8d. ; and  as 
knight  of  the  garter,  he  presented  to  the  keeper  of  the  garter 
robes  at  Windsor  the  sum  of  20s.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  real  nature  of  that  mission  on  which  he  was  bound  flashed 
upon  the  unhappy  prisoner.  Wherever  he  turned,  armed 
men,  as  if  watching  his  movements,  seemed  to  hover  in  the 
distance  : at  every  winding  of  the  road,  as  if  to  cut  off  all  hope 
of  escape,  real  or  imaginary,  they  drew  more  closely  upon 
him.  Such  conduct  at  first  attracted  no  attention.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  soldiers  and  archers  to  be  travelling  on  the 
road  to  Windsor  and  the  metropolis  either  for  the  King’s 
service  or  for  other  purposes.  But  as  they  continued  to  press 
upon  his  rear,  and  dog  his  movements,  as  some  of  them  had 
even  the  audacity  to  take  up  their  lodgings  for  the  night  in 
the  hostelries  occupied  by  the  Duke,  his  anger  was  roused  at 
this  seeming  impertinence.  The  morning  after  he  had  arrived 
at  Windsor,  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  seeing  a 
royal  pursuivant  loitering  about  the  place,  the  Duke  some- 
what suddenly  and  sharply  demanded  of  him,  what  he  did 
there.  The  messenger  replied,  that  his  office  lay  there,  by 
the  King’s  commandment.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  so  well 
had  the  secret  been  observed,  the  Duke  discovered  that  he  was 
a prisoner.  The  news  fell  on  him  with  the  abruptness  of  the 
headsman’s  axe.  He  turned  ashy  pale,  the  untasted  morsel 
dropped  from  his  lips,  death  was  before  him,  escape  was 
impossible. 

Evidently  he  had  not  expected  this.  Since  the  interview 
between  the  two  Kings  in  the  vale  of  Arde,  he  had  retired  to 
the  country,  never  making  his  appearance  in  London,  or 
taking  any  part  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  times.  He 
had  been  employed  in  superintending  his  garden,^  making 
curious  knots  and  summer  bowers,  or  busying  himself  with 
the  lying-in  of  Lady  Stafford,  his  son’s  wife,  at  Thornbury.  If 
we  may  judge  from  his  papers,  his  employments  during  his 
retirement  were  as  far  removed  from  treason  or  plots  against 
.the  State,  as  any  employments  could  well  be.  Next  to  making 
.eligious  offerings  at  different  shrines  on  every  holy  day,^  for 
which  the  Duke  seems  to  have  entertained  a kind  of  passion, 

* III.  p.  499.  Prince  Edward  at  Tewkesbury ; to 

^ Here  are  a few  : To  our  Lady  of  two  idiots — then  regarded  with  super- 
Kingswood;  to  St.  Aldhelm  at  stitious  reverence, — oneatDrinkwater, 
Malmesbury  ; to  St.  Ann  in  the  Wood  ; and  another  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of 
to  Our  Lady  of  Belhouse,  Bristol;  to  Chichester. 
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his  chief  delight  was  in  training  horses  or  purchasing  dogs 
and  falcons.  Sometimes  these  occupations  were  varied  by 
others  of  a different  character.  Poets,  harpers,  minstrels, 
players,  and  tumblers  amused  his  tastes  and  partook  of  his 
bounty.  On  one  occasion  he  gives  to  three  maidens  of 
Kainsham  8d.,  in  May,  for  bringing  hawthorns  to  my  lord’s 
grace  when  he  was  in  his  orchard;  ” at  another  time  he  pays 
6.9.  Sd.  for  “a  throstle  bird.”  Part  of  his  care  is  centred  on 
“ little  Francis,”^  a poor  child  whom  he  was  bringing  up  for 
a scholar  at  Oxford,  on  the  recommendation  of  a kind-hearted 
but  crazy  enthusiast,  Dan  Nicholas  Hopkyns,  a monk  of  the 
Charterhouse  at  Henton,  who  brought  the  Duke  unintentionally 
into  trouble,  and  died  broken-hearted  after  his  fall.^ 

It  is  true  that  the  Duke  had  done  nothing  to  conciliate  the 
powerful  Cardinal,  now  grown  more  powerful  than  ever.  He 


* This  child  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  prior  of  St.  John’s  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  items  for  his  expendi- 
ture are  highly  curious  and  interesting. 
For  shaving  his  head  Id.,  a pair  of  gloves 
2d.,  a pair  of  shoes  6d.,  a pair  of  hose 
lOd.,  a silk  girdle  6d.,  writing-paper 
Id.,  pen  and  inkhorn  2d.,  washing  his 
petticoat  sundry  times  3d.,  mending 
and  dry-scouring  his  Kendal  coat  6d., 
a shirt  20d.,  walking  shoes  8d.  “For 
a hen  at  Shrovetide,  for  Francis  to 
sport  him  with  the  childer,”  Vd.,  a 
bow  6d.,  shafts  3d.,  strings,  shooting 
glove  and  brace  3d.  The  Duke  gives 
him  40.S.  as  a reward.  See  III. 
pp.  503,  504. 

® Here  is  the  monk’s  letter,  III. 

1277 

“ My  most  singular  and  gracious 
lord  in  God.  I,  your  poor  and  un- 
worthy orator,  desirous  of  your  noble 
Grace’s  prospei-ity,  which  our  Lord 
God  omnipotent  of  His  infinite  mercy 
and  goodness  continually  conserve 
from  all  misadventure  and  peril,  as 
well  in  this  miserable  world  as  in  the 
celestial  world  to  come,  where  as  is 
perdurable  joy  ineffable,  attempt  now 
to  write  unto  your  gracious  Highness, 
trusting  and  ^ also  beseeching  your 
noble  Grace  to  accept  my  charitable 
striving,  as  your  noble  Grace  has  done 
herebefore.  And  whereas  I now  with 
fervent  charity  am  moved  to  be  de- 
sirous of  your  noble  Grace’s  charity, 
I beseech  your  Lord’s  grace  (sic)  to 
condescend  unto  my  desirous  petition, 
forasmuch  as  it  is  to  the  augmenting 


of  God’s  service,  and  specially  as  I do 
fey[th]fully  trust  it  will  be  in  time 
coming  to  the  great  comfort  of  our 
small  company  and  place. 

“ There  is  now  with  ns  a poor 
child  of  14  year  of  age,  which  is  vir- 
tuously disposed,  intending  to  be  of  our 
holy  religion  when  Almighty  God 
send  time  lawful;  unto  whom,  for  the 
virtue  and  grace  that  I daily  see  in 
him,  I owe  great  favor.  Wherefore, 
if  it  might  please  your  noble  goodness 
to  do  your  alms  upon  him,  finding  him 
to  his  grammar  till  he  be  full  twenty 
year,  which  (when)  without  doubt  I 
trust  verily  ye  shall  have  of  him  a 
good  and  a virtuous  religious  man, 
and  also  a true  and  trusty  beadman. 
And  moreover,  after  my  confident 
feeling,  I believe  it  shall  be  to  your 
Lord’s  grace  as  charitable  deed  before 
Almighty  God,  and  as  well  accept  as 
ever  was  deed  of  charity  by  your 
noble  Grace’s  power  done.  As  knoweth 
Jesus,  which  be  ever  your  protector, 
and  at  His  most  pleasure  be  once 
your  Iiord’s  grace  conductor  unto  our 
poor  place.  Amen. 

“ Written  at  Charterhouse,  Hen- 
ton,  by  your  simple  and  un- 
worthy orator, 

“Dan  Nych’as  Hopkyns,  Vicar.” 

Addressed  : “ Illustrissimo  in 

Christo  Domino,  domino  Edwardo  duci 
Buckingamiae,  tradatur  haec  litera 
cum  honore.” 

Also  : “ To  the  right  honorable 
and  his  singular  good  lord,  my  lord 
Chamberlain.” 
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had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  and  contempt  of 
one,  who  like  a cloud  “ had  darkened  his  clear  sun.”  Never, 
like  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  had  he  graced  by  his  presence  those 
occasions  in  which  Wolsey  shone  forth,  as  another  and  scarcely 
second  sun,  in  some  religious  or  state  ceremonial.  But  he 
had  taken  more  than  ordinary  pains,  and  apparently  not 
without  success,  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  King.  In  August, 

1519,  he  had  entertained  Henry  and  his  retinue  magnificently 
at  Penshurst  for  several  days.^  The  same  year  he  entered 
into  the  questionable  amusements  and  gaieties  of  the  court 
with  an  abandonment  hazardous  to  a man  of  his  high  spirit 
and  hasty  temper.  Along  with  other  fashions  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  French  hostages  was  a taste  for  gambling, 
in  which  the  King  and  many  of  his  immediate  attendants 
engaged  with  the  rash  ardour  and  unguarded  inexperience  of 
novices.  On  one  occasion  the  Duke  lost  at  dice  with  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  Frenchmen  ” no  less  a sum  than 
IQl,  Is.  Ad.,  that  is  upwards  of  1,000L  in  modern  computation.^ 
At  another  time,  he  lost  to  the  Lord  Montague  65Z.  2s.  ^d.,  to 
the  King  at  tennis  14L,  to  Suffolk  at  shooting  31L  6s.  Sd., 
and  again  to  Suffolk  and  others,  ‘‘  since  coming  to  the  King,” 
51L  16s.  Qd.  He  was  apparently  sobered  by  these  and  other 
heavy  sacrifices,  for  no  sums  are  entered  in  his  subsequent 
accounts  for  losses  incurred  at  play.^  If  we  except  some  hasty 
and  unguarded  expressions  dropped  in  the  irritation  of  the 
moment  in  the  recesses  of  his  family  circle — and  even  these 
are  uncertain — conscious  of  his  blood,  his  great  wealth  and 
popularity,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  than  usually  cautious 
of  provoking  the  King’s  displeasure.  Until  the  autumn  of 

1520,  and  for  the  three  years  previous,  he  had  been  in  favour 
at  court,  and  his  offences  (if  any)  had  been  forgotten  or 
forgiven.^ 

To  return.  The  Duke  quailed,  but  only  for  a moment — as 
what  spirit,  however  brave,  would  not  quail  in  the  pride  of  its 


‘ III.  412. 

^ See  III.  p.  499.  On  one  occasion 
he  paid  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  full 
500  marks,  i.e.  upwards  of  3,000L  of 
our  money,  for  losses  at  dice.  (p.  505.) 

® As  might  be  expected,  there  are 
various  entries,  at  the  same  time,  for 
money  borrowed  by  the  Duke,  on  his 
gold  chains,  jewels,  or  his  bond ; 
doubtless  in  support  of  this  extrava- 
gance. 


* On  Nov.  5,  1519,  he  had  a grant 
from  the  crown  of  the  wardship  of 
Thomas,  son  of  Gerald  FitzGerald, 
Earl  of  Kildare.  See  also  II.,  Nos. 
1893,  1959,  2987,  4057,  4061,  4075, 
4124.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that 
up  to  the  interview  at  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Buckingham  was 
not  only  in  favour  with  the  King,  but 
as  he  admits  (No.  2987),  he  owed  that 
favour  to  Wolsey’s  interposition. 
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strength  ? — at  such  a sudden  prospect  of  death,  and  of  death 
in  a form  so  hateful  as  the  doom  of  a traitor.  Ordering  his  ; 
horse  immediately,  he  rode  to  Tothill  Fields,  near  West-  : 
minster.  On  taking  his  barge,  and  landing  at  the  stairs  of  | 
the  Cardinal’s  palace,  his  worst  apprehensions  were  confirmed.  ; 
In  reply  to  his  inquiries  he  was  told  that  the  Cardinal  was  ' 

sick,  and  could  not  be  seen.  Well,”  said  the  Duke,  not  j 

abating  a whit  of  his  high  spirit  at  this  new  demonstration  of  ! 
danger,  “ I will  yet  taste  of  my  Lord’s  wine  or  (ere)  I pass  : ” 
and  he  was  conducted  to  the  cellar  by  one  of  the  Cardinal’s  ' 
gentlemen  with  all  due  courtesy  and  reverence. 

Embarking  once  more  on  board  his  barge,  he  was  rowed 
down  the  river  to  London  Bridge.  As  the  barge  neared  the 
stairs  it  was  suddenly  boarded  by  Sir  Henry  Marny,  captain 
of  the  Guard,  attended  by  a hundred  yeomen.  Attaching  the  ; 
Duke  in  the  King’s  name.  Sir  Henry  commanded  his  attendants  ■ 
to  retire  to  the  Duke’s  manor  of  the  Kose  in  St.  Lawrence  '' 
Pountney,  whilst  he  carried  his  prisoner,  who  had  now  landed  I 
at  the  Hay  Wharf,  through  Thames  Street  to  the  Tower.  ! 
Here  Nicholas  Hopkyns,  the  Carthusian  monk,  John  Dela- 
court,  the  Duke’s  confessor,  and  Piobert  Gilbert,  his  chancellor, 
were  already  in  custody,  pending  the  Duke’s  arrival.  Shortly 
after,  his  son-in-law  the  lord  Abergavenny,  and  the  Lord  ' 
Montague,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  same  place. 

The  Duke  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  16th  of 
April.  The  indictment  was  laid  at  the  Guildhall,  before  Sir 
John  Brugge,  lord  mayor,  and  others,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
of  May.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
acting  as  lord  high  steward,  issued  his  warrant  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  peers  at  Westminster  Hall  on  Monday,  the  13th. 
Among  the  peers  thus  summoned  for  the  Duke’s  trial  were 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Derby,  Devonshire,  and  Worcester,  the 
Prior  of  St.  John’s,  with  nine  other  barons,  including  William 
Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  celebrated  friend  and  patron  of 
Erasmus. 

The  axB  was  carried  before  the  Duke  as  he  was  brought 
to  the  bar,  between  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  the  constable,  and  Sir 
Kichard  Cholmeley,  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  The 
indictment,  in  the  rambling,  legal  terminology  of  the  times, 
framed  like  the  Gospel-net  to  catch  all  chances  of  condemna- 
tion, good  or  bad,  substantial  or  otherwise,  extended  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  from  1511  to  1520.  It  rested  exclusively  \ 
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on  the  depositions  of  the  Duke’s  servants,  Delacourt,  Gilbert, 
and  Charles  Knyvet.  Their  evidence  related  chiefly  to  a 
correspondence  said  to  have  been  held  by  the  Duke  with 
Nicholas  Hopkyns,  a pretender  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
seems  almost  too  absurd  or  too  exaggerated  to  be  credible. 
Hopkyns,  so  the  evidence  ran,  first  exacting  an  oath  of 
secrecy  from  Delacourt,  bade  him  inform  the  Duke  that  ^‘he 
should  have  all,”  and  encouraged  him  to  win  the  love  of  the 
commons.  On  being  questioned  how  he  knew  this,  Hopkyns 
replied,  ^‘By  the  grace  of  God.”  At  another  time  the  monk 
assured  the  Duke  that  the  King  should  have  no  male  issue — 
a safe  prophecy  enough,  so  long  as  Katharine  remained  Queen. 
In  April,  1514,  according  to  the  same  witness,  the  Duke  went 
to  the  priory  at  Henton  and  was  assured  by  Hopkyns  he  should 
be  King  of  England;  to  which  assurance  the  Duke  replied, 
that  in  such  a case  he  would  act  like  a just  prince.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  treasonable  correspondence,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Duke  had  given  the  house  to  which  Hopkyns  be- 
longed an  annuity  of  61.  for  a tun  of  wine,  and  201.  for  a water 
conduit,  of  which  sum  he  then  and  there  had  traitorously 
paid  lOL 

In  Gilbert’s  evidence  the  Duke  was  accused  of  purchasing 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  300  marks,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  them  in  presents  to  the  King’s  guards ; 
of  endeavouring  to  obtain  a licence  from  the  King  for  arming- 
certain  of  his  subjects  in  Wales  ; — a charge  not  unlikely  to  be 
true,  and,  consid'ering  the  disorders  of  the  principality,  and 
the  Duke’s  large  possessions  there,  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  any  felonious  intention. 

But  the  most  invidious  and  perilous  charge,  resting  wholly 
on  the  evidence  of  his  chancellor,  Gilbert,  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. Gilbert  deposed  that  on  the  20th  of  February,  1520, 
the  Duke  told  him,  at  Bletchingley  in  Surrey,  that  he  would 
wait  for  a more  convenient  season  to  execute  his  purpose ; 
and  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  lords  would  show  their  minds 
to  each  other,  but  they  were  afraid  to  do  so.  The  Duke  said 
also  that  all  that  Henry  VII.  had  done  was  done  wrongfully  ; 
and  as  for  himself  he  was  so  great  a sinner  that  he  was  certain 
he  had  not  the  grace  of  God,  and  therefore  if  he  attempted 
anything  he  was  sure  of  being  punished. 

The  evidence  of  Charles  Knyvet,  his  surveyor,  whom  the 
Duke  had  deprived  of  his  offices,  was  of  a fouler  and  blacker 
dye  than  that  of  the  rest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
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1519  the  King  had  been  grievously  offended  with  Sir  William 
Bulmer  for  leaving  his  service,  and  entering  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  reference  to  this  event,  Knyvet 
deposed  that  the  Duke  had  said,  in  conversation  with  him, 
that  he  expected  nothing  less  at  that  time  than  to  have  been 
committed  to  the  Tower  ; but  if  that  had  been  done,  the  prin- 
cipal actors — meaning  the  King  and  the  Cardinal — should 
have  had  but  little  joy;  for  he  would  have  done  what  his 
father  intended  to  do  to  Eichard  III.  at  Salisbury,  when  he 
made  suit  to  come  into  the  King’s  presence ; kneeling  before 
the  King,  he  would  have  started  up  suddenly,  and  stabbed 
him  on  the  spot.  In  saying  this,  continued  Knyvet,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  swearing  by  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
he  would  do  the  best  to  execute  his  purpose.  Shakespeare 
has  adhered  so  strictly  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  Duke’s 
indictment  that  I need  not  continue  these  remarks. 

The  depositions  against  him  contained  many  particulars 
which  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  bring  forward  at  the  trial. 
Some  of  them  are  apparently  so  immaterial  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  their  bearing  on  the  case.  Thus  it  is  deposed 
(evidently  by  his  chaplain  Delacourt)  that  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1520,  the  Duke,  in  the  presence  of  his  council,^  had 
said,  “ I commanded  you  to  bring  your  books  with  you ; ” 
and  on  their  affirming  they  had  done  so,  he  thus  proceeded  : 
“ I intended  not  to  bus}^  you  or  to  trouble  myself  with  any 
such  matter  at  this  time,  but  to  commune  with  you  and  show 
you  my  mind.  Ye  see  I wear  a beard,  whereof  peradventure 
ye  do  marvel.  But  marvel  not  of  it ; for  I make  a vow  unto 
God  that  it  shall  never  be  shaven  unto  such  time  as  I have 
been  at  Jerusalem.  And  if  1 may  obtain  the  King’s  licence 
to  perform  my  promise  and  vow,  it  were  more  to  my  comfort 
than  if  his  Grace  would  give  me  10,000L  ; yea,  more  glad 
than  if  his  Grace  would  give  10,000L  land  to  me  and  mine 
heirs.”  That  there  was  no  great  wisdom  in  these  words  is 
apparent  enough  ; but  what  treason  could  lurk  behind  them 
I confess  I am  unable  to  discover.  In  fact,  all  the  depositions 
against  the  Duke  show  him  to  have  been  rather  a weak  than 
a wicked  man ; — not  without  ambition,  not  without  hopes, 
perhaps,  of  succeeding  eventually  to  the  crown ; too  vacillating 
to  be  innocent,  too  weak  to  be  dangerous,  sinning  and  re- 
penting, “ letting  I dare  not  wait  upon  I would.”  The 
King  might  very*  well  have  pardoned  the  Duke,  without 
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fear  of  sparing  a dangerous  rival  and  pretender,  had  that 
been  all. 

I subjoin,  without  abridgment,  the  deposition  of  Eobert 
Gilbert,  the  chancellor,  as  affording  the  clearest  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  animus  of  the  chief  parties  concerned  in  the  prose- 
cution, and  of  the  sort  of  legal  evidence  admitted  in  trials  for 
high  treason  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors. 

Confession  and  Deposition  of  the  Duke’s  Chancellor.^ 

“First,  he  saith  he  heard  the  said  Duke  say  that  he  had  a writing 
sealed  with  the  King’s  broad  seal,  confessing  the  acts  of  parliament, 
wherein  it  was  enacted  that  the  duke  of  Somerset,  one  of  the  noble 
ancestors  of  our  sovereign  lord,  was  made  mulier,  or  legitimate,  and  that 
the  same  Duke  said  that  he  was  minded  to  have  given  the  same  writing 
to  our  sovereign  lord  the  King’s  father,  and  he  said  he  would  not  he  had 
so  done  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

“ Also  he  saith  that  he  heard  the  said  Duke  say  at  sundry  times  that 
my  lord  Cardinal  was  an  [i]dolator,  taking  counsel  of  a spirit  how  he 
might  contin[ue  in  th]e  King’s  favour,  and  that  he  was  the  King’s  bawd, 
showing  him  w[hat  w]omen  were  most  wholesome,  and  best  of  complexion, 
for  his  Grace  to  use  ; and  that  the  life  that  they  used  was  so  abominable 
that  God  would  punish  it,  and  that  it  could  not  continue  ; and  that  my 
lord  Cardin[al]  is  so  sore  with  noble  men,  that  they  would  be  all  in  his 
top  if  the  King’s  grace  were  displeased  with  him,  and  that  he  would  undo 
all  noble  men  if  he  could. 

“Also  he  saith  that  he  heard  the  said  Duke  say,  that  he  had  done  as 
good  services  as  any  man,  and  was  never  rewarded  ; and  that  the  King 
would  give  his  fees,  offices,  and  rewards  rather  to  boys  than  to  noble  men, 
which  was  small  comfort  to  them  to  do  his  Grace  services. 

‘ ‘ Also  he  saith  that  he  heard  the  said  Duke  say,  that  he  trusted  to  see 
the  time  that  Sir  William  Compton  should  be  glad  to  let  him  have  the 
land  again  that  he  had  sold  him. 

“Also  he  saith  that  the  said  Duke  hath  always  done  as  much  as  he 
could  to  have  favor  of  the  King’s  guard,  and  hath  many  times  greatly 
rejoiced  in  it,  that  he  thought  himself  sure  of  them  ; and  now  of  late  he 
hath  much  studied  to  make  many  particular  offices  in  his  lands,  to  the 
intent  that  he  might  retain  as  many  men  by  the  same  offices  that  he  could. 

“Also  the  said  Duke  would  at  many  times  cause  to  be  provided  for 
him  in  cloth  of  gold  and  other  silks  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  marks,  and  would  give  it  all  within  a quarter  of  a year  to  gentle- 
men, to  get  their  love. 

“Also  of  late,  when  the  said  Duke  had  given  a doublet  of  cloth  of 
silver  to  Sir  Edward  Neyvell,  he  rejoiced  of  it,  and  said  to  my  lord  of 
Burgavenny  that  he  had  gotten  the  goodwill  of  his  brother  Sir  Edward 
Neyvell,  and  said  that  he  was  sure  that  my  lord  Burgavenny  could  not 
get  the  goodwill  of  Sir  Edward  Neyvell  from  him. 

“Also  he  heard  the  said  Duke  [grjudge  and  be  discontented  many 
times  that  the  earl  of  War  [wick  was  put  t]o  death,  and  said  that  God 
would  punish  it,  and  that  [he  had  pujnished  it  in  that  he  would  not 
suffer  the  King’s  [grace’s]  issue  to  prosper,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  [death 
o]f  his  son,  and  that  his  daughters  prosper  not,  and  that  the  King’s  g[race 
ha]s  no  issue  male,  and  that  it  would  be  further  punish[ed  ; and]  further 
the  said  Duke  said,  that  he  would  suffer  till  that  he  might  see  a more 
convenient  time,  and  that  it  would  do  well  enough  if  the  noblemen  durst 

^ Harl.  MS.  283,  f.  70.— B.  M. 
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break  their  minds  together,  but  some  of  them  mistrusteth,  and  feareth  td 
break  their  minds  to  other,  and  that  marreth  all ; so  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  us  but  to  sufier  till  that  a convenient  time  may  come,  for  there 
be  but  few  of  us  contented  in  our  minds  ; we  be  so  sore  and  so  unkindly 
handled. 

Also  he  saith  that  if  the  said  Duke  might  have  had  convenient  time, 
and  have  been  strong  enough  to  have  made  his  party  good,  he  would  have 
done  as  much  against  the  King’s  grace  as  he  could  have  done  ; for  he 
hath  said  that  all  that  the  King’s  father  did  was  wrong  and  naught,  and 
he  hath  at  all  times  grudged  against  every  thing  that  our  sovereign  Lord 
hath  done. 

‘ ‘ Also  the  said  Duke  said,  that  he  had  been  such  a sinner  that  he  was 
sure  that  he  lacked  grace,  and  therefore  he  knew  well  that  he  should 
speed  the  worse  when  he  should  begin  to  do  anything  against  the  King  ; 
and  therefore  he  said  he  would  sufler  till  that  he  might  see  a more 
convenient  time  for  it.” 

The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  were  read  at  the  trial ; 
but,  if  we  may  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  silence  of  Hall, 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  the  Duke  of  confronting  and 
cross-examining  the  witnesses  in  person,  or  of  producing 
evidence  in  his  own  defence.  He  was  allowed  no  counsel  ; 
and  no  other  course  was  open  to  him  for  establishing  his 
innocence,  beyond  the  bare  denial  of  the  offences  charged 
against  him.  ‘‘When  the  indictment  was  openly  read,” 
writes  Hall,  “ the  Duke  said,  ‘ It  is  false  and  untrue,  and 
conspired  and  forged  to  bring  me  to  my  death ; and  that  will 
I prove,’ — alleging  many  reasons  to  falsify  the  indictment. 
And  against  his  reasons  the  King’s  attorney  alleged  the 
examinations,  confessions,  and  proofs  of  witnesses ; ” that  is, 
the  confessions  and  allegations  prepared  some  weeks  before, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke,  by  the  King  and  his 
ministers  at  Greenwich. 

“ The  Duke  desired  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  forth. 
Then  was  brought  before  him  Sir  Gilbert  Perke,  priest,  his 
chancellor,  first  accuser  of  the  same  Duke ; Master  John 
Delacourt,  priest,  the  Duke’s  confessor ; and  his  own  hand- 
writing [was]  laid  before  him,  to  the  accusement  of  the  Duke ; 
Charles  Knevet,  esquire,  cousin  to  the  Duke,  and  a monk 
(Nicholas  Hopkyns),  Prior  of  the  Charterhouse  (at  Henton) 
besides  Bath,  which,  like  a false  hypocrite,  had  induced  the 
Duke  to  the,  treason,  and  had  divers  time  said  to  the  Duke 
that  he  should  be  king  of  England ; but  the  Duke  said  that 
in  himself  he  never  consented  to  it.”  The  depositions  were 
then  read,  and  the  witnesses  were  handed  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  officers  of  the  Tower. ^ 

In  the  following  paper,  under  denied  the  charges  brought  against 
his  own  hand,  the  Duke  substantially  him  : — 
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“ Then  spake  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  said : ‘ My  lord, 
the  King  our  sovereign  lord  hath  commanded  that  you  shall 
have  his  la’ws  ministered  with  favor  and  right  to  you.  Where- 
fore if  you  have  any  other  thing  to  say  for  yourself,  you  shall 
be  heard.’  Then  he  was  commanded  to  withdraw  him,  and  so 
was  led  into  Paradise,  a house  so  named,” 

As  trials  for  treason  were  conducted  in  those  days,  it  was 
little  better  than  a question  of  personal  credibility — assertion 
against  assertion  ; and  very  few  reasonable  men  could  enter- 
tain doubts  as  to  the  issue.  The  King  had  already  pronounced 
judgment ; he  had  examined  the  witnesses,  encouraged  and 
received  their  confidence,  and  expressed  his  belief  of  the 
Duke’s  guilt.  "Who  was  to  gainsay  it  ? Who  should  be  bold 


“ Ans[wers  made  by  me  the  du]ke 
of  Bukingham  beffore  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  knyght,  one  off  the  Kyng’s 
most  honorable  concell,  towching  such 
words  as  was  betwene  me  and  my 
gostly  fader,  callyd  th[e]  wycar 
generall  of  Henton. 

“ Fyrst,  I seye  tha[t  in]  the  somer 
beffore  the  King’s  grace  whent  to 
Calys,  he  sent  a letter  off  hys  owne 
hand  unto  me,  and  desyryd  me  that  I 
wold  cum  over  to  speke  wdth  hym, 
for  he  had  dyveres  thyngs  to  shewe 
me,  whych  he  wold  schewe  no  body 
on  hys  good  wyll ; but  iff  I myght  not 
cum  ho,  wold  be  content  to  schewe  it 
to  one  off  my  chapeley[nsj  suche  as  I 
wold  trust.  Wherupon  by  cause  he 
had  bene  longe  my  goostly  ffader, 
thynking  that  he  coold  have  infformyd 
me  off  sum  wrongs  that  I had  doon, 
or  elles  to  sum  materes  off  pyte,  I 
wrote  a letter  to  hym  ageyne,  and 
schewed  hym  that  I myght  not  cum 
to  hym,  and  prayd  hym  to  wryte  it  to 
me,  or  elles  to  schewe  it  to  Mayster 
Dalacourt ; whych  Mr.  Dalacourt  came 
to  me  ffrom  hym,  and  seyd  he  wold 
not  wryt,  but  the  nexst  tyme  that  I 
cum  to  hym  [he]  wold  schewe  it  me 
hymselff  ; and  su[m  time]  followyng, 
whyche  [was  when  the  King  took  his] 
jorney  in  warffar  into  France,  I [con- 
fessed  to]  hym  ; and  when  I whas  in 
schryft  to  hym  [he  axed  me]  wheder 
I schuld  goo  into  France  w[ith  the 
King]  ; and  I schewed  hym  ye  ; and 
he  sayd  [that  he  was  very]  glad 
theroff ; ffor  he  sayd  the  Kyng’s  grace 
[would]  wyn  gret  honor  ther,  and 
that  whe  [should]  all  cum  home  save 
ageyne ; but  that  the  Scotts  schuld 
make  sum  troby[l].  And  then  he 


sayd,  iff  the  kyng  off  Scotts  came 
[into  this  realm  he]  schuld  nott  goo 
home  ageyn  ; and  I [asked  him]  howe 
he  knewe  thys,  and  axyd  him  wheder 
he  had  knowledge  thereoff  [by] 
prophesye ; and  he  seyd,  naye,  but 
said  to  [me]  Ex  [Deo  haheo]. 

“ And  after  he  axyd  me  how  meny 
c[hildren]  the  Kyng  had  had,  and  I 
told  hym ; and  [he]  sayd,  I pray  God 
hys  issue  may  co[ntinue],  ffor  I ffer 
gretly  God  ys  not  contentyd  [that] 
he  makyth  not  resty[tu]cion  accordyng 
to  the  Kyng  [his  father’s  will],  ffor 
he  herd  no  [man^  speyk  thereoff  ; and 
[he]  charchyd  me,  upon  my  allegiance 
towards  hys  Grace,  to  adwyse  hys 
concell  to  make  restitution,  and  wheder 
he  schewde  part  off  thes  words  . . . 
can  not  perffyghtly  remember  . . . 
theym,  ffor  the  most  part  off  t . . . 
and  Mayster  Dalacourtalsoo  * * 

— Cott.  App.  xlviii.  109.  B.M. 

The  substance  of  this  confession 
ha^s  been  preserved  by  Lord  Herbert 
in  his  History  of  Henry  VIII. 
According  to  Herbert  the  Duke  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  repeated 
these  words  to  his  chancellor  Gilbert ; 
and  upon  his  return  from  France  he 
visited  Hopkins,  stating  that  he  had 
told  the  truth.  He  adds,  that  at 
another  time  the  Duke  visited  Hop- 
kyns,  with  his  son  Lord  Stafford  and 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  that 
Hopkyns  then  said  that  some  of  his 
blood  should  hereafter  prove  great 
men.  After  this  Hopkyns  again  sent 
to  the  Duke  requesting  him  to  help 
their  house  at  Henton  in  making  their 
conduit,  according  to  his  promise,  for 
the  lOL  he  had  formerly  given  them 
was  all  spent. 
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enough  to  assert  that  the  King  had  arrived  at  a false  con- 
clusion, and  that  such  methods  of  procedure  were  fatal  to 
justice  ? In  a court  also,  constituted  of  men  who  were  not 
lawyers  by  profession,  who  had  received  no  training  for  such 
nice  questions,  who  understood  nothing  of  the  salutary  laws 
of  legal  evidence,  what  hope  could  there  be  for  the  accused  ? 
How  could  he  expect  that  protection  which  not  only  innocence 
but  guilt  has  a right  to  demand,  until  the  charge  he  fairly  and 
fully  proven  ? The  only  lawyer  employed  was  the  attorney- 
general  in  behalf  of  the  Crown.  But  in  those  days  attorney- 
generals  regarded  themselves  as  the  servants  of  the  Crown, 
who  had  to  earn  their  wages  by  establishing  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner. 

So  the  lords  retired,  and  upon  their  return  into  court  the 
sentence  of  each  peer  was  taken  one  by  one.  Then  said 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  “ What  say 
you  of  Sir  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  touching  these 
high  treasons  ? ” say  that  he  is  guilty,”  answered  the 
Duke,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  Every  peer  made 
the  same  response ; and  against  each  of  the  names  entered 
on  the  panel — a little  scrap  of  dirty  parchment,  still  pre- 
served at  the  Kecord  Office — there  is  to  be  seen  to  this 
day,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Dicit  quod 
est  culpabilis. 

Then  was  the  Duke  brought  to  the  bar  to  hear  his  sentence. 
For  a few  moments  he  was  overpowered  by  his  emotions.  In 
the  extremity  of  his  agony,  he  chafed  and  sweat  vehemently. 
Kecovering  himself,  after  a while,  he  made  his  obeisance  to 
the  court.  After  a short  pause,  a deathlike  silence : ‘‘Sir 
Edward,”  said  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  “ you  have  heard  how 
you  be  indicted  of  high  treason ; you  pleaded  thereto  not 
guilty,  putting  yourself  to  the  judgment  of  your  peers,  the 
which  have  found  you  guilty.”  Then  bursting  into  a torrent 
of  tears  (he  was  an  old  man,  who  had  faced  death  unmoved 
in  the  field  of  Elodden),  he  faltered  out,  “ Your  sentence  is, 
that  you  be  led  back  to  prison ; laid  on  a hurdle,  and  so 
drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  ; there  to  be  hanged,  cut  down  ^ 
alive,  your  members  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  into  the  fire,  your 
bowels  burnt  before  your  eyes,  your  head  smitten  off,  your  } 
body  quartered  and  divided  at  the  King’s  will.  And  God  have 
mercy  on  your  soul ! Amen.” 

The  Duke  heard  this  horrible  sentence  with  unusual 
dignity  and  composure.  Turning  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  ! 
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quietly  replied,  “ You  have  said,  my  lord,  as  a traitor  should 
be  said  unto ; hut  I was  never  none.”  Then,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  court,  he  requested  that  those  present  would  pray 
for  him,  assuring  them  that  he  forgave  them  his  death,  and 
expressing  his  determination  not  to  sue  for  mercy. 

In  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  time,  the  edge  of 
the  axe  was  turned  towards  him,  as  he  was  led  out  of  the  hall 
by  the  constable  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  At 
Westminster  stairs  he  took  water,  and  landing  at  the  Temple 
was  delivered  over  to  Sir  Nicholas  Yaux  and  Sir  William 
Sandys,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  through  the  city  to  the 
Tower.  This  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  proceedings  for  his  trial  had  commenced  on  Monday, 
and  lasted  some  days.  Between  the  short  interval  of  his 
sentence  and  execution,  constant  to  the  resolution  he  had 
expressed  of  not  suing  to  the  King  for  mercy,  the  Duke  pro- 
tested  his  innocence  and  prepared  for  death.  On  the  following 
Friday  morning,  the  17th  of  May,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  a time  when  the  hills  of  Surrey 
were  clothed  in  their  freshest  verdure,  and  the  then  unoccupied 
banks  of  the  Thames  sloped  to  the  water’s  edge  with  the 
tender  green  and  delicate  blossom  of  the  white  thorn,  the 
Duke’s  favourite  flower,  the  sombre  procession  threaded  its 
way  through  the  dark  passages  of  the  Tower,  and  emerged 
upon  the  Green.  Among  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  spectators, 
the  Duke,  led  by  the  two  sheriffs,  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a 
firm  and  composed  step.  Turning  himself  to  the  crowd,  he 
requested  all  men  to  pray  for  him,  “trusting,”  he  said,  “to 
die  the  King’s  true  man ; whom,  through  his  own  negligence 
and  lack  of  grace,  he  had  offended.”  With  this  brief  request, 
he  kneeled  at  the  block.  There  was  a sudden  glimmer  for  an 
instant  in  the  air,  then  a dull  thud,  and  the  head  rolled 
heavily  from  the  body.  The  headsman  wiped  his  axe ; the 
attendants  threw  a cloth  over  the  headless  trunk,  to  conceal 
the  blood  which  streamed  in  torrents  over  the  scaffold,  and 
dripped  through  the  platform  on  the  grass  beneath.  In  rough 
frieze,  barefooted,  and  bareheaded,  six  poor  Augustinian  friars, 
shouldering  a rude  coffin,  emerged  from  the  shuddering  and 
receding  crowd.  Gathering  up  the  remains  of  the  once  mighty 
Duke  of  Buckingham— for  the  King,  satisfied  with  his  con- 
demnation, had  commuted  the  last  extremities  of  the  sentence 
— they  carried  the  corpse  to  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friarsd 

* Memorandum  on  the  cover  of  Lambeth  MS.,  No.  316. 
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The  Duke  in  his  lifetime  had  been  kind  to  poor  religious 
men,  and  this  was  the  last  and  only  office  they  could  render 
him. 

An  unwise  and  unguarded  man,  the  Duke  had  in  him  little 
of  that  metal  of  which  traitors  are  generally  made.  Capricious 
in  temper,  careless  of  tongue,  even  had  he  contrived  to  steer 
his  way  in  safety  to  less  dangerous  times,  he  would  never  have 
grasped  political  power  with  a steady  hand.  Formidable 
from  his  wealth,  his  connections,  his  rank,  and  his  blood, 
formidable  from  his  nearness  to  the  throne  and  the  barrenness 
of  Katharine,  it  behoved  him  to  have  been  either  more  than 
usually  courteous  or  more  than  usually  conciliating.  He  was 
too  proud  to  be  either.  He  despised  the  Cardinal,  and  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  it.  He  despised  the  King  for  being  guided 
by  the  Cardinal,  and  was  easily  goaded  on  by  treacherous 
friends  and  cunning  domestics  to  speak  dishonourably,  if 
not  treasonably,  of  his  sovereign.  If  he  had  committed  any- 
thing worthy  of  death,  if  he  had  conspired  against  the  life 
or  dignity  of  the  King,  of  which  I can  find  no  trace,  no 
probability  even,  in  his  private  papers,  the  proofs  tendered  of 
his  guilt  at  his  trial  can  satisfy  no  one  at  this  day.  If  they 
are  inclusive  in  themselves,  they  appear  more  so  from  the 
fact  that  whilst  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  had  been 
deliberately  framed  for  many  weeks,  the  unhappy  prisoner, 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  charges  to  be  brought 
against  him,  had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  prepare  for  his 
defence  until  the  day  of  his  trial ; until  then,  when  the  indict- 
ment was  read  and  the  witnesses  produced,  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  crimes  he  was  called  upon  to  answer.  But  the 
people,  though  they  pitied  his  fall,  had  no  very  clear  notions 
of  the  reasons  for  his  condemnation ; unaccustomed  to  question 
the  judgment  of  their  superiors,  they  accepted  the  verdict  of 
his  peers  as  conclusive  against  him.  The  presumption  was 
stronger  than  the  proof.  It  was  enough  for  ordinary  thinkers 
that  the  Duke  was  a proud  man;  he  was  certainly  a wealthy 
man,  descended  from  a stock  that  was  dangerous  to  royalty, 
and  apt  to  be  overbearing.  That  he  listened  readily  to 
prophecies,  at  a time  when  prophecies  were  the  oracular 
expressions  of  discontent  and  instruments  of  mischief,  seemed 
enough  to  justify  the  impression  of  his  guilt.  So  he  fell,  not 
without  pity,  tears  alternating  with  the  sterner  conviction 
that  his  fate  was  unavoidable.  The  happiness  of  the  nation 
was  bound  up  in  its  King  ; and  the  blood  of  the  noblest  was 
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I not  a sacrifice  too  costly  to  expiate  the  least  taint  or  suspicion 
! of  disloyalty. 

I On  the  day  of  the  Duke’s  execution  Wolsey  was  attending 
I on  the  King  as  he  sate  in  his  chair  in  his  gallery  at  Greenwich. 

The  King  was  just  then  recovering  from  fever  and  ague,  under 
* which  he  had  been  labouring  for  some  days,  when  the  Cardinal 
I took  the  opportunity  of  urging  that  letters  of  consolation 
and  credence  ” should  be  sent  to  the  widowed  Duchess  and 
I her  son,  Lord  Stafford.^  On  reminding  the  King  of  this 
j request  a second  time,  a few  days  after,  Wolsey  added,  ‘‘  If 
J you  think  them  (sc.  these  letters  of  condolence)  not  convenient 
to  pass,  I remit  that  to  you.” 

I Of  the  jury  who  had  concurred  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
Duke,  two-thirds,  perhaps,  participated  in  his  sentiments. 

I The  exclusion  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  from  office,  in  con- 
I formity  with  the  Tudor  policy ; their  hopelessness,  as  expressed 
by  the  Duke,  of  obtaining  any  just  recognition  of  their  services, 
however  great ; ^ their  hereditary  hatred  of  an  ecclesiastic,  of 
low  birth,  like  Wolsey,  who  monopolized  the  King’s  favour, 
and  excluded  them  from  their  due  share  of  influence  in  the 
' State  ; their  fixed  aversion  to  a French  alliance  ; — all  combined 
to  spread  a feeling  of  discontent  among  them,  which  might 
have  found  a centre  in  the  Duke,  however  otherwise  unfitted 
by  genius  or  resolution  to  be  the  leader  of  a great  conspiracy. 
Then,  again,  from  the  days  of  Kichard  III.  the  De  la  Poles 
had  never  wholly  abandoned  their  hopes  of  the  crown,  between 
which  and  themselves  there  stood  so  slight,  so  thin,  an 
obstacle,  hopes  nearly  realized  more  than  once.  Such  a 
conspiracy  would  have  been  mortal  to  the  Cardinal ; dangerous 
at  least,  if  not  destructive,  to  the  royal  authority.  Men  who 
looked  not  deeply  into  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  might 
easily  flatter  themselves  that  a monarch  who  appeared  to 
surrender  his  judgment  exclusively  to  his  great  minister,  and 
spend  so  much  of  his  time  in  hunting,  amusements,  and 
devotion,  would  prove  no  great  obstacle  to  their  designs  ; 
and  the  King,  surrounded  by  a compact  and  narrow  band  of 
the  greatest  nobles,  would  have  been  reduced  to  a cipher. 

So  the  execution  of  the  Duke  was  a State  necessity,  in 
strict  accordance  with  Tudor  maxims.  It  crushed  entirely  all 

^ III.  1292.  King  would  give  his  fees,  offices,  and 

^ “He  heard  the  Duke  say  that  he  rewards  to  boys  rather  than  to  noble- 
had  done  as  good  services  as  any  man,  men  ; which  was  small  comfort  to 
and  was  never  rewarded,  and  that  the  them  to  do  his  Grace  service.” 
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danger  from  a suspected  quarter.  The  nobility  were  more 
humbled,  more  scared,  than  ever.  That  accomplished,  there 
was  no  reason  why  mercy  should  not  take  the  place  of  judg- 
ment ; and  the  moderation  of  Wolsey  is  conspicuous  in  thus 
moving  the  King  to  write  these  letters  of  condolence. 

But  more  remained. 

It  was  not  possible  that  a nobleman,  so  eminent  as  the  ' i 

Duke,  could  be  thus  taken  off  without  provoking  much  discus-  , i 

sion  and  many  disagreeable  suspicions  in  every  court  in  i i 

Europe.  It  was  not  politic  that  the  oft-repeated  boast  of  the  ! i 

King’s  popularity  should  be  considered  as  devoid  of  foundation,  ' 
or  that  it  should  be  said  that  the  greatest  of  his  nobility  were  ! ( 
disaffected  to  his  government.  In  his  despatch  to  the  English  | * 

ambassador  at  the  French  court, ^ the  Cardinal  enjoins  him  to  ; 1 

thank  the  French  King  for  the  offers  he  had  made  to  defend  I ' 

the  King’s  person,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  Duke’s  attach-  , ( 

ment.  He  was  to  say  that  the  King  had  been  aware  for  some  ^ f 

time  of  the  Duke’s  disaffection ; that  he  had  recently  been  a 
detected  in  treason  against  the  King’s  person  and  succession,  a 
especially  against  the  Princess  Mary,  with  whose  alliance  in  I f 
France  he  was  much  displeased ; ^ that  these  things  being  t 
proved,  and  at  last  admitted  by  himself,  he  had  been  executed  i 

according  to  his  demerits.  As  no  trace  of  this  charge  is  to  be  i 

found  in  the  Duke’s  indictment,  or  in  the  account  of  his  trial,  i 

it  must  be  considered  as  a political  figment  invented  to  suit  i 

the  atmosphere  of  the  French  court,  and  justify,  on  motives  I 

fully  appreciated  by  the  French  King,  the  execution  of  the 
Duke.^  But  though  nothing  of  this  appeared  on  the  trial — 
and  there  were  excellent  reasons  why  it  should  not,  for  the  l 

Duke  would  certainly  have  been  regarded  as  a political  martyr  i 

to  a measure  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular — there  are  i 

indications  that,  in  common  .with  Suffolk,  Abergavenny,  and  i 

the  people  in  general,  Buckingham  regarded  the  French  and  ' 

this  marriage  alliance  with  aversion.  Fully  to  understand 
the  feelings  of  the  times,  we  must  take  into  account  the  long- 
standing rivalry  between  the  two  nations.  The  irrepressible 
jealousy  and  excessive  dislike  with  which  France,  its  ambition,  | 
its  habits,  its  fashions,  its  activity  under  all  forms,  were  then 


^ III.  1293. 


for  opposing  tlie  Cardinal  in  promoting 
the  alliance  of  France  and  England. 


^ At  the  Calais  conference  in  the 
following  Angnst  Wolsey  positively 
assured  the  French  minister,  Du  Prat, 
that  Buckingham  had  been  beheaded 


III.  1556. 
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j regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  are  barely  in- 
I telligible  to  us  now,  to  whom  the  conquest  of  France  has 
I ceased  to  be  more  than  a dim  and  idle  tradition,  stirring  no 
I blood,  awakening  no  memories  and  no  regrets.  But  in  those 
! days  men  still  talked  over  by  the  fireside  the  deeds  of  their 
! forefathers  in  the  fields  of  France ; they  believed  as  fully  in 
[ the  right  and  title  of  their  kings  to  France  as  we  believe  in 
our  title  to  India  or  Ireland.  Henry’s  only  surviving  child 
and  heir  was  the  Princess  Mary.  The  nation  had  ceased  to 
expect  any  other.  By  her  union  with  the  Dauphin  a way 
was  opened  to  the  succession  of  a French  prince  to  the  throne 
of  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  odious  to  the  people  than 
such  an  anticipation ; and  there  was  no  policy  that  Bucking- 
ham could  have  adopted  which  would  have  secured  his  object 
with  greater  certainty,  had  he  been  really  desirous  of  the 
Cardinal’s  overthrow,  than  to  have  declared  himself  an  enemy 
to  that  measure,  of  which  Wolsey  boasted  to  be  the  sole 
author.  With  a little  more  cunning  and  self-control,  he  might 
at  this  critical  moment  have  filled  England  with  discontent 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  suspicions  of  the  King  and 
the  Cardinal  were  not  wholly  devoid  of  foundation.  They 
watched  the  actions  of  the  Duke  and  his  friends  with  con- 
siderable apprehension.^  Once  only  had  he  been  in  the 
company  of  Francis,  and  had  not  left  a very  favourable 
impression.  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne  details  a conversation  he 
had  with  Francis  I.  respecting  the  Duke  a short  time  after. ^ 
Francis,  he  says,  “fell  on  devising  (talking)  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  said  he  had  no  fancy  to  him,  and  said  he 
thought  he  should  come  to  that  he  is  now  come  to.  And  he 
reported  him  to  my  Lady  his  mother,  whether  he  said  so  or 
no  immediately  after  his  coming  from  Arde.”  On  another 
occasion,^  Francis,  talking  on  the  same  subject  with  Fitz- 
william,  inquired  what  sort  of  a man  the  Duke  was ; Fitz- 
william  replied  that  “he  was  a high-minded  man,  and  one 
that  would  speak  sometimes  like  a man  in  a rage.”  Francis 
said,  “ he  judged  him  for  such  a man,  and  so  full  of  choler 
that  there  was  nothing  could  content  him.”  The  ambassador 
rejoined  that  the  King  had  often  given  the  Duke  good  lessons  ; 
so  good  that,  if  he  had  had  any  grace,  he  would  never  have 
deserved  to  be  in  the  Tower  ; and  he  added  that  the  Duke  had 

^ See  the  King’s  extraordinary  ^ Feb.  13,  1522. 

letter  to  the  Cardinal,  HI.  1,  and  the  ^ III.  1245. 

note. 
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often  received  warnings  as  well  from  Wolsey  as  from  his  own 
servants. 

The  Emperor — for  the  death  of  the  Duke  was  a subject  of 
discussion  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe — never  very  demon- 
strative, expressed  his  regret  more  imperatorum.  There  had 
been  much  talk  in  his  court,  he  told  Wingfield,^  of  the  Duke’s 
attainder,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  prevent  it ; but  as  for  himself, 
he  knew  too  well  the  King’s  great  virtue  and  wisdom  to  suppose 
he  would  have  had  the  Duke  executed  except  upon  great  and 
just  cause.  When  Wingfield  told  him  that  the  charges  were 
proved  against  the  Duke,  and  confessed  by  him  before  his 
death,  the  Emperor  observed  that  the  King  could  not  have 
done  otherwise  than  he  had  done.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  he 
was  sorry  the  Duke  should  have  come  to  such  an  end ; for  he 
had  taken  him  for  a friend,  supposing  he  had  been  a friend  to 
the  King.  Such  conversations  as  these  must  not  be  accepted 
for  more  than  they  are  worth.  The  ambassador  received  his 
cue  from  the  minister ; and  if  he  doubted  of  its  truthfulness, 
it  was  not  his  business  to  give  utterance  to  his  doubts,  much 
less  in  despatches  addressed  to  his  own  court  and  its  minister. 

But  far  away  from  the  metropolis  men  canvassed  in  less 
bated  terms  the  execution  of  the  Duke.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
1521,  an  information  was  laid  against  John  Stede,  of  Warham, 
Norfolk,  for  “ heinous  words  against  the  King’s  grace.”  ^ On 
the  Monday  in  Whitsun  week — so  runs  the  deposition  of  one 
witness — John  Fuller  or  Fowler  came  to  John  Stede  at 
Sydestern,  and  was  hired  into  his  service  in  Dovehouse  Close. 
Stede  asked  the  new-comer,  in  whose  service  he  had  been  ; he 
replied,  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s.^  Then  said  Stede, 
“ I am  sure  my  lord  and  yours  is  pensive  for  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.”  To  which  Fowler  answered,  he  could  not  tell, 
for  it  was  not  known  there  upon  St.  George’s  day,  and  he  had 
left  the  day  following.  Stede  rejoined  : “ My  lord  would  be 
pensive  if  he  knew  as  much  as  I do ; for  I heard  that  upon 
Monday  his  judgment  was  given  unto  him  before  my  lord  of 
Norfolk  and  other  lords  ; and  then  the  said  Duke  sat  down 
upon  his  knee,  and  desired  the  Lords  that  they  should  desire 
the  King’s  grace  to  be  good  and  gracious  unto  his  wife  and  to 
his  children ; but  as  for  his  own  life  he  would  not  sue.  And 
furthermore  he  said,  ‘ An  he  had  not  offended  no  more  unto 
God  than  he  had  done  to  the  Crown  he  should  die  as  true 

* III.  1328.  ^ The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  was 

^ III.  1356.  Northumberland’s  daughter. 
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man  as  ever  was  in  the  world.”  On  another  occasion,  Sir 
John  Estcott,  the  parish  priest,  and  Nicholas  Parker,  my  Lord 
Broke’s  huntsman,  were  talking  together  on  the  16th  of  May 
in  Monkyn  Bucland,  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.^  Then 
said  Estcott,  it  was  a pity  such  an  honourable  man  should 
order  himself  so  against  God  and  his  King.  And  Parker  said, 
“ in  counsel,”  that  the  Duke  seven  years  ago  had  made  Lord 
Broke  of  counsel  in  this  matter,  and  invited  him  to  join  his 
household. 

But  if  there  were  any  one  who  really  hoped  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Buckingham  would  occasion  discontent,  and  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Cardinal,  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  nation  in  general  silently  acquiesced  in  the  Duke’s 
fall;  none  cared  to  scrutinize  too  narrowly  the  evidence  on 
which  he  was  condemned,  or  the  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  had  been  tried.  The  King  was 
the  fountain  of  all  justice,  not  in  the  sense  of  a dry  legal 
axiom,  which  as  no  one  disputes,  so  no  one  realizes,  but  in 
the  hearts  and  intimate  convictions  of  his  people.  And  if 
that  fountain  occasionally  in  turbulent  times  or  distressing 
emergencies  sent  forth  bitter  waters  as  well  as  sweet,  the 
nation  was  not  inclined,  on  that  account,  to  forego  their  belief 
in  the  justice  of  their  sovereigns,  or  question  the  benefit  of  a 
strong  and  resolute  rule.  To  those  who  looked  back  on  the 
horrors  and  disorders  of  the  civil  wars,  the  occasional  harsh- 
ness of  an  arbitrary  but  regular  government  seemed  a happy 
exchange  for  the  licentiousness  and  cruelty  of  internecine 
strife. 

The  big  birds  of  prey  swooped  down  and  clamoured  round 
the  noble  quarry.  The  Duke  had  been  one  of  the  richest  men 
of  his  times.  His  manors,  castles,  parks,  stewardships  were 
scattered  over  eleven  of  the  best  counties  in  England.^  Wolsey 
excepted,  he  had  a more  magnificent  taste  for  building  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  had  spared  no  expense  in 
decorating  his  mansion,  park,  and  gardens  at  Thornbury.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  erecting  a castle 
“ with  curious  works  and  stately  lodgings.”  On  the  east  of 
the  castle  was  “ a goodly  garden  ” to  walk  in,  a large  orchard 
with  many  alleys;  and  in  different  parts  of  the  orchard,  “on 
a good  height,”  were  “ roosting-places  ” or  summer  houses, 

^ III.  1320.  Essex,  Bucks,  Bedfordshire,  Kent,  and 

^ Sc.  Hants,  Wilts,  Gloucestershire,  Surrey;  not  to  mention  his  vast 

Northamptonshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  possessions  in  Wales.  See  III.  1286. 
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embowered  with  white  thorn  and  hazel.  The  orchard  com- 
municated with  a new  park,  containing  700  deer,  and  inclosed 
thirteen  fish-ponds,  fed  by  a spring.  Crossing  the  road  was 
another  park  holding  300  deer ; and  two  miles  from  the  castle 
a third,  seven  miles  in  extent,  filled  with  500  fallow  and 
50  red  deer. 

Next  in  value  was  his  borough  of  Newport  in  Wales,  with 
its  haven  full  of  shipping,  and  a proper  castle  with  three 
towers,  close  to  the  water’s  edge  ; “the  middlest  tower  having 
a vault  or  entry  to  receive  into  the  said  castle  a good  vessel.” 
Here  the  Duke  exercised  the  rights  of  a suzerain,  imposing 
fines  and  imprisoning  offenders. 

Next  came  the  lordship  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent,  with  its 
castle ; “as  strong  a castle  as  few  be  in  England.  The  town 
of  Tunbridge  is  a borough  large  and  well  inhabited  with  people, 
having  plenty  of  water  running  through  it  in  divers  places.” 
Adjoining  it  was  a park  of  oaks  and  beeches,  giving  pasture  to 
300  fallow  deer,  and  embracing  in  its  circuit  fifty-two  islands. 
There  was  also  his  manor  place  of  Bletchingley,  “properly  and 
newly  builded ; ” with  its  hall,  chapel,  chambers,  parlours, 
closets,  and  oratories  newly  ceiled,  its  wainscoted  roofs,  floors, 
and  walls,  “ to  the  intent  they  may  be  used  at  pleasure  without 
hangings.” 

Then  the  town  of  Brecknock,  “ a very  proper  walled  town, 
well  builded,  and  as  well  paved,  with  many  honest  inhabitants 
in  the  same,  enclosed  on  the  west  side  thereof  with  the  castle, 
which  is  a good  and  a strong  hold,  with  all  houses  of  offices 
and  lodgings  builded  after  the  old  fashion.”  The  castle  had 
a hall,  the  roof  of  which  “was  newly  and  costly  made  with 
pendants  after  a goodly  fashion,  and  into  the  said  castle  water 
was  conveyed  by  a conduit.”  Adjoining  it  was  a forest  and 
a great  mere,  “in  length  nigh  three  miles  and  in  breadth 
a mile,  well  replenished  with  fish,  and  specially  with 
breams.” 

Kimbolton  Castle,  in  Huntingdonshire,  another  of  his 
possessions,  is  described  as  being  “ within  a moat,  well  and 
compendiously  trussed  together  in  due  and  convenient  propor- 
tion.” Within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  it  was  Stonely  priory,  a 
park,  and  a fox  hunt.  Then  the  manor  of  Writtell,  in  Essex, 
partly  decayed,  but  substantially  built,  “ all  of  gross  timber, 
in  a quadrant  with  a cloister.”  The  commissioners  report 
that  this  might  be  made  with  no  great  charge  a convenient 
house  for  the  King,  “ when  by  any  occasion  his  Grace  should 
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be  minded  to  remove  from  Newhall,  or  for  hunting-time  in 
summer.” 

Maxstock  Castle,  in  Warwickshire,  another  portion  of  his 
estates,  is  described  as  a right  proper  thing  after  the  old 
building ; standing  within  a fair  and  large  moat  full  of  fish, 
being  builded  four-square,  and  at  every  corner  is  a tower 
covered  with  lead,  wherein  be  proper  lodgings.”  Besides  its 
spacious  hall,  chapel,  and  chambers,  the  apartments  in  this 
castle  ‘‘had  chimneys  and  draughts.”  “ Much  of  the  work,” 
it  is  added,  “ was  done  by  my  Lady’s  grace  the  King’s  grand- 
dame,  and  wanted  finishing  in  sundry  wise ; ” but  it  would,  at 
an  outlay  of  lOOZ.,  make  a suitable  castle  for  the  King  and 
Queen  in  the  time  of  their  progress. 

The  town  of  Stafford  is  returned  as  “a  proper  and  a fair 
town,  which  continually  aforetime  hath  been  the  King’s  town, 
albeit  the  benefices  in  the  same,  and  lands  lying  about  it, 
were  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham’s.”  The  castle  stood  in  a 
park  a mile  from  the  town,  “ upon  so  goodly  an  height  that 
all  the  country  might  be  seen  twenty  or  thirty  miles  about ; 
and  one  way  a man  may  see  to  the  King’s  lordship  of  Caurs 
in  Wales,  thirty  miles  from  thence,  and  another  way  to  the 
King’s  honor  of  Tutbury.”  Six  of  the  little  chambers  in  the 
castle  had  “ draughts  and  chimneys.”  As  it  was  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Tutbury,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  from  Lichfield, 
it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  “right  pleasant  for  the  King, 
when  making  his  progress  in  grease  time.”  ^ 

Other  lordships  are  enumerated  and  described,  but  those 
already  mentioned  will  be  enough  to  give  my  readers  some 
notion  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  great  Duke. 
The  total  annual  rental  derived  from  his  possessions  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  estimated  at  6,045Z.  7s.  IJd.,  or  about 
twelve  times  that  amount  according  to  our  modern  com- 
putation.^ 

Here  were  noble  spoils  ; for,  without  detracting  much  from 
the  general  value  of  the  confiscation,  there  were  minor  estates, 
manors,  offices,  stewardships,  chapelries  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  had  boldness  enough  to  ask  and  favour 
enough  to  obtain  them.  Among  the  sharers  of  the  spoil  we 
find  two  of  the  Duke’s  judges,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,^  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,^  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,^  Sir 

' III.  1286. 

2 III.  1288. 

® III.  2382,  3162. 


« III.  2396. 
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Griffith  Don/  Henry  Norris/  and  the  two  Wingfields/  In 
this  distribution  there  might  be,  there  probably  was,  nothing 
culpable ; but  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  such  usages 
exist  no  longer. 

' III.  2587.  2 III  2659.  " III.  2043,  2682. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  CALAIS  CONFERENCE. 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  Francis  and  the  Emperor 
were  every  day  becoming  less  satisfactory.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Emperor’s  subjects  in  Spain,  his  absence  at  Worms,  his 
incessant  occupation  with  the  cares  of  his  new  empire,  seemed 
to  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  French  King  for  prose- 
cuting his  own  designs,  and  invading  the  imperial  dominions. 
But  Charles  had  given  no  cause  for  hostility,  and  he  was  well 
aware  that,  in  case  of  a rupture,  the  assistance  of  England 
would  be  required  against  the  aggressor.  To  furnish  the 
Emperor  with  no  pretext  for  invoking  that  assistance;  to 
secure  it,  if  possible,  for  himself,  by  inducing  Charles  to  strike 
the  first  blow; — this  was  the  main  object  of  his  policy.  To 
avoid  a contingency  he  clearly  foresaw  must  happen  sooner  or 
later,  Francis  hurried  on  his  preparations. 

To  keep  England  in  good  humour,  to  hide  from  an  ally 
with  whom  he  professed  to  be  on  amicable  terms  so  much  of 
his  design  as  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  reveal,  required  no 
little  tact  and  dexterity.  In  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his 
relations  with  other  European  powers,  as  they  were  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  his  movements,  he  could  not  afford  to  throw 
away  the  amity  of  England.  He  was  conscious  that  the  Pope 
hated  and  feared  him,  and  was  straining  every  nerve  to  unite 
Italy  and  the  empire  against  him.  The  Emperor’s  hostility, 
he  was  aware,  was  no  less  personal  than  political.  Therefore, 
his  safety  and  his  ambition  alike  demanded  that  Francis 
should,  if  possible,  prevent  those  combinations  of  his  enemies 
to  which  they  were  prompted  by  their  fears,  their  jealousies 
or  their  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  the 
policy  of  Wolsey  and  the  Pope,  though  for  different  reasons, 
to  keep  Francis  and  the  Emperor  employed  by  fomenting 
divisions  between  them.  The  Pope  could  only  hope  to  secure 
his  independence  by  their  mutual  antagonism.  For  if  two 
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such  champions  of  the  Church  and  irresponsible  dictators  of 
Christendom  were  once  united,  they  would  control  the  Papacy, 
and  distribute  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at  their  pleasure. 
Weak  enough  already,  the  Pope  would  then  have  become 
a weaker  and  more  submissive  vassal ; a mere  instrument  to 
do  their  bidding.  Now,  if  Charles  or  his  ambassadors 
attempted  to  coerce  his  Holiness — as  they  were  not  disinclined 
to  do  whenever  they  found  him  less  compliant  than  they 
wished — if  they  quartered  Spanish  and  Sicilian  troops  on  the 
Neapolitan  frontier,  or  afforded  convenient  relief  and  refuge 
to  the  Pope’s  enemies  and  evil-doers,  his  Holiness  had  the 
means  of  bringing  them  to  reason  by  lending  a ready  ear  to 
the  French  overtures.  If  Francis,  in  his  turn,  sent  troops 
to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  or  aided  in  spoiling  the  Church’s 
patrimony — an  easy  method  of  making  the  Pope  feel  the 
weight  of  his  resentment,  without  the  least  diminution  of 
outward  respect — the  Pope,  by  promoting  the  designs  and 
interests  of  the  Spaniards,  could  as  easily  retaliate,  without 
appearing  to  violate  the  decencies  of  friendship.  In  fact,  had 
an  intimate  union  and  alliance  sprung  up  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  that  consummation  for  which  many  Protestants 
have  panted  might  have  taken  place  three  centuries  ago.  The 
temporal  power  as  well  as  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Pope  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  At  the  same  time  there 
would  have  been  no  Protestant  living  to  rejoice  over  its 
destruction.  For  the  same  combination  which  triumphed 
over  the  Papacy  would  have  stamped  out  every  spark  of 
religious  freedom.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  national  inde- 
pendence, weak  in  their  beginnings,  cradled  so  often  in  the 
shock  and  mutual  antagonism  of  the  great,  would  have  been 
successfully  coerced,  and  Luther  and  his  followers  have 
experienced  the  fate  of  Huss.^  Whether  Wolsey’s  thoughts 
ever  travelled  beyond  the  more  narrow  and  immediate  objects 
of  his  policy  to  the  general  safety  and  welfare  of  Christendom, 
may  be  questioned,  but  that  both  depended  on  the  measures 
he  unremitijingly  pursued  admits  of  no  dispute.  To  balance 
the  two  great  continental  powers  against  each  other,  to  prevent 
their  dangerous  conjunction,  to  trim  and  adjust  the  scale  when 
the  one  or  the  other  predominated,  was  necessary  for  the 
security  and  aggrandizement  of  England ; but  it  was  no  less 

^ Some  writers  have  supposed  that  he  any  such  now,  I beg  to  refer  them 
Charles  had  a secret  inclination  to  to  his  own  lettex*  on  this  subject  in 
Luther  and  his  doctrines.  If  there  the  Calendar.  III.  1237. 
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necessary  for  the  general  interests  of  Christendom,  and  of 
every  individual  state  of  which  Christendom  was  then 
composed. 

If,  then,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  King  to  keep  his 
rivals  asunder,  it  was  no  less  the  policy  of  Wolsey  to  prevent 
the  union  of  Charles  and  Francis ; a union  neither  distant  nor 
improbable,  considering  the  inability  of  the  former,  in  his 
present  perplexities,  to  cope  with  the  French  monarch.  But 
the  task  which  Francis  now  proposed  to  himself  was  not  easy. 
Already,  with  his  connivance,  Henry  d’Albret  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  repossessing  himself  of  Navarre,  and  found  his 
progress  unopposed,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  among 
the  Castilians.  At  the  same  moment  Kobert  de  la  Mark, 
Lord  of  Bouillon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Cham- 
pagne, took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a body  of  adventurers,  led 
by  French  officers  with  the  French  King’s  connivance,  if  not 
with  his  positive  sanction.  In  Hauphine  the  famous  Bayard 
was  busily  employed  in  collecting  troops.  French  dockyards 
swarmed  with  carpenters  ; great  galleons  and  floating  batteries 
towered  up  in  imposing  magnitude  and  number  to  threaten 
and  annoy  the  enemy’s  country.^  Yet  all  the  while  Francis 
professed  the  most  pacific  intentions,  and  deprecated  the 
suspicion  of  any  sinister  motives  in  himself  or  in  those  who 
were  thus  actively  engaged.  It  was  impossible  for  the  English 
court  to  shut  its  eyes  to  these  facts  or  their  consequences. 
Taxed  with  the  expedition  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  Francis 
replied  that  D’Albret  was  only  setting  out  to  visit  his  grand- 
father; as  for  Eobert  de  la  Mark,  he  had  never  ‘'aided  him 
with  a penny,”  and  entirely  disapproved  of  his  proceedings  ; 
whilst  his  own  preparations  for  Italy  were  only  prompted  by 
the  wish  he  had  long  entertained  to  see  his  Duchy  of  Milan, 
and  to  show  himself  to  his  subjects  there.”  Flowbeit,  he  said 
he  would  make  no  great  haste  thitherwards  for  the  present. 

These  specious  excuses  were  accompanied  with  professions 


^ Francis  informed  Fitzwilliam,  in 
Marcli,  that  he  had  a ship  to  be  ready 
at  Midsummer,  somewhat  larger  than 
The  Great  Harry,  also  the  great  ship 
of  Scotland,  and  16  sail  beside, the 
smallest  above  350  tons.  He  has, 
says  Fitzwilliam,  three  great  galleons 
that  I never  heard  of  such,  for  they 
draw  so  little  water  that  he  will  bring 
them  so  near  shore  that  he  may  land 
out  of  them,  without  a boat,  500  foot, 
men  and  horsemen.”  This  feat 


was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
a bridge,  “ that  shall  be  ever  carried 
with  them.”  Fitzwilliam  adds,  that 
Francis  had  also  a design  of  construct- 
ing galleons  with  low  decks  like  float- 
ing batteries.  (HI.  1198.)  “ I think 

he  spoke  to  me,”  says  Fitzwilliam, 
“ as  Vice-Admiral,  and  asked  me  how 
I liked  them ; and  I praised  them 
enough.”  The  incredulous  English- 
man ! 
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of  unalterable  respect  and  affection  for  England.  He  listened 
to  Henry’s  ambassadors  “marvellous  amiably.”  If  their 
master  wished  for  another  interview,  he  assured  them,  though 
he  were  in  Italy,  “ he  would  gladly  ride  in  post  ” to  any  place 
where  Henry  would  appoint  a meeting.^  His  respect  for  my 
Lord  Cardinal  was  only  second  to  that  which  he  entertained 
for  his  master.  The  French  agents  at  Eome  had  contrived  to 
possess  themselves  of  a most  important  secret.  Don  Manuel, 
the  imperial  ambassador,  a blustering  and  pompous  Spaniard, 
had  dropped  certain  hints  of  a matrimonial  alliance  between 
the  Emperor  and  a Portuguese  princess  ; boasting  that  his 
master  might  have  secured,  if  he  pleased,  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Mary.^  A report  so  derogatory  to  England,  so  well 
calculated  to  produce  a rupture  between  Henry  and  Charles, 
w^as  duly  conveyed  to  the  French  King.  With  many  emphatic 
denunciations  of  the  calumny,  so  insulting  to  his  ally,  with 
many  protestations  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  Francis  trans- 
mitted the  report  to  England.  It  was  received  by  Henry  wuth 
no  small  vexation  and  chagrin;  the  more  so,  because  it  was 
well-founded.  Digesting  his  vexation  with  a gracious  counte- 
nance, Henry  thanked  his  candid  ally  for  his  “ manifold 
demonstrations  of  friendly  kindness,”  and  assured  him  of  the 
continuance  of  their  friendship.  “ Such  sinister  reports,”  he 
added,  “ as  those  of  Don  Manuel  were  only  contrived  by  their 
enemies  to  break  their  friendship,  and  sow  dissension  between 
them.  The  King  was  certainly  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Emperor  was  suing  for  a dispensation  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Portugal ; but  as  for  the  other  part  of  the  story,  there  was 
no  truth  in  it.  True  the  King  of  the  Eomans  had  made  over- 
tures, both  at  Calais  and  since,  to  marry  Madam,  the  Princess 
Mary ; but  the  King,  in  consequence  of  his  engagements  with 
France,  had  peremptorily  declined  the  offer.”® 

This  assertion,  as  bold  as  it  was  untrue,  deceived  no  one. 
So  far  from  rejecting  the  Emperor’s  proposals,  Henry  had 
been  negociating  with  him  for  many  months  the  terms  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance,  and  of  this  the  French  King  was  well 
aware.  But  he  thought  it  best  to  dissemble ; and  he  answ^ered, 
with  great  generosity,  that  the  King  needed  not  have  troubled 
himself  with  disproving  the  calumny,  as  he  gave  it  no 
credence.^  It  was,  he  said,  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Emperor  was  seeking  a dispensation  at  Eome  to  marry  the 

^ III.  1157,  cf.  1202. 

2 III.  1258,  1283. 
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King  of  Portugal’s  daughter,  but  as  to  the  report  that  he  might 
have  had  my  lady  Princess,  that,  he  assured  the  King,  he 
never  could  believe  ; adding,  with  his  usual  gallantry,  “ I had 
liever  have  my  lady  Princess  and  (even)  though  the  King’s 
grace  had  ten  children,  than  the  King  of  Portingale’s  daughter, 
with  all  her  father’s  spices.” 

Such  a reply  was  as  provokingiy  polite  as  it  was  unsatis- 
factory. It  left  Francis  master  of  the  field,  and  sole  depository 
of  his  own  intentions.  Some  new  method,  as  Wolsey  discerned 
at  once,  must  be  adopted ; and  he  was  not  slow  in  acting  on 
his  discernment.  With  a rashness  which  would  have  appeared 
unpardonable  in  less  able  politicians,  he  called  home  from  the 
French  court  the  old  and  experienced  diplomatists  Sir  Eichard 
Jerningham  and  Sir  Eichard  Wingfield,  supplying  their  places 
with  a young  man  who  had  never  yet  been  engaged  in  any 
public  employment — Sir  William  Fitzwilliam.  From  the 
time  when  Fitzwilliam  was  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age 
he  had  been  brought  up  with  the  King,  and  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  his  personal  habits,  his  likings  and  dislikings. 
He  shared  in  the  King’s  love  of  sportsmanship ; was  an  adept 
in  the  craft  of  venery ; knew  that  and  nautical  matters  better 
than  anything  else.  With  Latin,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
wholly  unacquainted ; and  though  he  spoke  French  fluently, 
yet  with  French  spelling  and  French  proper  names,  as  will  be 
seen  from  his  letters,  he  makes  sad  havoc.  Keen,  intrepid, 
sagacious,  he  possessed  for  a courtier  the  rare  and  invaluable 
gift  of  neither  seeing  nor  talking  too  much ; he  was  diligent 
and  straightforward  in  business  ; had  a firmness  and  presence 
of  mind  which  never  forsook  him  in  the  most  trying 
emergencies.  Proof  against  menaces,  which  in  a French 
court  he  had  not  much  reason  to  apprehend,  he  was  equally 
impenetrable  to  the  more  common  and  insidious  approaches 
of  finesse  and  flattery. 

He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  French  King,  who  was 
quite  at  his  ease,  and  somewhat  off  his  guard,  in  the  presence 
of  an  ambassador  who,  to  all  appearance,  was  “neither  too 
deep  nor  too  sufficient.”  He  talked  with  Fitzwilliam  about 
hunting ; ^ promised  he  should  lodge  and  hunt  with  him  every 
day ; “ opposed  (posed)  him  upon  the  sight  of  the  view,  and 
also  upon  all  other  properties  how  to  know  an  hart ; ” dis- 
cussed with  him  the  propriety  of  his  master  having  a park  for 
wild  swine  “ half  a mile  or  a quarter  in  the  thickest  ground  he 

1 III.  1161,  1202. 
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could  find.”^  It  might  have  been  imagined — it  probably  j 
was  imagined — by  the  sharpest  and  subtlest  of  the  French  i 
ministers,  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a raw  inexperienced 
youth,  who  was  much  better  versed  in  the  craft  of  a sportsman 
than  the  affairs  of  kings,  popes,  or  emperors. 

Meanwhile,  with  his  keen  and  vigilant  eyes  Fitzwilliam  ^ 
took  diligent  notice  of  all  that  was  going  on.  Albany,  or  De  la  1 
Mark,  or  his  son  Fleuranges,  could  have  no  interview  with  the  | 
French  King  without  his  perceiving  it  and  guessing  the  drift 
of  it.  When  the  designs  of  Francis  were  too  ripe  or  too 
momentous  for  his  ministers  to  he  communicative,  Fitzwilliam 
in  the  equalizing  usages  and  momentary  unguardedness  of  the 
field,  managed  to  pick  up  useful  scraps  of  intelligence  her- 
metically sealed  from  the  staid  and  steady  diplomatist  in  the 
saloon  or  the  ante-chamber.  ‘‘  Very  glad  am  I to  see  the 
towardness  of  this  young  man,”  writes  Wolsey  to  the  King, 

“ which  (who),  in  mine  opinion  and  poor  judgment,  falleth  |! 
right  well  to  the  matter,  and  indites  his  letters  to  good  j 
purpose.”^  His  despatches  justify  the  Cardinal’s  com-  | 
mendation.  1 

There  could  be  no  fitter  instrument  for  Wolsey’s  purposes,  j 
Without  appearing  to  pry  into  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  j 
French  King,  without  ever  travelling  beyond  the  role  of  mere  ! 
intelligencer,  Fitzwilliam  disarmed  suspicion.  He  never 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Francis,  never  flinched  before  the 
curious  searching  eyes  and  more  searching  tongue  of  his 
mother  Louise.  It  was  important  above  all  things  to  keep  the 
French  monarch  in  good  humour.  The  least  surmise  on  his 
part,  of  Wolsey’s  and  his  master’s  intentions,  would  have 
snapped  short  all  amicable  relations  between  the  two  courts ; 
and  matters  with  the  Emperor  were  not  yet  on  so  satisfactory 
a footing  that  England  could  afford  to  break  with  one  until 
she  had  secured  the  other.  Cold,  distant,  and  exacting,  the 
pride  and  the  avarice,  or,  if  that  word  be  too  strong,  the 
necessities  of  Charles,  revolted  from  the  conditions  attached  to 
the  hand  of  Mary.  Who  could  tell  whether,  with  all  his 
personal  afitipathy  to  his  brilliant  French  rival,  he  would  not 
yet  digest  his  spleen,  and  content  himself  with  a French 
bride,  if  the  King  of  France,  like  the  King  of  Portugal,  would 
promise  a million  for  a dowry  ? At  all  events,  such  a con- 
tingency was  not  to  he  hazarded  by  a prudent  statesman; 

‘ III.  1176. 

^ III.  1192,  Compare  also  Wolsey’s  letter  to  Fitzwilliam  : No.  1191. 
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and  therefore  Fitzwilliam  was  instructed  to  continue  his 
discreet  manner/ using  always  the  most  pleasant  words  to  the 
French  King  in  declaration  of  Henry’s  fraternal  love.^  He 
was  to  assure  Francis  that  his  master  loved  him  ‘‘above  all 
other  princes,  most  esteeming  his  amity  and  constant  deal- 
ing;” that  he  could  take  no  rest,  “nor  be  contented  in  his 
mind,  till  he  should  eftsoons  attain  the  sight  of  his  person  by 
a new,  secret,  loving,  and  familiar  interview.”^ 

Flow  well  Fitzwilliam  carried  out  his  instructions  may  he 
judged  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  Francis  that  he  fully 
reciprocated  these  tokens  of  affection:  “A  foy  day  gentel- 
hommes,”  so  Fitzwilliam  reports  his  conversation,  “ there 
was  no  man  living  he  loved  better  ” than  his  brother  of 
England.  “And  if,”  said  Francis,  “I  should  not  rejoice  of 
this  amity  that  I have  with  my  brother,  I know  not  whereof  I 
should  rejoice,  for  I cannot  be  allied  to  [so  noble]  a man  in 
this  world  ; for  there  is  no  king  [to  be  compared]  to  him ; for 
they  be  childer  or  men  that  be  not  worthy  to  be  esteemed  like 
him.  He  is  worthy  to  be  a king  alonely  but  for  his  just 
dealing  and  his  virtue.  Let  him  but  send  me  word  to  meet 
him  at  Calais,  and  I assure  you,  in  what  place  soever  I be,  I 
shall  come  to  him  in  post.”  No  eulogist  of  Henry  could 
desire  more. 

But  if  soberer  judgments  demand  less  questionable  proofs 
of  the  ability  of  Fitzwilliam  and  the  accommodating  disposi- 
tion of  the  French  King,  here  is  one  that  cannot  be  disputed. 
In  the  near  and  almost  certain  prospect  of  a continental 
embroilment,  with  a powerful  enemy  across  the  sea,  a cold 
and  hesitating  ally  in  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  England  was 
naturally  reluctant  to  waste  blood  and  treasure  in  a war  with 
Scotland.  Ireland  at  the  same  time  was  causing  him  some 
alarm  ; an  importunate  creditor  put  off  again  and  again  until 
a more  convenient  season,  but  ever  more  importunate,  exact- 
ing, and  intolerant  of  delay.  Mindful,  therefore,  of  the  old 
adage,  “ If  that  you  will  France  win,  then  with  Scotland  first 
begin,”  Henry  was  anxious  that  the  “ weazel  Scot  ” should 
for  the  present  fold  its  claws,  and  keep  peaceably  within  its 
lair.  But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ? The  armistice 
with  Scotland  was  fast  expiring ; Albany  was  watching  for  his 
opportunity  to  slip  over  unnoticed  from  the  French  court,  and 
aid  and  countenance  the  faction  incessantly  opposed  to  Eng- 
land. French  gentlemen,  ostensibly  with  the  most  peaceable 
1 III.  1212.  ® III.  1191. 
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designs,  passed  and  repassed  the  sea^  between  France  and  ^ 
Scotland,  and  an  outbreak  appeared  unavoidable.  To  punish 
the  temerity  of  the  Scots,  to  engage  in  a tedious  border  war,  : 
was  a hindrance  at  best, — might,  if  not  ably  and  expeditiously 
concluded,  be  taken  by  foreign  nations  for  a proof  of  weakness. 
To  betray  an  inclination  for  peace,  still  more  to  sue  for  it  or 
grant  it  too  readily,  would  be  dishonour  worse  than  weakness. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ? Francis  was  to  be  persuaded  to 
induce  the  Scotch,  as  of  himself,  to  sue  for  peace ; he  was  to 
employ  his  intercession  with  the  King  of  England  to  grant  i 
that  as  a favour  which  Henry  was  only  too  anxious  to  concede.  ; 
And  to  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  more  than  this,  i 
though  detrimental  to  his  own  interests  and  his  influence  in 
Scotland,  was  Francis  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  Fitz- 
william.  He  enjoined  the  Scotch  to  sue  for  peace,  and  send 
ambassadors  to  England  for  that  purpose ; ^ and  Henry  was 
thanked  for  his  generosity  in  granting  terms  to  Scotland  at 
the  French  King’s  solicitation.  “ The  matters  of  Scotland,” 
writes  Fitzwilliam  a few  days  after  to  the  King,  in  his  quiet 
and  significant  manner,  ‘‘are  answered  after  your  own 
mind.”^ 

Incessantly  employed  in  crushing  a formidable  rebellion  in 
Spain,  the  Emperor  had  no  wish  to  be  embroiled  with  France, 
and  therefore  listened  readily  to  the  proposals  of  Wolsey,  that 
the  King  of  England  should  act  as  a mediator,  and  compose 
the  differences  between  himself  and  his  rival. ^ Wolsey  found 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  “ to  forbear  entering  on  a war, 
regarding  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  Almayn,  Flanders,  Spain, 
Navarre,  and  his  other  countries,”  or  of  inducing  him  “ to  remit 
these  variances”  to  the  King’s  hand;^  especially  as  he  in- 
sinuated that  in  so  doing  arrangements  might  be  made  for  an 
attack  upon  Ih-ance  at  a more  convenient  season.  But  with 
Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  address  of  Fitz- 
william, and  “the  loving  communications  and  pleasant  devices  ” 
of  Jerningham,  who  was  now  sent  to  his  assistance,  the  task 
was  more  delicate  and  more  difficult.  Immersed  in  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  war,  his  confidence  of  success  was  increased 


1 III.  1212. 

2 III.  1257. 

® III.  1227.  On  tlie  top  of  this 
letter,  which  is  interesting  in  other 
respects,  Fitzwilliam  has  written  in 
his  own  hand  and  in  his  own  spelling  : 
“ The  copy  of  thow  (the)  King’s 


letter,  with  thow  hanswar  (answer) 
to  an  artykell,  I had  forgoton  whan 
I had  dossed  (closed)  my  letter.” 
Competitive  examinations  were  not 
then. 

« April  28,  1521  j No.  1255. 
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by  the  news^  that  the  young  D’Albret  had  entered  Navarre, 
had  taken  St.  John  Pie  de  Port,  and  no  later  than  Saturday 
last  (May  18th)  received  the  keys  of  Pampeluna,  memorable 
as  the  place  where  and  the  occasion  when  Ignatius  Loyola 
‘was  wounded.  He  protested  that  he  could  not  desist  from 
war,  and  submit  to  Henry’s  arbitration.  The  Emperor,  he 
said,  had  oppressed  him  so  long,  he  could  not  with  honour 
jabandon  his  enterprize.  His  army  was  now  ready ; to  disband 
it  would  be  a great  disadvantage.  Fitzwilliam  listened  with 
jcoolness  and  attention,  allowed  him  to  talk  on  without  inter- 
ruption, gave  him  a long  line  (he  knew  the  arts  of  a sports- 
man), then  suggested  that  as  the  Emperor  had  already  offered 
to  submit  to  the  King’s  arbitration,  Francis,  out  of  friendship, 
|might  consent  to  do  the  same.^  The  French  King  replied 
jthat  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Emperor’s  dissimula- 
ition  to  sacrifice  his  present  opportunity ; the  commons  of 
I Spain  were  in  rebellion,  the  Electors  of  Germany  had  refused 
laid,  and  the  Swiss  had  rejected  the  Emperor’s  offers.  He 
declined  to  waste  a minute  in  fruitless  negociations ; but — if 
|he  ever  consented  to  treat — he  would  put  himself  in  the  King’s 
hands  sooner  than  in  any  other’s. 

! The  resolution  of  some  men  is  in  their  circumstances,  not 
,in  themselves;  and  so  it  proved  now.  Fortune,  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  smile,  proved  proverbially  fickle.  The 
rebellion  in  Spain  was  suddenly  crushed  ; the  first  advantages 
gained  in  Navarre  were  sacrificed  by  the  rashness  and  in- 
capacity of  d’Espares.  Nassau,  a cool,  able,  and  implacable 
soldier,  retaliated  tenfold  the  injuries  committed  by  De  la 
Mark ; destroyed  his  towns,  hung  up  his  garrisons,  imprisoned 
his  son,  and  forced  him  to  sue  for  an  ignoble  peace.  With 
misfortune  Francis  learned  moderation.  After  a little  more 
blustering,  a little  more  show  of  reluctance — for  the  cold  and 
quiet  observation  of  Fitzwilliam  was  not  to  be  deceived — he 
consented  to  treat ; for  no  fear,  as  he  assured  Fitzwilliam — 
for  he  had  no  dread  of  any  man  living — hut  only  for  the  love 
he  bore  to  the  King  his  brother,  and  out  of  regard  for  the 
peace  and  the  quiet  of  Christendom.^ 

But  the  same  causes  which  had  induced  Francis  to  listen 
to  pacific  counsels  encouraged  Charles  to  retract,  and  breathe 
nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance.  He  had  been  informed,  on 
his  return  from  Worms  to  Mayence,  of  the  invasion  of  Navarre 
and  the  capture  of  Pampeluna.  Fired  with  indignation,  he 
1 May  24  J No.  1303.  ^ 1315^  3 ni.  1331. 
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demanded  that  England,  in  conformity  with  the  promise  made 
at  the  meeting  at  Canterbury,  should  assist  him  in  punishing 
the  presumption  of  France  ; adding,  in  a tone  half  threatening, 
half  reproachful,  that,  had  he  been  willing  to  listen  to  the 
mediation  of  others,  no  variance  would  have  existed  between 
himself  and  the  French  King. 

At  no  time  is  the  life  of  a prime  minister  a bed  of  roses ; 
and  so  Wolsey  found.  The  care  and  study  he  had  bestowed 
in  manipulating  the  French  King  now  seemed  likely  to  be 
wasted  by  this  sudden  intractability  of  the  Emperor.  At 
length,  after  many  difficulties — not  to  weary  the  reader  with 
a minute  account  of  these  tedious  negociations — both  powers 
consented  to  accept  Henry’s  mediation.  It  was  arranged  that 
Wolsey  should  be  sent  to  Calais ; nominally  with  full  powers 
to  hear  and  decide  their  differences ; really  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a stricter  amity  with  Charles,  without  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  Francis.^  Before,  however,  he  consented  to  stir 
one  step  in  this  business,  he  exacted  from  both  princes  a 
written  assurance  to  accept  his  mediation ; and  a promise, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  not  until  his  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, should  either  of  them  attempt  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  other. 

Did  both  parties  consent  to  this  strange  convention  from 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  or  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  Wolsey?  Did  they  submit  to  the  conditions 
thus  imposed  because  they  involved  no  sacrifice,  and  depended 
on  their  own  inclinations  to  break  or  observe  them?  Or — 
more  likely — were  all  parties  deceiving,  and  being  deceived  ? 
Francis  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  secret  understanding 
between  Henry  and  the  Emperor ; nor  could  Charles  be 
ignorant  of  the  true  motive  which  demanded  that  he  should 
make  no  approaches  for  reconciliation  with  his  rival.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  keen  a politician  as  Wolsey  would  hardly  repose 
such  implicit  belief  in  the  promises  of  the  two  sovereigns  as 
to  think  that  they  would  keep  their  word  when  it  no  longer 
suited  their  interests  or  their  inclinations.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  none  are  more  credulous  or  more  blind  than  those  who 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  others ; and,  harsh  as  it  may  be  to 
say  so,  kings  and  their  ministers,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
sate  down  to  the  game  of  political  diplomacy  with  a fixed 
determination  to  overreach  not  only  their  opponents  but  their 
partners.  So  all  parties  concerned  deliberately  resolved  on 
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securing  tlieir  own  advantages,  without  too  nicely  scrutinizing 
I the  means. 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  this  conduct,  however  contrary 
it  may  appear  to  our  present  notions  of  fair  and  honourable 
dealing,  it  was  not  so  considered  then.  The  chivalrous 
application  of  the  Christian  maxim,  if  it  ever  had  any  exist- 
ence beyond  the  imagination  of  poets  and  romancers,  scarcely 
remained  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors ; and  certainly  not  among 
the  Tudor  sovereigns.  Perhaps  the  selfishness,  the  cruelty, 
the  suspicion,  engendered  by  years  of  civil  strife,  still  left  a 
I root  of  bitterness  behind  them.  To  count  on  the  forbearance 
I of  their  enemy  might  be  an  amiable  weakness  in  the  Stuarts ; 
no  Tudor  would  have  trusted  the  generosity  of  a friend,  much 
less  of  a foe,  or  of  a friend  who  might  prove  a foe.  Love  of 
I policy  for  its  own  sake,  strength  of  will,  proneness  to  suspicion, 
j readiness  to  forgive,  inability  to  forget,  an  injury, — these 
I were  the  characteristics  of  Henry  VII. , and  ran  through  the 
i whole  line  of  his  descendants.  In  Henry  VII.,  whose  throne, 
seated  on  a molehill,  was  constantly  undermined  by  active  and 
unseen  enemies,  such  taints  in  the  blood  were  to  be  expected, 
and  might  be  excused.  Nurtured  in  distrust,  the  events  of  his 
life  had  fostered  in  him  the  habit  of  suspicion.  It  would  have 
been  unnatural  if  none  of  these  defects  had  descended  to  his 
son  ; especially  as  men  transmit  to  their  posterity  their  ignoble 
as  frequently  as  their  nobler  qualities.  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
son  of  Henry  VII.  From  the  “Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,” 
where  he  and  his  French  ally  had  met  as  brothers  in  arms, 
and  to  all  outward  appearance  brothers  in  affection,  Henry 
retired  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  Calais,  to  betray  and  sacrifice 
to  a new  alliance  the  monarch  whose  hospitality  he  had  accepted 
and  returned.  He  had  solemnly  disavowed  to  the  French 
' King  that  he  entertained  any  purpose  of  espousing  Mary  to 
the  Emperor.  And  now  one  of  the  chief  articles  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  settled  at  this  Calais  conference  was  the  secret  and 
I final  transfer  of  her  hand  to  his  antagonist.  For  months  the 
I King  had  been  urging  his  mediation  on  Francis  and  the 
Emperor,  assuring  both  that  their  honour  and  their  interests 
i should  be  strictly  maintained.  Yet  from  the  first  he  had 
resolved  to  betray  his  French  ally,  and,  under  pretence  of 
mediation,  waited  only  for  a closer  union  with  the  Emperor, 
and  a more  convenient  season  for  invading  the  French 
I dominions.  But  this  the  age  called  policy,  and  Henry,  as 
I we  shall  see,  triumphed  in  the  thought  of  his  superior  dexterity. 
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Whatever  raay  have  been  Wolsey’s  part  in  these  intrigues,  ' 
it  is  certain  that  not  a single  step  was  taken  by  him  without 
the  full  knowledge  and  hearty  concurrence  of  his  master.  The 
following  account  left  us  by  the  imperial  ambassadors  of  their 
interview  with  the  King  of  England  on  this  occasion,  places 
this  assertion  beyond  question.^ 

The  ambassadors  were  carried  down  to  Windsor  in  the  first  , 
week  of  June,  1521,  by  Sir  Eichard  Wingfield,  and  lodged  in 
the  house  of  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  within  the  castle.  Here 
they  were  joined  at  supper  by  Pace,  the  King’s  secretary.  At 
a late  hour  in  the  evening,  when  his  Majesty  had  returned 
from  the  chase,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  all  day,  the 
aforesaid  master  Secretary  came  to  them  with  a message  that 
the  next  morning  (Wednesday,  5th)  the  King,  after  he  had 
risen,  would  give  them  a favourable  audience. 

The  said  secretary  and  Master  Wingfield  came  next  morning 
in  search  of  the  ambassadors  to  their  lodgings,  and  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon  conducted  them  to 
the  palace.  After  tarrying  some  time  in  the  ante-chamber, 
for  the  King  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  ' 
Suffolk  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  said  secretary  came  to  ^ 
inform  them  that  his  Majesty,  after  hearing  mass,  had  found 
himself  in  such  good  appetite,  consequent  upon  the  exercise  i 
he  had  taken  in  the  chase  the  day  before,  that  he  wished  to 


^ The  notion,  once  popular  and 
still  entertained  in  some  qiiarters, 
that  Henry  VIII.  was  an  inexperienced 
youth,  without  capacity  for  business, 
without  concern  for  anything  beyond 
his  pleasures,  and  little  better  than  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  great  minister, 
seems  to  me  so  extremely  absurd,  that 
I should  have  thought  a very  slight 
perusal  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
State  Papers  of  his  reign,  published 
some  years  since  by  the  English 
Government,  would  have  sufficed  to 
dissipate  it  for  ever.  The  King 
might  be  more  fond  of  the  chase 
than  his  father  Henry  VII.,  and  in- 
dulge more  frequently  in  violent  exer- 
cise, tokeep’down  his  growing  tendency 
to  corpulence  ; but  he  kept  a hand  no 
less  firm,  no  less  absolute,  than  his 
father’s,  over  his  ministers.  Woe 
betide  the  luckless  wight  who  was 
careless  in  sending  intelligence,  or  the 
post  who  failed  in  his  duty ! What 
judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the 
policy  of  the  King  and  Wolsey  is 


another  question.  Yet  I think  they  5 
were  as  correct  and  competent  judges  j 
on  this  matter  as  most  modern  i 
theorists ; perhaps  better.  To  repre-  i 
sent  Henry  as  a feeble  bungler,  to 
set  down  the  King  and  the  Cardinal 
as  children,  compared  with  the 
superior  political  intelligence  and 
sagacity  of  the  Emperor  and  Francis 
I.,  is  mere  prejudice,  or  mere  puerility. 

It  is  not  the  SSy/xara  but  the  irpayixara 
which  must  decide  these  questions  ; ^ 
and  the  comparative  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  three  nations  at  the  ; 
death  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  ' 
and  for  half  a century  after,  is  the 
best  criterion  of  the  abilities  of  their 
respective  rulers.  Even  if  the  at- 
tempted conquest  of  France  was 
chimerical,  and  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  vast  treasure  for  a barren  idea,  we  ; 
have  yet  to  learn  that,  if  war  is  to  be  i 
permitted  at  all,  it  is  more  ennobling 
and  less  demoralizing  when  under- 
taken for  profit  than  for  barren  i 
honour. 
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dine  before  be  gave  them  audience.  Dinner  was  set  before 
them  in  the  said  apartment  {en  la  dite  salle)  with  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  another  nobleman  who 
was  called  my  Lord  Acant  (my  Lord  of  Canterbury  or  the  Earl 
of  Kent  ?). 

Dinner  ended,  the  King  sent  for  them.  They  were  ushered 
into  his  presence  by  the  said  secretary  and  ambassador,  and 
then,  after  reverence  done  and  recommendations  made,  they 
presented  the  Emperor’s  letters,  declaring  their  charge  as  they 
had  in  all  things  been  instructed  to  do  by  the  Cardinal. 

The  King  received  them  with  great  courtesy.  He  expressed 
himself  extremely  well  pleased,  and  lovingly  affected  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  projects  ; but  he  declined  to  declare  himself 
at  present  in  the  way  that  the  Emperor  desired ; that  is  to 
say,  he  could  not,  for  many  reasons,  openly  announce  his 
determination  of  supporting  the  Emperor  in  his  war  against 
France ; because,  in  so  doing,  he  could  render  him  no  effectual 
service,  and  would  bring  irreparable  injury  on  himself,  con- 
sidering that  his  enemies  were  ready  whilst  he  was  wholly 
unprepared.  He  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor 
should  by  all  means  remain  on  the  defensive,  incur  as  little 
risk  and  expense  as  possible,  until  they  two  had  consulted 
together,  and  fixed  on  the  time  and  manner  of  a combined 
attack,  which  might  easily  he  settled  at  the  ensuing  conference. 
He  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  he  fully  coincided  in  Wolsey’s 
opinion,  that  the  Cardinal  should  he  sent  to  Calais  under  pretence 
of  hearing  the  grievances  of  Francis  and  the  Emperor,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saiv  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  two  parties  to 
agreement  he  should  withdraw,  and  discuss  and  conclude  ivith 
the  Emperor  the  matters  and  propositions  aforesaid ; tvhich  tvas 
a thing,  he  said,  he  most  desired.  He  added  another  motive 
for  desiring  delay : the  pensions  due  from  France  for  the 
surrender  of  Tournay  in  1518  had  not  yet  been  paid  ; and  too 
precipitate  a declaration  of  hostility  would  justify  Francis  in 
withholding  them.^ 

To  the  general  line  of  policy  here  marked  out  by  the  King 
Wolsey  strictly  adhered  in  the  celebrated  conference  at  Calais  ; 
— a proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  King  was  sincere  in 
the  counsel  he  gave  to  the  ambassadors,  and  in  his  professions 
of  friendship  for  the  Emperor.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  the 
two  great  potentates  of  Christendom  descending  to  artifices 
which  could  scarcely  be  justified  against  a declared  enemy. 
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much  less  towards  a professed  ally.  Such  conduct,  however 
little  it  accords  with  the  popular  conceptions  of  Henry’s 
character,  or  with  that  homeliness  of  aim  and  transparency 
of  purpose  we  have  been  taught  to  expect  from  him,  is  far 
more  in  harmony  with  his  birth  and  the  traditions  of  his 
family.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  in  palliation,  if  not  excuse, 
that  Henry  believed  that  Francis  would  have  acted  with  the 
same  dissimulation  had  the  same  opportunity  been  offered  I 
him ; and  in  his  creed  of  political  ethics  it  was  justifiable  by 
deceit  to  anticipate  deceit.  Perhaps  also  the  very  fact  that 
state-craft  was  king  craft,  and  not  popular  craft,  did  some- 
thing to  encourage  the  notion,  that  the  vulgar  honesty  of  the 
multitude  was  not  sufficiently  intricate  and  refined  for  the 
atmosphere  of  politics.  All  these  things  the  people  then  left 
wholly  to  their  rulers.  Class  theology,  class  literature,  class 
legislation,  class  politics,  can  only  become  strong,  hearty, 
humane,  and  national,  when  they  receive  the  vigorous  infusion 
of  a broad  lay  element.  But  that  was  the  slow  outgrowth  of 
the  Eeformation. 

Wolsey  delayed  his  journey  to  Calais  as  long  as  it  could  > 
be  delayed  with  safety  or  with  decency.  It  was  his  object  to 
give  the  Emperor  as  much  time  as  possible  for  pushing  on 
his  successes,  in  the  event  of  any  future  determination  at  the 
congress  that  both  parties  should  remain  in  the  status  quo. 

By  too  long  delay  the  equilibrium  of  both  might  become 
deranged,  and  his  mediation  be  rejected  or  despised.  He 
landed  at  Calais  on  the  2nd  of  August.  On  the  road  from 
London  to  Dover  he  was  received  with  great  demonstrations 
of  respect ; for  the  people  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
purport  of  his  mission  was  somehow  favourable  to  the 
Emperor;  and  there  was  not  a man  throughout  the  realm 
of  England,  from  the  noble  to  the  lowest  bondsman,  who  did 
not  rejoice  at  the  prospect.  When  Montpesat,  the  late  French 
ambassador,  returned  to  the  French  Court,  after  a long 
residence  in  this  country,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  all  England 
after  careA  not  and  (if)  all  the  Frenchmen  were  in  the  same 
case  they  were  in  in  Navarre  ” — Navarre  having  been  lately 
recovered  by  Charles  from  the  French,  not  without  a bitter 
exhibition  of  his  vengeance.^  But  even  in  this  exception 
Montpesat  was  deceived ; for  Henry,  fired  with  the  thought  of 
recovering  what  even  Wolsey  did  not  hesitate  to  call  “his  ^ 
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righteous  inheritance  in  France,”  was  to  the  full  as  desirous 
as  any  of  his  subjects  of  seeing  that  kingdom  reduced  once 
more  to  the  condition  of  a conquered  province.  Henry  V.  was 
still  the  most  popular  of  English  monarchs.  The  deeds  of 
the  brave  John  Talbot,  the  terror  of  the  French,”  were  still 
watered  with  the  tears  of  Englishmen,  and  freshly  embalmed 
in  their  memory.  So  the  chance  of  a war  with  France  was 
as  welcome  as  its  alliance  was  odious ; and  though  lord 
mayors  and  aldermen  were  not  generally  to  be  found  among 
the  number  of  the  Cardinal’s  well-wishers,  they  attended  him 
on  this  occasion  with  profuse  demonstrations  of  respect, 
bidding  him  “ God  speed!  ” and  confusion  to  the  enemies  of 
England. 

Armed  against  all  contingencies,  the  Cardinal  carried  with 
him  various  commissions,  all  bearing  the  same  date  of  the 
29th  of  July.  By  the  first  he  was  empowered  to  settle  the 
differences  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. ; by  the  second, 
to  conclude  a treaty  of  marriage  between  the  Princess  Mary 
and  the  Emperor ; by  the  third,  to  arrange  a league  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  for  carrying  war  into 
France,  and  recovering  the  King’s  dominions.  By  another 
set,  intended  to  serve  as  blinds,  he  was  authorized  to  treat  of 
a closer  amity  with  Francis  I.,  and,  if  need  be,  make  a general 
confederation  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Christendom.^ 

The  Cardinal  was  attended  on  his  journey  by  the  Bishops 
of  Durham  (Ruthal)  and  Ely  (West),  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
the  Prior  of  St.  John’s,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Tunstal). 
On  reaching  Calais,  he  found  the  imperial  deputies  waiting  his 
arrival.  To  them  he  gave  the  first  audience,  apparently  the 
day  after.  The  French  ambassadors  entered  the  town  on  the 
4th,  and  were  honourably  received  at  the  entrance  of  the 
English  pale  by  the  English  marshal.  On  the  5th  thej/  were 
admitted  to  an  audience.  In  conversation  with  the  French 
deputies,  the  Cardinal  enlarged  on  the  determination  of  the 
Emperor  to  prosecute  the  war  with  alacrity,  and  his  own 
anxiety  to  procure  an  advantageous  truce  for  their  master ; 
with  the  imperial  deputies  he  urged  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  the  good  will  and  alliance  of  England.  But  his 
greatest  ingenuity  and  skill  were  bent  on  securing  for  his  royal 
master  the  most  advantageous  terms  at  the  proposed  marriage 
of  the  Princess  and  the  Emperor.  He  insisted  on  complete 
indemnity  for  all  losses  which  England  would  sustain  by  its 
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rupture  with  France.  With  Mary’s  hand  the  Emperor  de- 
manded a million  ducats.  Wolsey  reduced  the  sum  to  80,000L 
The  imperialists  insisted  that  the  Princess  should  be  delivered 
into  their  hands  “as  soon  as  she  should  he  seven  years  of 
age ; ” they  also  objected  to  the  indemnity,  for  that,  said  they, 
was  to  buy  friendship  when  they  had  a right  to  demand  it ; 
and,  whilst  Henry  wished  to  be  left  wholly  at  liberty,  he  tied 
the  Emperor  to  hard  conditions.  The  conditions  were  disputed 
with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  the  imperialists  fearing  to 
make  the  least  concession,  lest,  if  the  Cardinal  gained  in  one 
advantage,  he  should  expect  to  gain  in  all.  His  courage,  his 
perseverance,  his  indomitable  resolution  triumphed  over  every 
difficulty.  Neither  threats  nor  flattery  could  induce  him  to 
yield  a single  point,  or  wring  from  him  the  slightest  conces- 
sion. On  his  first  arrival  at  Calais,  the  Emperor,  then  at 
Ghent,  had  gone  to  Bruges.  From  Bruges  he  wrote  to  Wolsey 
the  most  pressing  invitations ; determined,  as  he  assured  him, 
to  be  guided  entirely  by  his  counsel.  “You  and  I,”  he  said, 
“ will  do  more  in  a day  than  my  ambassadors  will  do  in  a 
month.”  ^ “ You  have  always  told  me  that  you  would  apprise 
me  of  certain  things  that  no  man  should  know  except  the 
King,  you,  and  me  ; and  for  my  part,  I have  assured  you  that 
I wiir  show  you  the  bottom  of  my  heart : ” — true  or  false,  an 
unusual  demonstration  of  frankness  on  his  part.  Two  days 
after  he  wrote  again  in  terms  no  less  pressing  and  confiding. 
On  one  occasion  Wolsey  had  gone  so  far  as  to  send  out  his 
harbingers,  and  order  his  carriages  for  Bruges ; but  finding 
that  the  imperial  ambassadors  were  inclined  to  dally  with 
their  engagements,  he  countermanded  his  equipage  until  “ a 
more  towardly  answer  ” should  be  received  from  the  Emperor.^ 
Whatever  else  may  he  denied  him,  he  was  certainly  not  want- 
ing in  political  courage.  Once  resolved,  nothing  could  shake 
him.  Keen,  sagacious,  precise,  a rigid  adherent  to  the  strict 
letter  of  agreements,  as  in  his  person  so  in  his  policy  he  was 
the  type  and  model  of  an  English  statesman.  And,  like  most 
Englishmen,  he  set  a high  value  on  the  litera  scripta  as  the 
best  security  from  misinterpretation  and  cavil.  To  memory 
and  generosity  he  trusted  nothing. 

Such  strict  and  vulgar  habits  of  business  were  as  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  imperious  Spaniards,  whose  formal  gravity 
was  offended  by  Wolsey’s  abrujDtness  and  precision.  To  have 
their  words  taken  down  in  writing  they  considered  a reflection 
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upon  their  honour.  They  despised  such  precision  as  an 
impediment  to  husiness,  and  ridiculed  the  genius  of  the  man 
who  was  so  minutely  practical,  so  scrupulously  exact.  “ Sir,” 
writes  Wolsey  to  Henry  YIII.,  “if  such  difficulties,  arguments, 
and  persuasions  as  have  been  used  by  the  Emperor’s  council 
from  day  to  day  were  to  your  Grace  known,  and  the  reasons 
by  me  set  forth  to  the  confutation  of  the  same,  some  time 
with  sharp  words  and  some  time  in  pleasant  manner,  with  the 
labors,  business,  and  study  that  I have  taken  therein,  whereby 
for  lack  of  sleep  I have  been  inquieted  with  sundry  disorders, 
your  Grace  should  evidently  perceive  that  I have  omitted 
according  to  my  most  hounden  duty,  as  far  as  my  poor  wit 
will  extend,  nothing  that  might  redound  to  the  advancement 
of  your  honour  and  surety.”  ^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  carry  my  readers  through  the 
details  of  the  conference  at  Calais.  Three  distinct  accounts 
of  it,  by  each  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  have  been  pre- 
served.^ It  was  not  intended  from  the  first — probably,  by 
any  party — that  it  should  lead  to  any  definite  results,  much 
less  determine  the  disputes  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
French  King.  Of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  each  had  purposes 
of  his  own  to  serve.  It  was  the  object  of  England  to  give  the 
Emperor  an  advantage  over  his  opponent;  to  gain  for  him, 
under  the  disguise  of  Wolsey’s  arbitration,  what  he  could  not 
have  gained  in  his  own  person  by  open  hostility.  A sharp 
and  a short  war  would  have  been  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  Francis.  He  had  raised  a formidable  army ; he 
had  taken  foreign  troops  into  pay ; his  successes  in  Navarre 
had  inspired  his  officers  with  confidence ; restless  spirits,  like 
He  la  Mark,  Eleuranges,  Bayard,  He  Foix,  and  others,  were 
abroad,  anxious  to  signalize  their  courage  by  a campaign 
against  the  Emperor.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
want  of  money  and  ammunition ; Spain  was  still  disquieted 
by  rebellion ; the  troops  under  Nassau  had  been  decimated  by 
sickness  ; England  was  not  only  unprepared,  but,  in  prospect 
of  a war  with  Scotland,  must  have  left  its  imperial  ally  to 
fight  single-handed,  or  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  his 
formidable  rival.  To  Francis  delay  was  little  better  than 
destruction.  It  impoverished  his  finances,  ruined  his  best 

^ III.  1502.  secretary  (No.  1817).  To  these  may 

^ The  English  in  Wolsey’s  own  be  added  the  letters  from  both  sides, 
letters  ; the  imperial  by  Gattinara  extending  from  Nos.  1458  to  1818. 
(III.  iffiO) ; the  French  by  du  Prat’s 
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provinces,  dispirited  his  army,  discouraged  his  friends.  Yet 
he  clung  with  a peevish  tenacity  to  the  hope  of  the  neutrality, 
if  not  of  the  friendship,  of  England.  More  than  half  convinced 
of  their  fallaciousness,  he  was  willing  to  be  deceived  by  the 
Cardinal’s  promise ; and  he  allowed  the  congress  to  drag  its 
slow  length  along  through  four  most  important  months,  from 
July  to  the  end  of  November.  More  strangely  still,  he  was 
content  to  see  its  proceedings  entirely  suspended  for  nearly 
three  weeks  in  August,  whilst  Wolsey  was  closeted  with  the 
Emperor  at  Bruges.  Bay  after  day  brought  him  in  reality 
no  nearer  to  the  great  object  of  his  wishes.  The  Emperor, 
unfettered  and  fully  aware  of  Wolsey’s  intentions,  continued 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  as  if  no  mediation  had  been  thought 
of.  In  Champagne  and  in  Italy,  Francis  was  daily  losing 
important  advantages ; his  reputation  was  suffering  from  the 
superior  activity  and  success  of  his  rival.  Yet  he  still 
sumed  on  the  friendship  of  Wolsey,  and  believed,  or  at  least 
professed  to  believe,  in  his  good  offices. 

More  outspoken  or  more  sagacious,  his  celebrated  sister 
Marguerite  could  not  forbear  expressing  her  anger  at  so 
transparent  a deception.  After  the  taking  of  Arde  by  Charles, 
where  many  Englishmen  had  joined  the  imperialists,  she  said 
one  day  to  Fitzwilliam,  still  ambassador  at  the  French  court, ^ 
“ The  King  (Francis)  is  now  departed  towards  his  journey, 
and  I doubt  not  by  God’s  help  but  he  shall  have  good  speed, 
for  he  goeth  upon  a good  quarrel,  and  dealeth  justly  with 
every  prince,  and  yet  all  princes  go  about  to  deceive  him.” 
Fitzwilliam  fired  up  at  the  insinuation — for,  like  other  ambas- 
sadors, he  was  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  King’s  or  the 
Cardinal’s  secret  intentions — and  he  answered  abruptly,  My 
master  is  in  the  number  of  all  princes,  but  I trust  you  think 
that  he  goeth  not  about  to  deceive  him.”  Marguerite,  not  to 
be  daunted  by  his  brusquerie,  answered  abruptly,  “ See  ye  not 
how  the  Cardinal  is  ever  treating  of  peace,  almost  to  the  day 
of  battle  ? Our  enemies  come  still  upon  us  ; and  Arde,  which 
the  King  forbore  to  fortify  at  your  master’s  request,  English- 
men now  h^ive  been  present  at  the  winning  thereof,  and  helped 
to  raze  it.  What  say  ye  to  that  ? And  as  for  trust,  that  is 
past.  The  King  will  make  himself  strong,  and  trust  in  God.” 
Fitzwilliam  replied,  As  for  the  treaty  my  lord  Cardinal  hath 
gone  about  in  the  name  of  my  master,  Madam,  I made 
request  to  the  King  your  brother  for  the  same,  in  the  King 
1 Sept.  15  ; No.  1581. 
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my  master’s  behalf,  afore  any  war  was  begun.  And  at  that 
' J time  the  Emperor  was  content,  and  the  King  your  brother 

his  would  not  be  contented.”  And  as  for  the  long  time  of  the 

e;.,j  making  of  this  peace,”  continued  the  ambassador,  growing 

s i j every  moment  more  hot  and  more  impatient  (for,  as  he  says 

1 5 of  himself,  ''  he  was  a young  man  in  years,  and  choleric  of 

8 i complexion”),  oblivious  also  for  the  time  that  he  was  talking 

f j to  a lady,  there  is  no  man  that  shall  say  and  prove  it,  that 

3 i either  my  master’s  or  my  lord  Cardinal’s  grace  drives  it  on  so 

] I long,  to  do  the  King  your  brother  any  displeasure,  but  only 

, I for  the  good  will  they  have  to  the  tranquillity  of  all  Christen- 

i ;i  dom.  And  if  ye  shall  speak  of  any  particular  person,  I think 

: i they  have  taken  this  pain  more  for  your  brother’s  sake  than 

i for  any  man  living ; and  if  there  be  any  man  that  will  say  the 

ii  contrary,  I shall  prove  it  as  a gentleman,  he  sayeth  untruly. 

I As  for  Arde,  I cannot  say  whether  there  were  any  Englishmen 

I at  the  razing  thereof  or  not ; but  I dare  say  this,  that  it  was 

I not  by  the  consent  nor  knowledge  of  the  King’s  highness  nor 

j your  grace  ” {sc.  Wolsey,  to  whom  he  was  writing).  Then 

j glancing  at  the  encouragement  shown  by  Francis  to  Albany, 

De  la  Pole,  and  other  English  exiles,  Fitzwilliam  continued, 

' “ But  there  be  Englishmen  in  Flanders  as  be  in  France ; 

j some  banished  for  murder,  some  for  felony,  and  some  unthrifts 

I that  seek  . . and  if  any  were  there,  I reckon  they  were 

such.”  ‘'And  I assured  her,”  he  tells  the  Cardinal,  “that 
the  King  my  master  was  no  dissembler ; for  there  was  no 
;!  man,  no,  not  her  brother,  nor  no  other  prince  living,  but  and 

I he  bare  him  hardly  in  hand,  that  he  would  be  afraid  to  show 

it.”  The  candour  and  honest  warmth  of  Fitzwilliam — for  he 
I spoke  in  perfect  simplicity  and  good  faith — produced  their 
effect.  Marguerite  was  pacified,  and  declared  her  resolution 
j to  repose  confidence  in  the  King  until  she  saw  reason  for  the 
contrary,  “which  once  seen  she  would  never  trust  man  after.” 
This  explosion  of  loyal  indignation  is  amusing.  It  was 

I owing  in  some  part  to  the  ambassador’s  suspicion  that 

Marguerite  had  in  this  instance  been  instigated  by  Louise  of 
Savoy,  the  profoundest  politician  and  dissembler  in  the  court 
of  her  son;  “for ‘she  stood  so  nigh  she  might  hear  every 
word.”  Yet  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  indicates  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  ambassador  himself,  that  after  all 
l!  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  insinuation  so  derogatory, 

* as  he  rightly  considered,  to  his  master’s  and  the  Cardinal’s 

I ^ The  passage  is  unhappily  mutilated,  like  others  in  the  letter. 
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honour.  For  though  Machiavellism — or  rather  those  practices 
and  those  principles  which  Machiavelli,  finding  predominant 
in  his  own  age,  embodied  into  a system — infected  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  England  not  excepted,  the  sense  of  honour 
and  good  faith  among  individual  men  happily  remained  as 
yet  untainted.  It  was,  however,  a dangerous  ordeal  to  which 
the  men  of  this  sixteenth  century  were  exposed;  an  abyss 
which  few  could  enter  without  being  scathed  and  scarred  by 
its  impure  atmosphere.  The  poisonous  aftergrowth  of  a 
defective  morality,  too  ready  to  justify  the  means  for  the  sake 
of  the  end,  political  finesse,  like  pious  frauds,  sprung  from 
that  root  of  an  evil  principle  which  too  often  dwarfed  and 
choked  the  otherwise  noble  deeds  and  noble  purposes  of  grand 
and  courageous  natures  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  more 
dangerous  because  men  yielded  to  its  temptation,  in  the 
persuasion  that  they  were  thereby  serving  their  country  or 
the  cause  of  God,  and  not  themselves.  Happily,  we  have 
purged  the  political  horizon.  No  statesman  would  nowadays 
condescend  to  duplicity  to  please  his  sovereign;  no  ambas- 
sador would  be  deceived  without  resentment  into  pledging  his 
honour  to  a falsehood.  But  it  follows  not  that  we  are  better 
than  they.  The  practice  of  some  men  is  better  than  their 
theories — God  be  praised  ! — and  of  others  it  is  much  worse. 

But  such  practices  draw  their  own  Nemesis  after  them, 
and  so  they  did  in  Wolsey’s  case.  How  far  this  deception, 
successfully  practised  on  the  French,  contributed  afterwards  to 
his  fall ; how  far  it  might  tend  to  shake  men’s  confidence  in 
him,  theirs  even  who  were  most  to  profit  by  his  policy ; — I will 
not  stay  to  inquire.  Three  months  were  fast  waning;  Novem- 
ber was  at  hand,  with  its  stormy  weather,  ominous  of  a rough 
sea  and  a disagreeable  passage.  The  Cardinal’s  health,  never 
strong,  had  sufiered  at  Calais  from  the  climate,  from  anxiety, 
from  incessant  labour.  He  was  anxious  to  return ; but  it  was 
important  before  he  left  that  he  should  patch  up  a truce 
between  the  two  contending  parties.  The  preparations  of 
Francis  alarmed  him ; ^ the  Emperor’s  troops  and  means  were 
insufiicienh  and  disaster  would  be  attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences. He  was  scarcely  less  afraid^  of  the  Emperor’s 
successes  than  his  reverses,  for  with  success  he  might  prove 
refractory,  and  refuse  England  its  share  of  the  s]3oils.^  He 
pressed  on  Charles  the  necessity  of  an  armistice ; he  pressed 

^ See  III.  1488. 

2 See  III.  1612,  1613,  1616,  1617,  1694. 
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it  on  Francis.  To  the  former  it  was  indispensable  : the 
troubles  in  Spain  and  Flanders,  the  sickness  of  his  army,  the 
necessity  of  making  seasonable  preparations  for  a united 

I campaign  the  next  summer^  were  urgent.  To  Francis  he 
magnified  the  losses  he  had  already  sustained;  the  uncer- 
tainty of  success ; the  resolution  of  the  Emperor.  Both 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties.  To  the  French  a truce 
was  of  no  advantage  except  as  a condition  of  lasting  peace. 
That,  of  course,  neither  England  nor  the  Emperor  wanted. 
If  Francis  would  accept  a truce  for  the  present,  Wolsey  offered 
i to  lay  his  head  that  peace  would  follow  in  six  months,  on 
j whatever  conditions  he  chose  to  impose.^  More  cautious  and 
I clear-sighted  than  his  master,  Du  Prat  urged  him  to  refuse. 
I He  had  already  begun  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  “ M.  le 
I Mediateur,”  as  he  termed  Wolsey.^  Charles,  whose  interests 
had  been  studied  by  Wolsey  throughout,  was  not  only  less 
compliant,  but  even  hinted  to  his  own  ambassador  that  the 
I Cardinal  intended  to  betray  him.^  At  last,  worn  out  with 
fruitless  opposition,  the  Cardinal  wrote  to  Worcester  and 
i others,®  I have  been  here  for  my  part  as  sore  tempested  in 
mind  by  the  untowardness  of  the  chancellor  and  orators,  on 
every  side,  putting  so  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  con- 
descend to  any  reasonable  conditions  of  truce  and  abstinence 
of  war,  that  night  nor  day  I could  have  no  quietness  ne  rest, 
so  that  almost  mine  appetite  and  sleep  are  sequestrate  from 
me.” 

Finding  all  further  stay  useless,  he  returned  on  the  28th 
of  November,  and  reached  Dover  in  a sailing  vessel,®  after  a 
stormy  passage  of  fifteen  hours. 

Whatever  might  be  Wolsey’s  own  disappointment  or  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  results  of  his  negociation,  he  experienced 
, no  diminution  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  master.  The  King 

' was  delighted.  It  was  enough  that  Francis  had  been  deceived. 

The  former  frank  interchange  of  courtesies  between  himself 
I and  his  rival  was  entirely  forgotten.  Esteem,  if  that  word  be 
not  too  emphatic,  had  been  succeeded  by  personal  animosity, 
not  to  say  antipathy.  The  change  appears  so  sudden,  so 
' unaccountable,  that  late  writers  have  attributed  it  to  dis- 
i 

^ See  III.  1694.  Compare  Nos.  natural  interpretation  of  his  words 


1612,  1613,  1616,  1617,  1736. 

III.  1556. 

3 III.  1743,  1746. 

* III.  1663.  He  does  not  say  so 


when  compared  with  the  despatches 
of  Don  Manuel. 


5 III.  1728. 
« III.  1810. 


openly ; but  this  seems  to  me  the 
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appointed  vanity,  and  trace  it  as  far  back  as  the  interview  at 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Flenranges,  who  was  present 
on  that  occasion,  has  preserved  an  anecdote,  which  some  have 
deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  Henry’s  bitterness.  One  day, 
after  the  jousts  were  ended,  the  wrestlers  of  France  and 
England  advanced  to  the  front,  and  displayed  their  skill 
before  the  Kings  and  the  ladies;  a beautiful  pastime,  he 
remarks,  for  there  were  many  strong  wrestlers  present ; ^ and 
because  the  King  of  France  had  not  brought  any  wrestlers 
from  Brittany,  the  English  carried  olf  the  prize.  They  next 
proceeded  to  drawing  the  bow,  in  which  the  King  of  England 
took  part,  for  he  was  a marvellous  good  archer  and  a strong  ; 
and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  him.  These  amusements 
ended,  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  retired  to  their  tent, 
where  they  drank  together.  This  done,  the  King  of  England 
took  the  King  of  France  by  the  collar,  saying,  “ Come,  my 
brother,  let  us  try  a fall.”  After  one  or  two  feints,  the  King 
of  France,  who  was  an  expert  wrestler,  tripped  up  the  heels  of 
his  brother  of  England,  and  gave  him  a marvellous  somerset. 
Henry  on  rising  would  have  tried  another  round ; but  was 
interrupted,  and  all  were  summoned  to  supper.^ 

If  the  tale  be  true — though  Fleuranges  is  not  a trust- 
worthy authority — such  defeats  as  this  must  have  been  far 
too  common  in  those  frequent  displays  of  personal  prowess, 
to  which  that  age  was  addicted,  to  entail  disgrace,  or  to  cause 
such  a lasting  resentment.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  monarchs 
sprung  from  more  natural  and  more  adequate  causes.  There 
never  had  been  any  real  cordiality  between  them,  not  even  at 
the  interview ; and  every  circumstance  since  then  had  tended 
to  augment  his  dislike  of  the  French  monarch,  and  strengthen 
his  determination  of  recovering  what,  in  common  with  most 
of  his  subjects,  he  regarded  as  his  ancient  patrimony  and 
“righteous  inheritance.”^  He  had  consequently  gone  heart 


* My  readers  will  remember  tlie 
use  made  by  Shakespeare  of  this 
species  of  entertainment  in  “ As  you 
like  it.” 

^ Memoireh,  ch.  67. 

^ Thus  Pace  writes  to  Wolsey : 
“ And  now  I signify  unto  your  Grace 
that  though  the  commonalty  of  this 
realm,  of  every  sort,  had  no  know- 
ledge of  such  secret  matters  as  your 
Grace  hath  treated  and  concluded 
with  the  Emperor,  yet  they  do  deem 
by  conjecture  that  the  cause  of  your 


going  to  the  said  Emperor  was  for  to 
establish  good  and  perfect  amity 
betwixt  the  King  and  him,  and  to 
knit  an  indissoluble  knot  of  love 
betwixt  them ; ivhich  thing  is  to  their 
inestimable  contentation,  rejoice  and 
comfort,  and  redoundeth  to  your 
Grace’s  great  honor  and  surety,  as  it 
evidently  appeareth  by  the  common 
voice.  And  the  sending  forth  of  the 
King’s  letters  for  the  preparation  of 
the  6000  archers  doth  somewhat  in- 
crease this  matter ; for  every  man 
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I and  hand  with  Wolsey  in  all  that  he  had  done  at  the  late 
I conference.  Every  stroke  of  policy,  purchased  as  it  might  be, 

I at  the  cost  of  sincerity  and  honourable  dealing,  was  regarded 
j by  him  as  a just  advantage.  It  was  not  merely  that  Wolsey 
I by  his  great  ability  and  successful  intrigues  had  secured  an 
I imperial  son-in-law  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary,  had 
j concluded  the  match  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  had  exacted 
an  indemnity  against  all  pecuniary  losses  incurred  by  a 
rupture  with  France : more  than  all,  he  had  paved  the  way 
j for  the  conquest  of  France  itself,  and  already  in  his  imagina- 
j tion  the  King  beheld  himself  entering  the  gates  of  Paris  at 
! the  head  of  a victorious  army.  He  commanded  Pace  to 
j express  to  Wolsey  how  much  the  King  was  satisfied  with  his 
J conduct.  He  had,  he  said,  shown  as  great  regard  to  his 
I honour  and  surety  as  he  himself  could  have  by  any  manner  of 
I study  devised.  “ He  thanked  God,”  he  added,  “ that  he  had 
I such  a chaplain  by  whose  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  labor  he  could 
: obtain  greater  acquisitions  than  all  his  progenitors  were  able 

j to  accomplish  with  all  their  numerous  wars  and  battles.”  ^ 

, A few  days  after  he  commanded  Pace  to  write  again,  and 
convey  to  the  Cardinal  the  King’s  ‘‘most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  great  pains  and  labors  sustained  (by  him)  in  the  bringing 
: of  his  said  affairs  to  such  conclusion  and  end,  as  most 

redoundeth  to  his  honor  and  surety,  saying  that  everything 
; in  effect  is  finished  according  to  his  own  desire.”  ^ 

. During  Wolsey ’s  absence  at  Calais  the  rich  abbey  of  St. 

Alban’s  had  fallen  vacant  by  the  death  of  Abbot  Ramridge — 

! a personage  only  known  to  history  as  having  stood  sponsor  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  of  Mary  the 
French  Queen.^  Although  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  opulent 
of  the  religious  foundations  in  England,  the  abbey  had  fallen 
into  great  decay,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  of  the 
last  century,  partly  from  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  last 
abbot,  whose  investiture  carries  us  back  to  1492.  When  the 
monks  appeared  before  the  King  at  Windsor,  on  the  12th  of 
November,  to  request  his  letters  patent  for  a new  election,  he 


judgeth  thereby  that  we  shall  have  voar 
against  France,  ivhereof  they  be  most 
desirous ; though  peradventure  they 
will  shortly  desire  to  come  home  again, 
when  they  be  there.  Sept.  4.”  This 
last  sentence  is  worth  remarking ; for 
it  shows  what  was  Pace’s  opinion  of 
the  clamours  of  the  people  for  a war 
with  France.  Nor  would  he  have 


dared  to  write  in  this  style  to  the 
Cardinal,  had  he  not  been  very  well 
assured  that  Wolsey  shared  the  same 
sentiments. 

^ Aug.  29,  1521,  in  the  heat  of  the 
Calais  conference. 

2 III.  1539,  September  3.  See 
also  No.  1543. 

3 II.  3487,  3489. 
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made  them  a speech,  the  substance  of  which,  for  *'its  princely 
and  godly  motion,”  Pace,  who  was  present,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  repeat  to  the  Cardinal  next  day.^  As  he  was  penning 
his  letter,  he  received  a communication  from  Wolsey  ‘‘  touch- 
ing the  monastery  of  St.  Alban’s.”  “ And,”  continues  Pace 
in  a postscript,  “after  I had  perused  and  diligently  debated 
with  myself  the  contents  of  the  same,  I went  straight  to  the  : 

King’s  grace  with  your  Grace’s  letters  to  him  directed  in  the 
same  matter.  And  I found  him  ready  to  go  out  a shooting.  * 
And  yet,  that  notwithstanding,  his  Grace  received  from  me  : 
the  said  letters,  and,  as  it  chanced  happily,  commanded  me 
to  go  down  with  him  by  his  secret  way  into  the  park  ; whereby 
I had  as  good  commodity  as  I could  desire  to  advance  your  | 
Grace’s  petition,  as  much  as  the  case  required.  And  the  King 
read  your  Grace’s  letters  himself,  and  made  me  privy  to  the 
contents  of  the  same.  And  the  few  words  that  his  Highness 
spoke  to  me  in  this  cause  were  these  : “ By  God,  my  lord  ■ 
Cardinal  hath  sustained  many  charges  in  this  his  voyage,  and 
expended  10,000Z.’  Which  [I]  did  affirm  and  show  his  Grace 
of  good  congruence  he  oweth  unto  you  somie  recompence. 
Whereunto  his  Grace  answered  that  he  would  rather  give  unto 
your  Grace  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s  than  to  any  monk.” 

So  Wolsey  added  to  his  other  dignities  and  emoluments 
that  of  the  most  ancient  mitred  abbey  in  England. 

' See  III.  1759. 
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DEATH  OF  LEO  X. — WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 


WoLSEY  had  not  returned  many  days  when  the  unexpected 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Eight  days 
past,”  says  Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Eome,  writing 
to  Wolsey  of  the  occurrence,^  “ what  time  tidings  came  of  the 
winning  of  Milan,  his  Holiness  was  forth  a sporting,  at  a 
place  of  his  own  called  Manlian,  six  miles  out  of  Eome ; and 
the  selfsame  day  coming  home  to  Eome  took  cold ; and  the 
next  day  fell  in  a fever,  which  was  his  death.  At  his  coming 
home  from  Manlian,  I met  his  Holiness,  and  methouglit  I 
never  saw  him  more  lusty.”  The  day  before  Clerk  had  written 
to  Wolsey  to  tell  him  “ the  Pope’s  holiness  hath  been  sick 
these  six  days,  and  this  night  past  had  a very  sore  night, 
insomuch  that  his  Holiness’s  physicians  thought  he  should 
not  a’  scaped  till  day.  It  is  noised  that  his  Holiness  had  rest 
this  day ; howbeit  there  be  not  many  that  can  tell  that,  for 
there  cometh  very  few  at  him.  I am  credibly  informed  that 
his  holiness  is  in  very  great  danger.”^  Eumour  was  busy,  as 
usual,  in  assigning  all  sorts  of  sinister  interpretations  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  illness  and  the  fatality  of  its  termination. 
‘‘  He  had  eaten  or  drunk  something  he  should  not,”  said  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  more  familiar  with  poisons  than  the 
homely  Englishman.  The  Italians,  expert  manipulators  of 


^ December  2 : see  III.  1825.  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  wbo  has  printed  this 
letter  (Third  Series,  i.  280),  exemplifies 
the  danger  of  a misplaced  colon,  and 
the  fatal  mistakes  into  -which  historians 
are  sometimes  apt  to  fall.  He  reads 
the  passage  thus  : “ This  morning  the 
cardinal  Campegius  did  send  me  word 
that  the  Pope’s  holiness  was  departed 
out  of  this  present  life,  God  rest  his 
soul,  viii.  days  past : what  time 

tidings  came  of  the  winning,”  etc. ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  argue  on  the 


important  correction  the  passage 
affords  of  the  mistake  made  by  his- 
torians in  attributing  Leo’s  death  to 
the  2nd  of  December,  instead  of  eight 
days  before  that  date.  There  may  be 
some  doubt  whether  Leo  died  on  the 
1st  or  the  2nd  of  December,  consequent 
on  the  old  Italian  method  of  reckoning 
the  hours ; there  is  none  whatever  as 
to  Sir  Henry’s  punctuation  or  historical 
correction. 

2 III.  1824. 
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deadly  potions,  laid  the  fault,  as  usual,  on  the  Pope’s  physicians. 
It  was  insinuated  that  they  had  flattered  him  with  life,  and 
either  cared  not  to  prolong  it,  or  abridged  it  by  their  drugs. 
When  the  body  was  opened  the  heart  was  covered  with  dark, 
livid  spots,  and  the  spleen  was  wasted.  His  attendant,  who 
had  handed  him  a draught  of  wine  at  supper-time  the  day 
before  he  expired,  was  thrown  into  prison  ; for  it  was  remem- 
bered that  immediately  after  drinking  it,  the  Pope  had  com- 
plained of  its  bitterness.  Strong  suspicions  of  his  guilt  were 
not  wanting  to  the  credulous  : — the  same  man,  early  the  next 
morning  after  the  death  of  the  Pope,  had  been  descried  by  the 
Papal  guards,  going  out  with  his  hunting  dogs  at  the  gate  of 
the  Vatican.  Others  reported  that  the  Pope  had  died  of  poison 
taken  in  pills  of  hitter  aloe ; a medicine  he  had  been  using 
during  the  week.  Ciacconi,  after  duly  chronicling  all  this 
skimble-skamble  stuff,”  descends  at  last  to  the  firm  standing 
ground  of  common  sense : the  Pope,  he  observes,  died  of  an 
obstinate  fistula,  aggravated  by  a sudden  return  from  his  villa 
to  Kome,  just  then  more  than  usually  unhealthy,  from  the 
malaria  brought  up  by  a relaxing  south-west  wind  from  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  This  was  cause  enough  for  the  rapid  illness 
and  death  of  a Pope  who  was  never  over  cautious  or  temperate 
in  his  diet.^ 

Clerk’s  account  is  probably  the  true  one.  Inclined  to 
sensual  indulgences,  and  subject  to  fits  of  illness,  Leo  had 
experienced  one  of  his  old  attacks  about  the  24th  of  November, 
when  the  tidings  reached  him  of  the  taking  of  Milan,  and  the 
total  defeat  of  the  French  by  the  combined  papal  and  imperial 
troops.  The  result  of  that  victory  was  to  wrest  from  the 
hands  of  his  mortal  and  most  formidable  enemy,  ‘Mhe 
griesliest  nightmare  of  the  Church’s  dream  ” — Milan,  Pavia, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Cremona,  “ and  in  a manner  all  the  duchy 
of  Milan  except  two  or  three  strongholds.”  ^ No  victory  so 
signal,  or  so  complete,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Pope,  since 
the  memory  of  man.  By  it,  the  cause  of  the  French  and 
their  adherents  in  Italy  had  become  hopeless.  For  it,  Leo 
had  long  be’en  straining  every  nerve  ; he  had  patiently  endured 
all  sorts  of  indignities  ; he  had  eluded  by  policy  what  he  could 
not  control  by  open  resistance.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
papal  forces,  his  treasures  had  been  exhausted  by  keeping  in 

^ This  is  confii’med  by  the  con-  App.  7. 
temporary  account  of  Doctor  M.  Zorzi,  ^ Clerk,  III.  1824. 

quoted  by  Eanke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes, 
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pay  a large  body  of  Swiss  mercenaries.  Slowly,  laboriously, 
his  designs,  liable  to  be  scattered  by  any  sudden  blast,  had 
grown  and  ripened.  With  feverish  impatience  and  trembling 
anxiety  he,  the  cautious  pontiff,  watched  the  long  and  dreary 
conference  at  Calais.  At  times  he  had  firmly  persuaded  him- 
self that  Wolsey,  proud  of  displaying  his  unlimited  influence, 
would  reconcile  the  French  King  and  the  Emperor  ; and  then 
all  the  hopes  which  Leo  had  conceived  of  neutralizing  one 
power  by  the  other,  or  of  employing  the  Emperor’s  resentment 
as  an  instrument  for  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy,  would 
have  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  fretted  under  the 
indignities  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  To  determine 
questions  of  heresy  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Holy 
See  ; yet  the  Emperor,  instead  of  sending  Luther  to  Kome, 
had  established  the  dangerous  precedent,  and  been  guilty  of 
the  unpardonable  usurpation,  of  conventing  Luther  before 
himself.  What  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church  than  that  the  chosen  champion  of  Western 
Christendom  should  thus  permit  himself  to  be  led  astray, 
and  hearken  to  evil  counsels  ? It  had  ever  been  the  incom- 
municable privilege  of  the  Holy  See  to  compose  the  dissensions 
of  temporal  potentates ; to  interpose  in  their  quarrels ; to 
rally  them  round  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ; to  appoint  them 
their  several  tasks  as  champions  of  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  saints.”  But  greater  than  popes,  more 
imperious,  more  influential,  more  independent  than  any  pope 
had  been  for  centuries,  here  was  a cardinal,  a creature  of 
Leo’s  own  creation,  in  a remote  corner  of  Euroi3e,  dictating, 
mediating,  and  arranging  ; treating  crowned  heads  and  papal 
nuncios  with  imperiousness  that  never  faltered,  paying  no 
more  regard  to  the  Pope’s  wishes  and  opinions  in  these  or 
any  other  matters,  than  if  he  had  been  a parish  priest  or 
a Dominican  friar  ! Worse  than  all,  throughout  the  confer- 
ence, Wolsey  had  shown  no  deference  to  that  supremacy, 
which,  more  than  any,  he  was  helping  to  subvert.  What 
could  a pope — “a  poor  blind  man” — do  in  these  fierce  con- 
troversies ? They  were  no  longer  to  be  settled  by  texts  of 
Scripture  or  citations  from  the  Canon  law.  They  demanded 
political  skill  and  experience ; tact,  to  be  acquired  only  by 
those  who,  like  Wolsey,  held  in  their  own  hands  the  strings 
of  all  state  intelligence,  knew  to  a fraction  the  number  and 
strength  of  every  army  and  navy  in  Europe,  the  designs  of 
every  monarch  whose  designs  were  worth  knowing — their 
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movements,  their  finances,  their  debts,  their  difficulties,  and  f 
their  temptations.  I 

But  in  truth  Leo,  never  wanting  in  penetration,  must  have  | 
felt  that  the  Papacy  was  fast  sinking  into  a conventional 
position  most  dangerous  to  all  institutions ; that  men  were  i 
ceasing  to  regard  it  as  the  chosen  guardian  and  representative 
of  sacred  truths  essential  to  their  welfare,  and  learning  to  { 
tolerate  it  as  a decorous  and  agreeable  appendage  to  the  ! 

political  and  social  necessities  of  Christendom — as  a centre 
round  which  it  was  convenient  for  that  system  to  revolve,  not 
a pivot  essential  to  its  existence  ; an  emblem  of  respectability, 
good  if  it  could  be  had,  not  by  any  means  indispensable  if  it 
could  not.  So  long  as  kings,  or  cardinals,  or  prime  ministers 
preserved  a show  of  respect  for  the  Holy  See,  they  were  acquitted  ; 

in  their  own  consciences,  and  in  those  of  others,  of  any  secret 
insult  or  open  violence  they  might  offer  it.  * Late  events  had 
contributed  more  than  ever  to  eclipse  the  Papacy  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind,  and  Leo  was  powerless  to  prevent  | 
them . 

Now,  in  an  auspicious  moment,  by  a sudden  and  unexpected 
turn  of  good  fortune,  his  aspirations  had  been  realized ; — the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  north  of  Italy  was  accom- 
plished, and  all  who  had  espoused  the  French  cause  shared 
its  humiliation.  The  result,  so  long  delayed,  so  much  desired, 
so  fickle  and  so  fugitive,  was  at  last  within  his  grasp.  At  his 
Manlian  villa  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  triumphant 
entry  of  his  troops  into  Milan.  All  the  French — so  ran  the 
news — had  either  been  made  prisoners,  or  had  taken  to  flight. 

In  the  moment  of  exultation  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
experienced  greater  joy  in  his  life  ; even  the  news  of  his 
elevation  to  the  papacy  had  not  been  half  so  welcome.  He 
beheld  in  imagination  his  enemies  prostrate  at  his  feet ; his 
friends  enriched  with  the  spoils  distributed  with  his  own 
hands.  The  feux  de  joye  of  the  Swiss,  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd,  rent  the  air.  Eestless  and  excited  groups  hurried  to 
and  fro  in  the  delirium  of  the  hour.  Eegardless  of  his 
strength  arid  failing  health — 'for  he  was  corpulent  and  troubled 
by  an  obstinate  internal  complaint — late  into  the  night  the 
Pope  paced  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  open  windows  of 
his  apartment,  heated  by  the  tumult,  kindling  with  the  excite- 
ment of  all  around  him.  Seven  days  after,  his  schemes  and 
his  hopes  had  died  with  him.  “Every  man  here,”  says 
Clerk,  writing  upon  the  occasion  to  Wolsey,  “ beginneth  to 
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! shift  for  himself,  because  of  such  garboyle  and  business  as 
out  of  all  order  is  like  to  be  committed  here  in  this  city  until 
i such  time  as  we  be  provided  of  another  Pope.  I beseech 
i Almighty  God  send  us  one  to  His  pleasure.”  With  such 
i frosty  expressions  of  their  sorrow,  men  resigned  themselves 

i to  their  loss,  and  turned  their  thoughts  towards  Leo’s 

successor. 

! Nothing  at  that  moment  could  have  been  more  inopportune 

for  French  influence  in  Italy  than  the  loss  of  Milan.  The 
Emperor  was  predominant  at  Rome.  Resolved  to  improve 
the  occasion,  Don  Manuel,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  wrote  at 
once  to  Naples,  ordering  the  Neapolitan  troops  to  be  ready 
I for  marching.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  freedom  of 
election,  whether  of  Popes  or  Emperors,  was  secured  in  those 
: days.  Before  the  news  of  Leo’s  death  could  be  widely  known, 

the  Spaniard  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fill  his  house  at 
Rome  with  soldiers.  Followed  by  his  attendants  armed  with 
swords,  he  visited  the  different  cardinals.  He  made  solemn 
i speeches  and  tedious  visits ; he  assured  the  cardinals  that 
I the  Emperor  was  the  natural  protector  of  the  Church  and  the 
watchful  guardian  of  their  interests.  The  cardinals  recipro- 
■|  cated  his  courtesy  : they  listened  respectfully  to  his  argu- 

! ments  ; thronged  his  ante-room  ; requested  to  be  favoured 

' with  the  names  of  the  imperial  candidates.  Pie  gave  them 

j the  names  of  a dozen — all  good  imperalists.  For  any  one 

i included  in  the  list  they  might  vote  and  welcome ; travel 

: beyond  it,  they  must  expect  the  Emperor’s  displeasure.  Why 

say  more  ? In  that  list  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  Don  Manuel  will  be  quite  certain  that  the 
name  of  Wolsey  was  not  found. 

i Leo  died  on  the  2nd  of  December,  yet  Campeggio,  hitherto 
loudest  in  his  professions  of  unalterable  attachment,  did  not 
' find  it  necessary  to  apprize  Wolsey  of  the  fact  until  thirteen 
days  after.  Then  he  wrote  to  say  that  there  would  be  many 
candidates  for  the  Papacy,  and  a full  attendance  of  cardinals. 
To  the  chance  of  Wolsey  being  added  to  the  number  of  pro- 
; spective  popes,  Campeggio  made  no  allusion.  The  list  was 
: large  enough  already;  too  large  for  Campeggio’s  hopes  or 

,.j  wishes.^  “ In  most  cases,”  wrote  Don  Manuel  to  the  Emperor, 
ij  “ two  or  three  cardinals  endeavour  to  obtain  the  election  ; now 
j all  aspire  to  it.”  The  news  must  have  been  generally  known 

3 ^ III.  1869.  Campeggio  himself  was  a candidate,  but  never  obtained  more 

^ than  seven  votes. 
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in  Western  Europe  within  a fortnight  after  Leo’s  decease.  It 
was  certainly  known  to  the  Emperor  before  the  15th  of 
December.  On  that  day  Margaret  of  Savoy  sent  the  news 
from  Oudenarde  to  Wolsey,  adding  that,  if  he  desired  it,  she 
would  gladly  write  to  the  Emperor  in  his  behalf.  She  was 
generous  enough  to  add  that  she  thought  she  should  be  doing 
a kindness  to  her  nephew  by  assisting  in  Wolsey’ s promotion.^ 
As  Charles  also  wrote  on  the  same  day,  from  the  same  place, 
it  will  be  thought  that,  had  she  been  sincere  in  her  professions, 
she  would  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  consulted  with 
the  Emperor  at  once.^  Charles,  in  his  letter,^  avoids  all 
allusion  to  the  Papacy.  But  the  day  after  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Elna,  his  ambassador  in  England,  instructing  him 
to  inform  the  Cardinal  and  his  royal  master  of  Leo’s  decease. 
“You  shall  say,”  he  continues,  “to  Mons.  the  Legate,  that 
as  we  always  keep  his  advancement  and  exaltation  in  our 
good  remembrance,  and  retain  a faithful  memory  of  the 
promise  we  made  to  him  at  Bruges  touching  the  Papacy,  in 
conformity  therewith  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same, 
we  are  resolved  to  assist  him  to  the  best  of  our  power,  both  in 
this  affair  and  in  all  others  which  may  concern  him.  You 
shall,  therefore,  request  him  to  be  good  enough  to  let  us  know 
his  wishes,  and  what  are  his  inclinations  that  way ; and  we 
will  exert  ourselves  very  willingly  in  his  behalf,  and  spare  no 
pains.  However,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  affair  wiU  not 
soon  be  settled,  and  he  has  already  a very  good  chance  of 
success.  Had  we  been  mr.ch  nearer  Italy  than  we  are,  and 
as  we  should  have  liked  to  have  been,  we  could  then  have 
shown  him  more  effectually  what  we  would  have  done  for 
him.”  In  the  end  he  charged  his  ambassador  to  employ  all 
his  dexterity  in  this  matter,  in  order  to  gain  the  Cardinal’s 
good  will ; for  he  made  no  doubt  that  Francis  would  assail 
Wolsey  with  all  sorts  of  fair  offers,  though  it  is  notorious,  he 
says,  that  the  French  King  can  render  him  no  effectual 
assistance. 

Nothing  could  apparently  be  more  cordial,  or  more  con- 
descending>;  and  so  gracious  an  intimation  lost  nothing  in 
its  transmission  through  the  Bishop  of  Elna.  At  that  con- 
juncture it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  for  Charles  to  secure 

^ III.  1868.  and  discussed  the  matter  before  the 

^ It  is,  I think,  highly  improbable  15th. 
that  both  Margaret  and  Charles  should  ^ III.  1867. 

not  have  known  of  the  Pope’s  death, 
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the  good  offices  of  the  Cardinal.  He  was  in  great  distress ; 
he  had  no  means  to  prosecute  the  war  against  France.  The 
advantages  he  had  lately  acquired  in  the  north  of  Italy  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost  by  his  inability  to  follow  up  his  con- 
quests. In  short,  he  wanted  a new  loan  from  England  of 
200,000  ducats,  and  a body  of  3,000  foot — such  was  the 
phrase;  in  other  words,  the  pay  of  3,000  footmen,  besides 
the  ducats  already  demanded.  These  troops  were  to  he 
raised  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  employed 
at  their  discretion.^ 

And  what,  it  will  be  asked,  were  Wolsey’s  feelings  at  this 
event  ? They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  him  by 
popular  traditions  will  be  ready  with  an  answer.  They  will 
entertain  no  doubt  that,  as  personal  aggrandizement  was  the 
ruling  motive  of  his  actions,  the  Papacy  must  have  offered 
him  irresistible  attractions.  Happily,  we  know  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  him,  and 
the  least  inclination  to  flatter  him.  They  are  recorded  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Spanish  ambassador's  despatch  to 
the  Emperor.^ 

“Most  sacred  Caesarean  and  Catholic  Majesty. 

* * * “On  the  16th  day  of  this  month,  after  dining  at 

Richmond,  where  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  were  present,  the  Cardinal 
informed  me  that  he  had  received  letters  from  the  king  of  France,  the 
originals  of  which  he  showed  me  ; and  the  contents  of  which  I will 
hereafter  submit  to  your  Majesty.  He  told  us,  besides,  that  he  had 
received  a letter  from  the  English  ambassador  in  France,^  informing  him 
of  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and  that  cardinals  Sion  and  De  Medici  had  left 
the  camp  and  gone  to  Rome  ; that  the  army  of  your  Majesty  and  of  the 
Pope  had  been  broken  up,  and  the  affairs  of  the  French  in  Italy  had 
returned  to  their  former  channel.  All  this  the  said  ambassador  had 
written  to  him  on  the  information  of  the  king  of  France.  The  king  of 
England  is  troubled  at  the  news  beyond  measure,  and  is  in  a great  state  of 
alarm.  Two  things,  he  says,  must  be  provided  for  with  the  iitmost  speed : 
1st,  that  no  harm  befall  the  kingdom  of  Naples  * * 2ndly, 

that  due  provision  be  made  for  the  election  of  such  a Pope  as  is  devoted 
to  your  Majesty  and  the  king  of  England  ; and  he  must  be  one  on  whom 
you  can  both  rely  for  advancing  your  interests.  For  success  in  these  two 
points  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  consider  that  the  integrality  of  your 
Majesty’s  army  in  Italy  is  of  great  importance,  both  for  the  defence  of  the 
said  kingdom  and  for  securing  the  election. 

“As  to  the  person  to  be  chosen  for  the  Papacy,  the  King  is  fully 


1 See  III.  1862,  1891;  and  com- 
pare  No.  1905. 

^ Mon.  Habsb.,  p.  507.  This  inter- 
view took  place  on  the  16th,  the  date 
of  the  Emperor’s  letter.  That  letter 
did  not  reach  the  Bishop’s  hands  until 
the  24th  ; that  is,  eight  days,  a very 
long  interval  in  coming  from  Ghent 


to  England.  Mon.  Habsb.,  p.  523. 
On  the  other  hand,  Margaret’s  letter, 
dated  the  15th,  reached  London  on 
the  18th.  The  Emperor  was  in  no 
unnecessary  haste  to  fulfil  his  promises. 

® This  letter  from  Fitzwilliam  is 
not  now  to  be  found. 
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inclined  and  resolved  in  favor  of  the  most  reverend  cardinal  of  York.  He 
is  desirous,  more  than  I can  express,  that  your  Majesty  should  concur  in 
this  opinion  ; and  in  order  that  it  may  take  effect  he  will  employ  his  power 
to  the  utmost,  and  will  omit  nothing  that  may  conduce  to  that  end.  For 
this  reason  he  has  resolved  to  send  a person  (Pace)  to  Rome,  with  letters 
(the  tenor  of  which  I will  explain  hereafter)  to  induce  and  persuade  the 
cardinals  to  give  their  votes  to  the  cardinal  of  York,  and  condescend  to 
the  election  of  the  same. 

‘ ‘ But  as  the  king  of  England  most  constantly  affirms  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  attempt  anything  without  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  your 
Majesty,  with  whom  he  is  united  in  fortune  and  affection,  he  does  not 
propose  to  send  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  but  to 
your  Majesty,  to  take  your  advice  upon  his  instructions,  and  follow  your 
directions.” 

% 

The  ambassador  then  proceeds  to  say  that,  as  in  the  conduct 
of  this  negociation  great  caution  would  be  required,  and  in 
the  event  of  Wolsey  not  being  elected  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  choice  should  fall  on  Cardinal  Medici,  the  King  had 
prepared  two  letters — one  to  be  used  in  favour  of  Wolsey,  the 
other  in  favour  of  De  Medici,  if  Wolsey’s  advancement  proved 
hopeless.  He  had  also  requested  the  Emperor  to  write  letters 
of  a similar  tenor,  and  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  Don 
Manuel,  his  ambassador  at  Eome,  to  carry  out  their  wishes. 
To  show  how  much  the  King  was  bent  on  securing  the  Papacy 
for  Wolsey,  the  ambassador  informed  his  master  that  Henry 
had  resolved  to  send  his  own  secretary,  Eichard  Pace,  “ as 
if,”  to  use  his  own  expression,  “he  sent  his  very  heart.”  As 
Pace,  he  adds.  Is  in  great  favour  with  the  Venetians,  it  is 
thought  that  he  will  be  of  great  use  in  detaching  them  from 
the  French.  “The  secretary,”  he  adds,  “has  accepted  this 
task,  as  he  hopes  he  can  be  of  service  to  your  Majesty ; and 
I dare  assure  your  Majesty  that,  unless  I am  mistaken  in  the 
man,  there  is  no  better  imperialist.  I think,  besides,  that  if 
the  most  reverend  cardinal  of  York,  by  obtaining  the  Papacy, 
or  by  any  other  cause,  should  not  continue  much  longer  about 
the  King’s  person.  Pace  will  attain  the  highest  post  with  his 
master.  I wished  to  explain  all  this,  that  your  Majesty  might 
understand  what  kind  of  a man  you  have  to  deal  with,  and  be 
ruled  accordingly.” 

The  am,bassador  then  details  his  conversation  on  this 
occasion  with  Wolsey.  “He  assured  the  King,”  he  says,  “in 
my  presence,  with  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  protestations, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  accept  this  election,  unless  his 
master  and  your  Majesty  should  consider  that  in  so  doing  he 
could  best  promote  the  welfare  and  honor  of  both  of  you.  If 
it  appeared  to  your  Majesties  that  he  was  a person  who  could 
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be  serviceable  to  you,  and  one  in  whom  both  of  you  might 
repose  confidence,  he  would  not  shrink  from  any  labor ; 
asseverating  that  the  chief  benefit  and  emolument  he  expected 
to  reap  from  this  honor  was  to  contribute  to  your  Majesties’ 
exaltation. — Here  the  King  solemnly  protested  on  his  royal 
word  that  you  might  trust  the  Cardinal  implicitly.^ — And  so,” 
continued  he,  '‘your  Majesties,  like  father  and  son,  shall 
dispose  of  that  see,  its  authority  and  power,  as  if  they  were 
your  own,  and  give  laws  to  the  rest  of  the  world ! ” 

"To  tell  you  my  own  opinion,”  adds  the  ambassador  in 
confidence,  " I do  not  believe  that  the  most  reverend  Cardinal 
has  any  great  expectation  of  succeeding,  although  he  does  not 
entirely  despair.  But  he  evidently  contemplates  two  results  : 
one  is,  that  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain  your  Majesty’s  real 
sentiments  in  this  matter,  how  far  your  Majesty  is  to  be 
trusted  in  case  of  need,  and  what  faith  he  may  repose  in  your 
promises ; seeing  that  Be  la  Koche  and  I,  last  year,  promised 
him  your  Majesty’s  support  at  this  election — an  offer  he 
refused  at  the  time,  but  now  he  reminds  us  of  it.  In  the 
other  case,  if,  with  your  Majesty’s  active  co-operation,  success 
should  prove  impossible  on  this  occasion,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  put  matters  in  a good  train  for  the  next  opportunity.  I 
speak  this  as  of  myself,  and  it  is  my  own  inference  only ; not 
but  what  I have  said  has  some  foundation  in  words  he  has 
casually  dropped.  I doubt  not  but  that,  if  the  Cardinal  were 
fully  satisfied  that  your  Majesty  would  really  favor  him,  he 
would  use  his  power  to  the  utmost  with  the  King  in  furthering 
your  Majesty’s  interests,  inasmuch  as  even  now  he  is  most 
zealous  in  fostering  and  encouraging  his  master’s  affection  for 
you,  and  in  exciting  his  indignation  against  the  French ; so 
that  whatever  a Frenchman  writes  is  considered  no  better 
than  falsehood.  * ^ * London,  19  Dec.  1521.”^ 

Charles  was  in  some  perplexity.  The  writer  had  warned 
him  that  if  he  had  determined  on  the  election  of  any  other 
candidate  than  Wolsey,  the  greatest  caution  and  dexterity 
would  be  needed  to  avoid  the  resentment  and  blind  the 
suspicions  of  the  Cardinal.^  Had  he  believed  that  his  imperial 
master  was  sincere  in  proffering  his  services  to  Wolsey  on  this 

^ Either  there  is  some  slight  con-  maturissime  debet  rem  istam  tractare 
fusion  in  the  original,  or  the  King  et  nti  magna  dexteritate,  ut  huic 
suddenly  breaks  in  with  his  assevera-  Cardinali  possit  satisfieri,  et  si  alius 
tion,  interrupting  Wolsey’ s speech.  fuerit  eligendus,  non  perdatur.”  Bp. 

* III.  1884.  of  Elna,  ut  supra,  p.  510. 

® “ Nunc  vero  majestas  vestra 
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occasion,  or  that  he  had  not  in  fact  already  decided  on  some 
other  candidate,  this  warning  and  the  general  tenor  of  his 
despatch  would  have  been  out  of  place.  Nor,  indeed,  could 
any  one  who  reflected  a little  on  the  subject  entertain  much 
doubt  on  that  head.  Was  it  probable  that,  if  Charles  could 
influence  the  election,  he  would  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interests 
as  to  raise  an  English  Cardinad  to  the  pa23al  throne  instead  of 
a staunch  imperialist,  or  prefer  an  uncertain  and  imperious 
friend  to  a humble  and  responsible  subject  ? Against  such  a 
temptation  his  most  solemn  promise  was  worth  nothing ; nor 
would  he  have  permitted  it  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own 
interests  for  a moment.  To  make  promises  and  to  break 
them  as  easily,  to  incur  the  most  solemn  obligations  without 
any  serious  intent  of  fulfilling  them,  was  no  unusual  thing 
with  the  Emperor.  At  that  very  moment,  when  he  had  bound 
himself  by  a much  more  sacred  vow  to  marry  the  Princess 
Mary,  he  was  meditating  a breach  of  it,  and  dictating  instruc- 
tions to  De  la  Sauch,  whom  he  was  sending  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  explain  away  his  obligations  to  the  English 
Princess.  Was  a promise  to  a cardinal,  whom  he  always 
suspected  and  sometimes  hated,  likely  to  be  more  binding  on 
the  Emj)eror’s  conscience  ? Neither  at  this  nor  at  any  other 
time  had  he  any  serious  intention  of  promoting  Wolsey  to  the 
Papacy.  Notwithstanding  all  his  2>i’ofessions  of  zeal  and 
sincerity,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  ever  wrote  to  his 
ambassador  at  Eome  in  favour  of  Wolsey ; if  he  did,  no  notice 
of  such  a letter  is  to  be  found  in  Don  Manuel’s  despatches — 
and  they  are  not  scanty — nor  did  the  imj)erial  ambassador 
exert  his  influence  in  Wolsey’s  behalf.^  He  had  arranged  his 
tactics  already,  and  had  given  the  Emperor  due  notice  of  his 
movements. 

On  the  24th  the  Bishop  of  Elna  wrote  again  to  the 
Emperor,  describing  a second  interview  he  had  had  with  the 
Cardinal.  The  Bishop  had  assured  Wolsey  that  his  master 
would  em2)loy  all  his  influence  to  promote  his  election,  and 
could  only  have  wished  to  have  been  nearer  Italy  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  good  of  Christendom.  “ He 
heard  all  I had  to  say,”  continues  the  Bishop,  ‘‘  attentively, 
and  received  it  gratefully;  and  he  thanked  your  Majesty 

^ Charles  wrote  on  Dec.  28  to  the  whether  the  letter  was  ever  sent,  or 
King  and  the  Cardinal,  professing  to  sent  in  time  to  he  of  nse,  is  the 
send  them  the  copy  of  a letter  which  question, 
he  had  written  to  Don  Manuel ; hut 
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v/itli  such  professions  of  humility  as  if  he  had  been  elected 
Pope  already  through  your  instrumentality.  Perceiving  that 
your  Majesty  had  not  forgotten  your  promise  at  Bruges,  he 
was  in  great  hopes  of  success,  and  began  to  repeat  to  me 
Pace’s  commission,  of  which  I wrote  to  you  by  the  last  post, 
adding  one  thing  at  which  I was  greatly  astonished;  and, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  I will  repeat  it  to  your  Majesty. 
He  said  that,  to  secure  the  election,  which  he  desired  for  no 
earthly  reason  except  for  the  King’s  exaltation  and  yours,  it 
would  be  very  important  that  your  Majesty’s  army  now  in 
Italy  should  advance  to  Kome  ; and  then,  if,  after  liberal 
monition  and  offers,  the  Cardinals  continued  refractory,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  elect  him  by  force  in  order  that  the 
French  faction  might  be  excluded,  and  Naples  and  Sicily  be 
saved.”  He  added,  that  if  100,000  ducats  were  required  to 
accomplish  this  object,  Wolsey  had  told  him  they  would  be 
forthcoming ; that  the  King  of  France  reckoned  on  having 
twenty-two  cardinals  at  his  disposal ; — “ from  which  I in- 
ferred,” says  the  Bishop,  “ that  the  king  of  France  had  made 
him  an  offer  of  his  votes  and  his  assistance.” 

Whether  Wolsey  was  serious  in  this  extraordinary  pro- 
posal, so  much  at  variance  with  the  popular  notions  of  the 
freedom  of  papal  elections,  or  whether  he  urged  it  as  a touch- 
stone of  the  Emperor’s  sincerity,  my  readers  must  decide  for 
themselves.  If  he  spoke  seriously,  the  reckless  sincerity  with 
which  he  expressed  his  disregard  for  the  conclave,  and  his 
total  disbelief  in  its  independence,  are  remarkable.  The  Pope 
as  a temporal  sovereign  had  ceased,  in  Wolsey ’s  estimation, 
to  be  more  than  an  instrument  for  securing  certain  political 
advantages.  But,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  his  authority 
was  still  paramount  in  spiritual  matters.  He  would  have 
been  shocked,  as  much  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  at  the 
propagation  of  opinions  derogatory  to  the  Pope’s  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  had  such  acts  of  insubordination  been  prominently 
brought  before  his  notice.  But  he  had  seldom  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  Papacy  in  that  light.  Immersed  in 
politics,  and  engrossed  by  diplomacy,  it  was  only  the  political 
side  of  the  Papal  orbit  which  presented  itself  to  Wolsey’s 
vision.  To  him  the  Pope  was  little  better  than  a temporal 
ruler,  a unit,  by  no  means  the  most  important,  in  those 
combinations  of  which  the  chief  factors  were  the  King,  the 
Emperor,  and  their  formidable  rival.  The  temporal  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Pope  was  to  be  secured  Hke  that  of  any  other 
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temporal  power — freely,  if  possible ; if  not,  by  force.  Doubtless 
Wolsey  would  have  made  little  scruple  of  handling  his  cardinal 
brothers  as  roughly  and  unceremoniously  as  he  proposed. 
How  could  he  respect  those  of  whose  venality  he  had  such 
overwhelming  evidence  ? Was  dictation  backed  by  arms  more 
culpable  than  intrigue  supported  by  bribery?  And  though 
the  Bishop  of  Elna  professed  to  be  shocked  at  his  disregard  of 
the  conventional  independence  of  the  conclave,  he  forgot  that 
only  a minute  before  he  had  expressed  his  master’s  regret  for 
being  no  nearer  Italy,  that  he  might  have  personally  inter- 
posed his  authority  with  the  cardinals,  and  have  corrected 
the  Electors  according  to  his  wishes.  He  was  ignorant, 
perhaps,  at  the  date  of  his  astonishment,  that  the  Neapolitan 
army  had  already  received  orders  to  march,  if  the  conclave 
proved  refractory,  and  that  Civita  Vecchia  was  filled  with 
armed  Neapolitan  galleys  watching  the  course  of  the  election. 
Though  Wolsey  was  not  the  only  person  who  thought  that 
cardinals  could  be  bribed  or  intimidated,  he  was  the  only 
person  who  had  the  honesty  and  the  boldness  to  avow  it. 

The  cardinals  should  have  entered  the  conclave  on  the 
18th  of  December,  but  the  time  was  delayed  until  the  Cardinal 
of  Ivrea,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  his  journey  from 
Savoy,  had  regained  his  liberty.  In  the  interval  Eome 
became  the  prey  of  every  intriguer.  By  the  death  of  the  Pope 
not  only  the  Church  lost  its  spiritual  head,  but  the  States  of 
the  Church  their  temporal  ruler.  The  conclave  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  headed  by  Cardinal  Colonna  and  Cardinal 
De  Medici.  So  obstinate  was  the  strife,  the  parties  so  equally 
balanced,  that  there  seemed  little  probability  of  any  accommo- 
dation between  them.  Out  of  forty-nine  or  fifty  cardinals  De 
Medici  counted  on  fifteen^  votes;  with  the  rest  he  was  ex- 
tremely unq)opular,  for  his  power  was  dreaded,  and  his 
unlimited  influence  over  the  late  Pope  was  remembered  with 
some  resentment.  Next  to  the  Colonnas,  the  Soderini,  of 
whom  the  Cardinal  of  Volterra  was  both  the  most  eminent  and 
the  most  acrjmonious,  signalized  themselves  by  their  animosity 
against  De  Medici.  “ This  Cardinal,”  says  Clerk,  speaking  of 
Volterra,  is  a stout  man  and  a wise,  and  a well  spoken,  and 
a man  of  good  authority  and  reputation  here  in  this  court ; 
and  now  at  his  coming,  perceiving  a great  number  of  these 
cardinals  sore  bent  to  make  the  cardinal  De  Medici  Pope,  first 

^ Don  Manuel  says  18;  then,  in  a says  15;  thus  confirming  the  accuracy 
despatch  of  a subsequent  date,  he  of  the  English  ambassador,  Clerk. 
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did  severally  solicit  each  of  them  to  the  contrary,  declaring 
against  the  said  Cardinal  that  if  he  should  be  Pope,  that 
should  mar  their  reckoning  to  have  no  new  Pope,  for  he  had 
been  Pope  now  a long  season ; and  how  that  they  have  had 
good  experience  what  manner  a man  he  is ; with  many  evil 
words  of  the  Cardinal’s  bastardy,  tyranny,  and  how  that  he 
had  already  undone  the  Church.”  ^ 

De  Medici,  it  was  clear,  could  not  succeed.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  no  other  candidate  could  be  elected  without  his 
consent.  This  gave  Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Eome, 
on  one  side,  and  Don  Manuel,  on  the  other,  an  opportunity  of 
interesting  De  Medici  in  behalf  of  their  respective  candidates  ; 
but  either  Don  Manuel  was  the  better  diplomatist,  or  the 
offers  he  made  were  more  tempting.  Clerk  did  his  best  to 
insinuate  the  great  merits  of  Wolsey,  and  obtain  from  De 
Medici  some  hint  of  encouragement  and  support.  But  the 
vdly  Italian  pretended  not  to  understand,  and  turned  a deaf 
ear  to  his  intimations.  He  tried  his  hand  with  Colonna, 
Sir,”  said  Clerk,^  ‘‘  I do  perceive  that  you  be  thus  right  well 
minded  towards  cardinal  De  Medici,  that  at  the  least  wise  you 
would  be  contented  to  do  for  any  friend  of  his  so  that  the 
person  had  qualities  thereafter.  May  I be  so  bold  as  to  axe 
of  you  what  friend  of  the  cardinal  De  Medici’s,  being  qualified, 
is  there  in  this  college  upon  whom  you  may  find  in  your  heart 
to  bestow  your  favour?”  “He  answered  me,”  says  Clerk, 
“that  there  were  divers  aged  men,  and  each  of  them  were 
very  meet  for  the  room;”  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  would  so  endeavour  to  control  the  election  that  he  might 
come  to  this  feast  and  marriage  once  again ; ” whereas,  if 
they  were  to  elect  a young  man,  the  Pope  might  survive 
them  all. 

To  discover  his  intentions  Clerk  proposed  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio.  Colonna  made  no  open  objection,  but  bade  him 
consult  with  De  Medici.  Beturning  to  De  Medici,  Clerk 
exhorted  him  not  to  be  too  precise  in  standing  out  for  one  of 
his  own  nominees,  as  Colonna  was  resolved  to  oppose  him  ; 
“ seeing  that  I knew  right  well  that  there  were  other  persons 
right  well  qualified,  in  whom  he  might  as  well  trust  as  in  any 
man;  ” — of  course  meaning  Wolsey.  Campeggio’s  name  was 
only  a stalking-horse  ; no  one  was  more  distasteful  to  De 
Medici. 

The  disorders  rapidly  increased  in  the  States  of  the 
' III.  p.  805.  2 III,  p.  807. 
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Church,  and  the  election  could  be  delayed  no  longer.  On 
Friday,  St.  John’s  Day,  the  27th  of  December,  the  cardinals 
entered  the  conclave.  Some  little  difficulty  was  raised  at  first 
as  to  the  place  and  its  guardianship.  Volterra  complained 
that  armed  galleys  of  the  Imperialists  had  filled  the  harbour 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  that  500  of  the  late  Pope’s  Swiss  guard 
had  been  stationed  in  the  Palace  where  De  Medici  lodged, 
eager  to  advance  his  claims  out  of  love  to  their  late  master.^ 
The  danger  apprehended  from  the  Swiss  was  neutralized  by 
raising  a thousand  foot,  and  committing  the  custody  of  the 
conclave  to  the  combined  troops.  The  cardinals  assembled 
in  the  forenoon  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  chapel  of 
Sixtus  IV.  Mass  was  sung  by  Colonna  ; after  a Latin  sermon 
they  proceeded,  thirty-nine  in  number,  to  the  conclave,  singing 
in  procession  Veni  Creator.  Here  each  took  possession  of  his 
cell.  These  cells,  sixteen  feet  long  by  ten  feet  broad,  were 
arranged  in  a chapel  in  the  Pope’s  palace.  This  done,  each 
went  to  dinner  where  his  fancy  led  him.  Two  hours  before 
nightfall,  the  whole  body  met  again  in  a chapel  within  the 
conclave,  and  after  the  bull  of  Pope  Julius  against  simoniacal 
practices  had  been  read,  every  cardinal,  in  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  took  his  corporal  oath  upon  the 
Holy  Evangelists  to  observe  the  bull  to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 
The  ambassadors  and  others  were  then  summoned  to  their 
posts.  Of  the  wards,  which  were  three  in  number,  the  out- 
most was  held  by  the  Koman  lords  and  nobility ; the  second 
or  middle  ward,  by  the  ambassadors  ; the  third,  nearest  the 
assembled  cardinals,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  certain 
prelates,  who  had  likewise  in  their  keeping  the  keys  of  the 
conclave. 

Of  the  number  of  the  ambassadors  thus  engaged,  and  who 
took  up  their  residence  for  the  time  in  the  palace,  were  those 
of  Hungary,  Portugal,  and  England ; among  them  Clerk,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  curious  particulars.  Don 
Manuel,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  was  not  present.  Clerk 
assigns  advanced  age  as  a reason  for  his  absence.  A better 
excuse  is  extant  under  his  own  hand.  He  had  already  caused 
offence  by  personally  canvassing  the  Electors,  and  was  there- 
fore given  to  understand  that  his  presence  would  be  construed 
into  an  infraction  of  the  freedom  of  the  conclave.  Besides, 
his  market  was  already  made,  and  he  was  not  solicitous  to 
avail  himself  of  a privilege  more  onerous  than  useful.  Ascanio 

* See  Hadriani  Annal.,  p.  146. 
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Colonna,  the  Bishop  of  Algieri,  and  Enkenvoert,  zealous 
imperialists,  were  his  active  and  efficient  substitutes. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  conclave  all  was  restlessness  and 
intense  anxiety  to  catch,  if  possible,  the  faintest  hint  of  the 
proceedings  within.  Every  plausible  rumour,  however  false, 
was  eagerly  caught  up,  and  spread  like  wildfire  through  an 
excited  populace,  whose  sole  occupation  from  daybreak  to 
night  was  to  assemble  about  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and 
speculate  on  the  chances  of  the  election.  Friends,  partizans, 
and  relatives  of  expectant  Popes,  now  elated,  now  dejected,  as 
their  hopes  rose  and  fell  by  some  vain  report,  pressed  to  the 
gates  or  scanned  the  windows,  watching  for  some  sign  from 
those  within  of  the  coming  decision.  Not  less  interested,  but 
for  very  different  motives,  idle  multitudes  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
catch  the  name  of  the  favourite  cardinal,  that,  according  to 
usage,  they  might  anticipate  their  fellows  in  plundering  his 
house  and  ransacking  his  property,  an  offence  tolerated  and 
overlooked  in  the  general  joy  and  licence  of  the  election.  The 
creaking  of  a door  on  its  hinges,  or  the  opening  of  a window, 
shot  through  the  mass  like  a spark  of  electricity.  A large 
body  of  troops  stationed  in  front  of  the  palace  protected  the 
conclave  and  kept  the  excited  multitude  at  bay,  which  other- 
wise would  have  stormed  the  palace,  and  dispersed  the 
affrighted  cardinals. 

Within  all  was  silence.  No  noise  of  their  proceedings 
could  pierce  the  triple  fold  of  prelates,  ambassadors,  “ lords 
and  barons,”  who  kept  guard  in  the  three  wards  with  jealous 
ears  and  watchful  eyes.  No  letters  or  tokens  were  allowed  to 
pass ; meats,  pots,  and  platters- — all  things,  in  short,  by  which 
intelligence  could  either  be  conveyed  or  indicated — were 
diligently  scrutinized.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  the  food 
of  the  assembled  cardinals  was  delivered  “ at  a round  turning 
wheel  made  in  the  wall,”  preventing  all  personal  intercourse 
with  those  outside.  The  very  offals — happily  it  was  winter — 
were  placed  under  the  same  rigid  interdict.  Once  passed  the 
gates,  the  broken  fragments  remained,  or  had  to  be  disposed 
of  by  those  within  as  best  they  could.  To  add  to  their  dis- 
comfort (for  without  some  pressure  the  reluctance  of  the 
cardinals  to  arrive  at  any  decision,  where  one  only  could 
enjoy  the  prize,  would  never  have  terminated),  their  dishes 
after  a few  days  were  restricted  to  one  kind  of  meat,  with  the 
prospect  of  further  diminution  if  they  failed  to  agree  within  a 
reasonable  time.  To  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were  sickly, 
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to  others  who  were  advanced  in  years,  such  privations  were 
intolerable ; to  all  the  strict  confinement  was  a severe  trial, 
from  which  they  were  glad  to  escape,  even  at  the  chance  of 
sacrificing  their  ambition.  None  but  the  stoutest  and  most 
resolute  could  endure  so  rigid  a restraint  without  discomfort. 
From  day  to  day  the  conclave  met  to  go  through,  without 
success,  the  same  round  of  intrigues,  the  same  disputes,  com- 
binations, opposition,  voting,  and  revoting,  weariness  at  last 
producing  that  unanimity  which  reason  and  persuasion  failed 
to  effect.  Of  this  one  cardinal  at  least  was  well  aware,  and 
had  taken  his  measures  accordingly. 

The  first  night  was  passed  in  comparative  quiet.  Next 
day,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  rumours  were  afloat  that 
watchwords  and  tokens  had  passed  from  those  within,  in- 
dicating that  Cardinal  De  Medici  had  no  chance  of  the 
election.  On  the  third  day  three  cardinals  requested,  in  the 
name  of  the  College,  to  have  the  doors  of  the  conclave  opened, 
''  that  they  might  avoid  such  filthiness  as  they  had  there 
within  of  the  fragments  of  meat  and  drink ; the  savor  whereof, 
they  said,  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  abide  it.”  ^ The 
ambassadors  and  others  in  charge  called  a meeting  to  consider 
this  important  proposal ; but  concluded  on  refusing  it,  leaving 
the  cardinals  to  find  their  own  remedy.  On  Thursday,  the 
2nd  of  January,^  and  the  sixth  day  of  the  conclave,  their  food 
was  diminished,  and  every  one  had  to  make  his  choice 
whether  he  would  henceforth  have  boiled  meat  or  roast ; 
“ after  which,”  says  Clerk,  “ they  shall  get  no  more.”  Two 
days  before.  Cardinal  Grimani,  who  had  come  post  from 
Venice  to  take  part  in  the  election,  was  carried  out  almost 
dead  from  the  conclave.  One  of  Cardinal  Farnese’s  servants, 
in  the  bustle,  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  to  “ one  of  his 
company,  and  said  to  him  that  he  should  bring  a bigger  pot 
of  his  master’s  wine  in  the  morning,  for  the  cardinals  liked 
much  that  wine  everich  of  them.” 

The  words  were  caught  up  immediately,  and  interpreted 
as  a secret  watchword  between  Farnese  and  his  friends,  of  his 
success  atGhe  election.  Farnese  was  a Eoman,  of  ancient 
descent  and  noble  connections.  He  was,  besides,  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  cardinals,  and  before 
entering  the  conclave  was  considered  by  all  parties  as  not 

* III.  p.  828.  generally  followed  Ids  account  of  the 

^ See  Hadr.  Anna!.,  p.  14*8.  As  election. 
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unlikely  to  succeed  to  the  papal  chair.  But  though  a man  of 
great  learning,  and  no  inconsiderable  abilities,  he  was  haughty 
and  choleric,  and  inclined  to  covetousness.  Unfortunately 
also  for  his  advancement,  he  had  formerly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  French;  and  though  he  had  now  abandoned  their 
interests,  and  professed  neutrality,  his  professions  were  not 
considered  sincere.  His  name  was  inserted  last  on  the  list 
arranged  by  Don  Manuel  and  Cardinal  De  Medici.  The 
former  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  exact  a promise  from 
Farnese,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  Pope,  he  should 
give  security  for  his  good  and  faithful  behaviour  to  the 
Emperor,  by  sending  one  of  his  sons  as  a hostage  to  Naples. 

When  Farnese  had  twelve  votes  Cardinal  St.  Quatuor,  his 
adherent,  cried  aloud,  Papam  hahemus.  He  was  joined  by 
De  Medici,  Campeggio,  and  five  imperialists  ; others  followed 
their  example.  But  the  quick  eye  of  his  enemy  Colonna, 
casting  a rapid  glance  over  his  supporters,  detected  the 
manoeuvre.  Seeing  his  partizans  remain  firm,  he  told  his 
opponents  with  a loud  voice  that  they  were  bad  arithmeticians, 
and  had  made  a false  reckoning.  His  assertion  was  confirmed 
on  a scrutiny  ; Farnese  was  baulked  of  his  chance  ; from  that 
day  his  fortunes  declined,  and  he  never  again  obtained  the 
same  number  of  voices.  But  Farnese  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
this  momentary  vision  of  a papal  tiara ; for  upon  the  bruit  of 
his  election  his  house  was  ransacked  by  the  populace.  He 
was  famous  for  his  architectural  taste,  and  his  magnificent 
palace  in  Borne  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  it  not 
been  defended  by  a body  of  troops  and  seven  or  eight  great 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Hitherto  Farnese,  Fiesco,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  a 
Spaniard,  had  been  the  favourites.  At  no  time  had  De 
Medici  obtained  more  than  six  votes.  Now  Colonna  was  put 
into  nomination.  The  battle  raged  between  the  two  rivals 
with  undiminished  violence  and  obstinacy.  The  Bomans  grew 
impatient;  doubts  were  entertained ' whether  the  conclave 
would  ever  come  to  any  determination.  Their  food  was  then 
further  diminished  with  prospect  of  greater  severities. 

Up  to  this  time  little  notice  had  been  taken  of  absent 
cardinals.  On  one  occasion  only  had  the  Cardinal  of  Tortosa 
been  proposed,  and  received  eight  votes  ; and  about  the  same 
time  seven  votes  were  given  to  Wolsey.  Too  clever  a diplo- 
matist to  waste  his  efforts,  De  Medici  reserved  his  strength 
whilst  the  contention  was  raging  at  the  highest.  According 
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to  Clerk/ — whose  testimony  is  of  great  weight  whenever  he 
speaks  from  personal  observation — after  the  defeat  of  Farnese, 
Wolsey  was  proposed,  and  had  in  the  first  scrutiny  nine,  in 
the  second  twelve,  in  the  third  nineteen  votes.  But  if  the 
ordinary  accounts  of  the  conclave  are  to  be  trusted,  Wolsey 
was  put  forward  on  one  occasion  only,  and  then  received  only 
seven  votes.  And  this  is  more  probable ; for  Campeggio,  who 
had  no  object  in  depreciating  his  own  services,  tells  Wolsey, 
in  a letter  written  when  the  election  was  over,^  amidst  the 
confusion  of  people  bursting  into  the  conclave,  that  he  had 
concerted  measures  with  Be  Medici  in  his  favour;  and  he 
adds  that  Wolsey  had  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  votes  at  every 
scrutiny.  In  another  letter,^  written  the  day  before,  he 
assures  Wolsey  that  he  was  often  proposed  and  was  readily 
supported;  but  that  the  cardinals  feared  Wolsey ’s  youth,  in 
spite  of  Campeggio’s  assertion  that  he  was  nearer  sixty  than 
'fifty.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  more ; nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  Campeggio  or  Be  Medici,  both  candidates  for  the 
papal  throne,  would  have  heartily  supported  the  claims  of 
Wolsey.  Wolsey  himself  could  not  have  anticipated  success. 
We  have  Clerk’s  assurance  that  he  would  have  stirred  earlier, 
and  with  greater  effect,  had  the  King  and  the  Cardinal’s 
pleasure  been  made  known  to  him  sooner;  “but  at  my 
departing,”  he  says,  “ your  Grace  showed  me  precisely  that 
ye  would  never  meddle  therewith.”  Too  cautious  to  express 
all  that  he  thought,  he  knew  well  the  real  cause  of  his  failure  ; 
and  that  was,  in  his  own  words,  that  Wolsey  “ favored  not  aU 
the  best  the  Emperor.” 

But  if  Clerk  exaggerated  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by 
Wolsey  in  the  conclave,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  mistake  by 
that  great  adept  in  dissimulation.  Cardinal  de  Medici,  after- 
wards Clement  VII.  Be  Medici  assured  Pace,  on  his  arrival 
at  Florence,^  that  in  every  scrutiny  in  the  conclave  he  gave 
his  vote  for  Wolsey,  and  caused  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  his 
friends  to  do  the  same.  The  statem'ent  agrees  with  Clerk’s 
assertion,  but,  like  his,  is  inconsistent  with  Campeggio’s 
letters,  apd  the  official  accounts.®  The  facts  of  the  case  are 

^ III.  I960.  told  Pace  that  Wolsey  had  divers 

^ III.  1952.  voices  in  the  late  conclave,  by  means 

® III.  1945.  of  De  Medici,  his  own  among  the 

* III.  1981.  number;  but  they  could  never  succeed 

® It  is  remarkable  with  what  per-  in  their  object,  the  cardinals  alleging 
tinacity  this  story  was  repeated.  that  Wolsey  was  nimis  'potens.  III. 
Cardinal  Sienna,  another  imperialist,  1990. 

and  earnest  supporter  of  De  Medici,  i 
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now  for  the  first  time  clearly  ascertained,  and  the  additional 
evidence  lately  discovered  helps  us  to  dissipate  the  obscurity 
which  has  hitherto  hung  over  these  events,  and  divided  the 
opinions  of  historians.  On  the  24th  of  December,  three  days 
before  the  conclave  assembled,  Don  Manuel  had  informed  the 
Emperor  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement  with  De  Medici 
that  in  the  event  of  his  election  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
should  give  his  own  vote  and  the  votes  of  his  supporters  to 
the  candidate  to  be  nominated  by  the  Spaniard.  Four  days 
after  he  wrote  again  to  the  Emperor  to  say,  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  choice  not  falling  on  De  Medici  or  any  other  cardinal 
present  in  the  conclave,  he  had  proposed  Tortosa  as  the 
imperial  candidate.  Tortosa  was  named  by  the  friends  of 
De  Medici,  and  had  fifteen  votes  ; afterwards  twenty-two  ; on 
the  eleventh  scrutiny  twenty- six ; and  then,  by  the  concurrence 
of  both  parties,  the  requisite  number,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  and  the  disappointment  of  many. 

The  election  had  lasted  fourteen  days,  and  was  concluded 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1522.  According  to  Campeggio’s 
assertion,  in  his  letter  to  Wolsey,^  the  cardinals  had  been 
entirely  influenced  in  their  choice  by  Tortosa’s  integrity,  for 
few  had  ever  seen  him.  Others  affirmed  that  the  result  could 
only  have  been  brought  about  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Koman  populace  were  less  pious  and  less 
complaisant.  On  leaving  the  conclave,  the  cardinals  were 
greeted  with  screams,  whistling,  and  shouts  of  derision  ; their 
pretensions  were  ridiculed,  their  persons  in  danger.  What 
could  induce  them  to  elect  a stranger,  an  old  man,  the 
Emperor’s  schoolmaster,  and  pass  over  so  many  able,  noble, 
and  wealthy  Eomans  ? The  reader  can  now  judge  for  himself 
how  far  Charles  V.  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Henry  YIII.  and  to 
Wolsey,  and  furthered  the  Cardinal’s  election.  He  can  also 
judge  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  Emperor’s  solemn 
asseveration  that  Don  Manuel  had  no  sort  of  commission  to 
favour  the  election  of  De  Medici  or  of  any  other  candidate, 
with  the  exception  of  Wolsey,  in  whose  behalf  he  had  written 
to  his  ambassador.  But  he  added  hypocrisy  to  insincerity 
when  he  stated,  ^Mt  is  not  probable  that  the  said  Don  John 
made  interest  for  De  Medici  in  particular,  judging  from  the 
result.  On  the  contrary,  the  election  fell  on  a party  never 
contemplated,  and  appears  to  have  been  rather  the  work  of 
God  than  of  man  ! ” ^ 


III.  1945. 
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He  gained  nothing,  however,  by  this  stroke  of  policy.  If 
he  expected  to  find  in  Adrian  VI.  a zealous  partizan  or  a 
convenient  instrument,  he  found  himself  egregiously  deceived. 
Unlike  his  predecessor,  the  new  Pope  was  a man  of  strict, 
reserved,  and  ascetical  habits.  Leo  X.  had  spent  his  time 
gaily,  surrounded  by  poets,  by  artists,  and  musicians.  He 
delighted  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  fishing.  A hundred 
lackeys  lounged  in  his  apartments ; half  a score  of  cardinals 
lent  splendour  to  his  ante-rooms.  If  the  patronage  of  the 
fine  arts,  if  the  cultivation  of  polite  learning,  if  the  love  of 
architecture,  statuary,  antiquities,  the  most  costly  marbles, 
the  most  refined  paintings,  could  have  reformed  the  age  or 
repressed  heresy,  Leo  might  have  gone  down  to  posterity 
embalmed  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  His  successor  had  no 
taste  for  these  things.  A Flemish  monk,  of  poor  parentage, 
habituated  to  the  frugality  and  discipline  of  the  cloister,  he 
retained  to  the  last  much  of  its  asceticism,  and  something  of 
its  narrowness.  For  the  arts  which  entranced  Leo  he  showed 
little  or  no  indulgence  ; and  poetry  was  his  abhorrence.  As 
a student  at  Louvain,  he  had  trodden  the  old  and  thorny 
round  of  scholastic  philosophy,  with  the  phlegmatic  perse- 
verance of  his  race,  and  the  regularity  of  a temperament 
never  bewildered  by  unruly  passions.  He  rose  at  a fixed 
hour,  he  prayed  at  a fixed  hour ; he  had  fixed  hours  for  his 
meals  and  his  repose  ; and  he  regulated  his  affections  and  his 
intercourse  with  his  friends  by  the  same  excellent  and  unvary- 
ing rule.  His  speech  was  slow,  his  voice  placid  and  equable, 
his  manners  grave ; no  irregular  enthusiasm  flushed  his  sedate 
and  dignified  countenance,  or  disturbed  the  lustre  of  his  small 
gray  eyes.^  Qualities  such  as  these  were  inestimable  for 
success  in  life,  especially  in  the  court  of  Charles  V. 

From  a regular  and  respectable  dean  of  a college  he  rose 
to  be  tutor  to  Charles,  then  a boy  of  seven  years  old.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  Charles  Y.  could  never  translate  an  ordinary 
letter  written  in  simple  Latin,  or  master  the  elements  of  that 
language  in  which  all  public  documents  were  composed,  and 
all  princes  at  that  time  corresponded.  Yet,  though  Adrian 
had  never  succeeded  in  furnishing  the  heart  of  his  imperial 
disciple  with  the  rudiments  of  learning,  though  Charles  knew 
no  Latin,  and  not  much  French,  Adrian  contrived  to  impress 
his  imperial  pupil  with  a sense  of  the  worth  of  outward 
decorum — a virtue  for  which  Charles  was  always  remarkable. 

* See  Moring.  Hadriani  Vit.  ch.  5. 
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At  the  diet  at  Worms,  in  1521,  the  young  Emperor  overheard 
— what  was  by  no  means  uncommon — one  of  the  German 
princes  spluttering  out  horrible  German  oaths,  in  more  than 
German  profusion.  Turning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  Charles 
is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘‘  What  would  Adrian  have  thought 
had  he  heard  us  cursing  and  swearing  after  this  fashion ! ” 
Sent  into  Spain,  appointed  a member  of  that  council  of  which 
the  great  Ximenes  was  the  soul  and  the  dictator,  Adrian  was 
honest,  plodding,  and  industrious.  But  his  modest  intellect 
was  crushed  by  the  capacious  genius  of  the  grand  Cardinal, 
and  found  no  room,  no  opportunity,  for  expansion.  It  was 
eclipsed  a second  time,  as  it  had  been  before  by  the  great 
minister  Chievres,  his  associate  in  the  education  of  Charles  V. 
Now  created  Cardinal,  and  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Spain  whilst  Charles  was  away  for  his  coronation  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  it  was  Adrian’s  misfortune  to  have  the  task  of 
quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Communeros — a task  to  which 
he  was  wholly  unequal.  But  though  he  had  no  influence  with 
the  mass  in  restraining  their  excesses,  such  was  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  character  that  they  undertook  to  bear  him  harm- 
less, provided  he  did  not  interfere  with  them.^ 

With  such  merits  and  such  services,  backed  by  the  intrigues 
of  Bon  Manuel  and  the  still  greater  recommendation  of  ad- 
vanced years — for  he  was  then  sixty-four — Adrian  was  advanced 
to  the  Papacy.  The  official  announcement  of  his  election 
reached  him  at  Vittoria,  on  the  9th  of  February  ; but  six 
months  elapsed  before  he  made  his  appearance  at  Kome. 
From  the  despatches  of  the  English  ambassadors  we  gather 
many  particulars  of  his  personal  history  and  proceedings, 
hitherto  unknown ; for  he  was  attended  from  Vittoria  to 
Eome  by  John  Hannibal,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Bolls. 
On  the  state  of  the  great  city  during  the  protracted  absence 
of  the  Pope,  the  factions  among  the  cardinals,  the  spoil 
of  Leo’s  jewels  and  plate,  amounting  by  report  to  300,000 
ducats,^  the  horrible  ravages  of  the  plague  by  which  the  city 
was  devastated  during  Adrian’s  absence,  I forbear  to  enlarge  : 
all  these  details  will  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Clerk  and  Pace. 
The  sea  was  swarming  with  Saracens  ; the  Turk  gathering  up 
his  strength  for  a final  struggle  with  the  unhappy  Rhodians ; 
disaffection  was  spreading  rapidly  through  the  states  of  the 
Church.  The  cardinals,”  said  Bon  Manuel,  not  without 
some  appearance  of  justice,  “had  with  them  at  the  election 
' See  III.  976.  * III.  2046,  2105. 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  but  since  they  have  come  out  of  the  conclave 
they  have  the  devil.”  ^ Still  Adrian  came  not ; and  at  Eome 
rumours  prevailed  that  he  was  dead  or  would  never  come,  or 
would  transfer  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  to  Spain.  He  was 
apparently  in  no  hurry  to  set  out.  Leo  had  bequeathed  to 
his  successor  a debt  of  800,000  ducats.  In  his  anxiety  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Italy,  he  had  impoverished  his  finances 
by  hiring  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  fettered  himself  with 
pecuniary  engagements  he  was  not  able  to  fulfil.  Charles 
expected  that  Adrian  would  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  pre- 
decessor. But  the  new  Pope  entertained  no  such  intentions. 
He  had  either  taken  it  into  his  head,  or  had  been  persuaded 
by  the  opposite  faction,  that  Hon  Manuel  had  endeavoured  to 
hinder  his  election.  The  suspicion  ripened  into  fixed  aversion, 
as  it  will  do  in  men  of  Adrian’s  temperament,  and  extended 
from  the  minister  to  his  master.  Eesenting  this  suspicion, 
the  haughty  Spaniard  treated  both  Pope  and  cardinals  with 
undisguised  and  unmeasured  contempt.  Nor  were  matters 
improved  when  Charles,  seeing  the  inexpediency  of  retaining 
at  Eome  a minister  so  unpalatable  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
superseded  Hon  Manuel  by  the  Huke  of  Sessa.  Unhappily 
for  the  projects  and  future  conquests  of  Charles,  Adrian  from 
the  first  had  conceived  the  idea  of  re-establishing  peace,  and 
of  turning  the  united  armies  of  Christendom  against  the  Turk. 
The  project  was  chimerical,  but  it  was  not  the  less  obstinately 
cherished  on  that  account ; and  Adrian  was  encouraged  in  it 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  one  of  the  few  cardinals  to  whom, 
in  his  inexperience,  he  lent  a ready  ear.  The  Archbishop, 
though  a Spaniard,  belonged  to  a party,  still  numerous,  who 
regarded  with  dislike  the  English  alliance,  and  were  anxious 
to  establish  peace  between  France  and  the  Emperor.^ 

Nor  were  their  hopes  without  foundation.  Charles,  unable 
to  follow  up  his  late  successes  in  Italy  from  want  of  funds, 
seemed  not  unwilling  to  temporize.  His  English  allies  hung 
back,  obstinately  bent  on  extorting  the  hardest  conditions  ; 
and  the  offers  of  Francis  were  tempting.  More  than  once  he 
was  inclined  to  recede.  Probably,  could  a complete  view  be 
had  of  the  Emperor’s  policy,  from  the  imperial  despatches, 

^ III.  2046.  Don  Manuel,  the  Duke  of  Sessa  and 

^ Much  curious  information  for  others,  in  the  archives  at  Simancas, 
these  times  will  be  found  in  M.  by  M.  Gachard,  have  been  of  great 
Gachard’s  “ Correspondance  de Charles  service.  Since  then  Mr.  Bergenroth’s 
V.  et  d’ Adrien  VI.”  The  numerous  Calendar  has  appeared,  and  added  to 
abstracts  made  from  the  letters  of  our  information. 
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his  professions  of  attachment  to  his  good  uncle  ” and  good 
father,”  the  King  of  England,  would  be  found  to  be  as  sincere 
as  most  of  his  other  professions.  But  French  influence  was 
now  on  the  wane  in  the  councils  of  Charles  V.,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Chievres.  Though  fettered  with  many  con- 
ditions agreeable  neither  to  his  pride  nor  his  penury,  an 
alliance  with  England  offered  him  the  best  chance  of  obtain- 
ing that  which  he  needed  most,  and  made  no  scruple  to  ask — 
a loan  of  some  thousands  of  ducats,  munitions  of  war,  and 
the  aid  of  the  Swiss  to  be  subsidized  by  Henry.  Besides, 
whilst  Charles  was  away  pacifying  his  Spanish  subjects,  the 
defence  of  the  Low  Countries  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  his 
future  father-in-law.  Troops  of  Spaniards  and  Burgundians 
to  fight  his  battles  on  the  border  territory  of  the  Netherlands, 
an  English  invasion  of  Picardy,  a partnership,  in  short,  of 
which  the  advantages  should  be  his,  and  the  burthens  his 
ally’s — these  were  the  conditions  he  hoped  to  exact.  If  he 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  realizing  so  pleasant  a vision, 
it  arose  not  from  the  modesty  of  Charles,  but  the  obstinate 
punctiliousness  of  Wolsey,  as  the  Spaniards  called  it. 

To  carry  his  project  into  execution,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  obtain  from  Henry  an  open  declaration  of  war  in  his 
favour.  Such  a declaration  had  been  hitherto  delayed  under 
various  pretexts  ; chiefly,  that  the  English  shipping  would  be 
endangered  by  untimely  hostilities  with  France,  and  the  in- 
stalments due  for  Tournay,  now  some  months  behindhand, 
would  be  lost.  Suspecting  the  intentions  of  England,  yet  un- 
willing to  hazard  a rupture,  Francis  had  delayed  these  pay- 
ments from  time  to  time.  Eepeatedly  pressed  by  the  English 
ambassador  to  make  good  his  engagements,  he  had  as 
frequently  excused  himself,  until  at  length  both  parties,  weary 
of  dissimulation,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  prepared  for 
war.  The  event  long  foreseen  was  precipitated  by  disputes 
between  the  ships  of  the  two  countries.  Satisfaction  was 
demanded  and  refused.  Nothing  remained  but  defiance,  and 
that  defiance  was  delivered  by  Clarencieux  Herald  to  the 
French  King  at  Lyons,  with  the  usual  formalities,  on  the 
29th  of  May.^  It  was  flung  back  in  the  herald’s  teeth  with 
the  proud  assurance  that  if  any  man  said  the  French  King 
had  failed  to  keep  his  word,  he  would  give  his  maligner  the 
lie  ; and  if  Henry  took  the  field  he  was  ready  to  meet  him. 

Charles  was  in  England  at  the  time.  He  had  been  received 
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there  with  Tinhounded  demonstrations  of  delight.  At  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  May  he  landed  at 
Dover/  accompanied  by  the  Duke  d’Alva,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
and  a numerous  retinue  of  Spanish  and  German  nobility.  As 
he  touched  the  shore  he  was  received  by  the  Cardinal  on  the 
sands,  attended  by  300  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  Taking 
the  Cardinal’s  arm,  he  passed  on  to  Dover  Castle.  Here  he 
was  visited,  on  Wednesday  the  28th,  by  the  King,  who  had 
arrived  at  Canterbury  the  day  before.  The  next  day  was 
spent  in  religious  solemnities  ; Friday  on  board  the  Great 
Harry,  then  lying  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  Dover.  The 
same  afternoon  both  monarchs  started  for  Canterbury,  and 
were  met  at  the  city  gates  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  with 
the  usual  speeches.  Passing  on  between  two  rows  of  the 
clergy  and  religious  bodies  which  lined  both  sides  of  the  street 
as  far  as  Christ  Church,  they  were  received  by  the  Archbishop 
and  twelve  mitred  prelates,  and  made  their  offerings  at  the 
minster.  Next  day  (Saturday)  they  lodged  at  Sittingbourne  ; 
the  Sunday  at  Kochester,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the 
Bishop  and  his  convent.  Arriving  at  Gravesend  on  Monday, 
they  found  a fleet  of  barges  gaily  decked,  ready  to  convey 
them  to  Greenwich.  By  six  the  same  afternoon  they  reached 
Greenwich  amidst  salutes  of  ordnance  planted  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  As  Katharine  and  her  daughter  Mary  stood  at 
the  great  gates  of  the  Palace  to  welcome  the  Emperor,  Charles 
dropped  on  his  knee  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  craved  his 
aunt’s  blessing.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  4th  and  5th 
of  June,  were  spent  in  masks  and  revelry. 

On  Friday  the  whole  company  set  forward  to  London,  in 
great  triumph,”  as  the  Emperor  wrote  to  his  favourite  La 
Chaulx,  ‘‘  not  only  like  brothers  of  one  mind,  but  in  the 
same  attire.”  They  were  met  on  the  road  by  John  Milborne, 
the  Mayor,  and  the  City  Companies,  Sir  Thomas  More  making 
the  oration. 

The  procession  advanced  to  Southwark.  As  it  passed  the 
Marshalsea  and  the  King’s  Bench  the  Emperor  requested 
free  pardon  for  the  prisoners.  Amidst  pageants  and  devices 
strangely  blended,  intermixed  with  Biblical  allusions,  stories 
of  the  Bound  Table,  the  classics,  and  ancient  mythologies ; 
amidst  fantastic  decorations  of  flowers,  fish,  and  indescribable 
animals ; amidst  fair  ladies  representing  the  cardinal  virtues  ; 
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galleries  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children  singing  and 
playing  or  reciting  verses  in  honour  of  the  auspicious  event ; — 
the  procession  threaded  its  way  to  the  conduit  at  Gracechurch 
Street,  thence  to  Leadenhall,  next  to  Cornhill,  through  the 
Poultry  to  the  great  conduit  in  Cheapside.  At  St.  Paul’s  the 
royal  party  dismounted,  and  made  their  offerings  at  the  high 
altar ; that  done,  the  Emperor  retired  to  his  lodgings  in  Black 
Friars.  After  high  mass  at  St.  Paul’s  on  Whit  Sunday  the 
King  and  the  Emperor  went  by  water  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Here  “ the  sanctuary  men  cried  ‘ Mercy  and  pardon.’  They 
were  so  hasty,  and  pressed  so  near,  that  the  serjeants-at-arms 
could  scarce  keep  them  from  touching  the  Emperor  and  the 
King.”  ^ 

On  Monday  the  9th  both  monarchs  dined  and  hunted  with 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  Southwark.  Next  day  to  Hampton 
Court ; Thursday  to  Windsor ; Friday  and  Saturday  were 
given  up  to  hunting  ; Sunday  night  to  a play  in  the  great  hall, 
of  which  the  French  King  formed  the  burthen.  An  unruly 
horse  was  introduced  upon  the  stage.  Amity  (Henry  and  the 
Emperor)  sent  out  their  messengers  Prudence  and  Policy,  and 
when  they  had  tamed  the  horse  (France)  P'orce  bridled  him 
and  reined  in  his  head.^ 

Enough  of  pageants  and  feastings ; more,  perhaps,  than 
was  palatable  to  the  Emperor,  who  counted  the  expense,  and 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  bestowed  in  the  shape  of 
a loan  to  himself,  or  of  wages  to  his  soldiers. 

On  Monday  the  16th,  and  the  following  days,  the  articles 
of  alliance,  the  marriage  with  Mary,  the  invasion  of  France,^ 
and  the  partition  of  its  dominions  between  the  expectant 
conquerors,  were  arranged,  in  secret  conclave,  by  the  King, 
the  Emperor,  and  Wolsey.  On  Friday,  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th,  Charles  left  Windsor  for  Winchester ; and  on  Sunday, 
the  6th  of  July,  embarked  for  St.  Ander  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Before  his  departure  the  Princess  Mary,  then  seven  years 
old,  was  brought  to  Windsor  to  take  leave  of  her  affianced 
husband.  The  Spaniards  said  that  she  promised  to  grow  up 
a handsome  lady.  What  the  Emperor  thought  of  her  he  was 
wise  enough  to  keep  to  himself.  He  had  not  visited  England 
to  think  about  ladies  ; and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  policy 
he  remained  constant  to  one  idea — the  union  of  Spain  and 

1 Hall,  p.  640.  3 geg  2322,  2333.  War  was 

® Ibid.,  p.  641.  proclaimed  on  the  16th. 
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Portugal.  When  the  battle  of  life  was  nearly  over,  weary  of 
the  cares  of  government,  and  a martyr  to  ennui  and  the  gout, 
when  he  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  hope  for,  he 
offered  his  hand  to  Mary,  then  Queen  of  England,  whom  he 
had  slighted  as  a girl  of  seven  years  old.  But  he  had  other 
projects  in  view  when  he  took  his  last  leave  of  her  at  Windsor 
in  July,  1522. 

Yet  tardy  as  England  had  been  in  drifting  into  war,  and 
firmly  as  Wolsey  had  resolved  not  to  precipitate  the  final  and 
fatal  stroke  at  the  importunities  of  the  Emperor  or  of  the 
Lady  Margaret,  when  the  blow  fell  at  last  the  nation  was  not 
prepared  for  hostilities.  A moderate  navy  had  been  got 
ready  for  sea  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  son 
of  the  victor  of  Flodden,  and  his  vice-admiral  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam.,  the  late  ambassador  at  the  French  court.  So 
long  as  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  restricted,  so  long 
as  no  crops  were  raised  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  average 
consumption,  adequate  provision  for  a navy,  still  more  for  an 
army,  with  the  indispensable  requisites  of  bread,  biscuit,  beef, 
fish,  and  beer — for  other  supplies  were  out  of  the  question — 
was  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty.^  Bread,  beef,  fish, 
and  beer,  in  the  national  economics  of  that  time,  involved  a 
multitude  of  intricate  arrangements,  not  to  be  grasped  at  once 
by  the  genius  of  a consummate  statesman,  or  mastered  off- 
hand by  the  most  indefatigable  industry.  If  the  barley  could 
be  collected  with  no  small  labour  and  cost  in  different  counties, 
it  had  to  be  malted ; like  the  wheat,  it  could  only  be  ground 
in  small  quantities  in  windmills,  or  at  best  in  water-mills. 
Wind  and  water  were  sometimes  as  perverse  as  the  French, 
and  far  less  submissive  than  they  to  the  meagre  mechanics  of 
the  age.  It  was  now  midsummer,  and  the  heat  was  excessive. 
Salt  beef  (without  which  no  English  sailor  could  be  made 
amenable  to  discipline)  could  not  be  hastily  procured,  or,  if 
procured,  transported  by  the  slow  conveyance  of  those  times 
to  the  parts  required.  There  was  a hue  and  cry  in  all 
directions  for  hoops,  casks,  and  barrels.  The  energies  and 
resources  of  the  nation  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  for  hoys,  for 
beer,  for  fish  and  beef  barrels.  Men  burning  with  ardour  to 
fight  the  French,  such  was  their  confidence,  admirals,  officers 
great  and  small,  saw  their  advantages  lost,  and  felt  their 
energies  grow  cold,  owing  to  that  perverse  and  invincible 
obstacle — lack  of  victuals. 

‘ A gallon  of  beer  was  the  daily  allowance  of  every  soldier  and  sailor. 
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Thus,  on  the  23rd  of  June  (when  the  summer  was  rapidly 
advancing)  Surrey  writes  to  the  King  bitterly : ^ “ The  whole 
complement  for  5,000  men,  the  beer  from  Portsmouth  and  the 
rest  from  Southampton,  was  promised  by  the  last  of  May, 
and  by  this  date  we  have  with  much  difficulty  been  provided 
with  flesh,  fish,  and  biscuit  for  two  months  from  Hampton, 
and  we  can  get  no  more  than  one  month’s  beer  from  Ports- 
mouth. The  Vice-admiral  was  promised  his  whole  comple- 
ment before  to-day ; but  few  of  his  ships  are  victualled  for 
more  than  three  weeks,  some  only  for  eight  days,  and  most  of 
them  for  a fortnight.  The  victuallers  say  they  have  been 
hindered  about  the  beer  for  want  of  casks,  but  are  as  far 
behindhand  with  flesh,  fish,  and  biscuit  as  with  beer.  We 
cannot  do  what  we  intend  unless  we  are  better  furnished; 
and  it  would  be  a pity  to  spend  so  much  without  doing  some 
great  displeasure  to  the  enemy,  which  we  see  good  likelihood 
of  doing  if  wind  and  victual  serve,  doubting  much  more  of  the 
victual  than  the  wind.'^ 

In  Calais,  the  general  rendezvous  for  the  English  forces, 
matters  were  no  better.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  troops 
at  sea,  and  equally  impossible  to  disembark  them,  for  at 
Calais  there  was  no  accommodation,  and  no  provisions.  There 
is  great  scarcity  here,”  writes  Sir  Eichard  Wingfield;^  ‘'there 
has  been  no  wind  for  grinding  wheat  and  malt,  and  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  wood  for  the  bakehouses  and  the  brewhouses.” 
And  in  another  letter,  “ The  country  is  ill  provided  both  with 
malt  and  water  to  brew,  by  reason  of  the  great  drought ; but 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  Khenish  wine  and  other  victuals.” 
But  that  “ small  creature,”  “ Ehenish  wine  and  other  victuals,” 
could  ill  supply  the  place  of  English  beef  and  beer.  English 
yeomen  with  greatest  appetites  for  the  fight  had  accustomed 
those  appetites  to  the  strong  and  staple  diet  of  the  country. 
On  English  beef,  salt  fish,  and  beer,  they  ploughed,  they 
sowed,  they  reaped,  they  wrestled,  pitched  the  bar,  drew  the 
bow,  went  to  bed,  and  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  with  quiet 
consciences  and  contented  stomachs.  Two  or  three  weeks  of 
salt  water,  with  nothing  but  “Ehenish  wine  and  other 
victuals,”  was  too  severe  a trial  for  any  admiral  to  face,  and 
hope  in  that  interval  to  keep  an  efficient  crew  together. 

Such  practical  and  ignoble  difficulties  produced,  however, 
one  good  effect : naval  warfare  exclusively,  and  military 
armaments  in  a great  degree,  were  necessarily  restricted  to 
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brief  manoeuvrings.  The  fleets  conld  rarely  keep  the  sea 
beyond  a few  days’  duration.  They  scoured  the  Channel  at 
brief  intervals,  making  hurried  descents  on  some  defenceless 
port  or  maritime  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
harbour.  An  army,  on  the  other  hand,  though  furnished 
originally  with  scanty  stores,  was  able  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  enemy’s  country,  until,  by  its  own  wasting  fire,  and 
destruction,  it  was  compelled  to  decamp,  and  either  return 
home,  or  find  some  new  scene  for  its  destructive  energies. 
The  horrors  of  war  cannot  be  exaggerated;  yet  a few  men 
only,  like  Sir  Thomas  More  or  Erasmus,  seemed  sensible  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  or  had  the  boldness  and  the  wisdom 
to  denounce  it.  Famine  and  desolation  followed  the  course 
of  the  invaders,  whose  object  was,  not  rapid  and  decisive 
victory,  that  is,  war  in  its  most  merciful  form,  but  repeated 
acts  of  plunder  and  devastation,  until  the  enemy,  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  succumbed  through  sheer  exhaustion.  Barns, 
corn-fields,  churches,  villages,  and  castles  were  indiscriminately 
given  to  the  flames.  What  became  of  the  inoffensive  villagers, 
whose  houses  were  thus  burned  over  their  heads,  and  their 
whole  means  of  livelihood  destroyed,  was  deemed  a matter  of 
no  moment ; such  considerations  never  troubled  the  thoughts 
of  the  invader.  Here  is  a specimen  of  a military  bulletin, 
sent  to  the  King  of  England  from  Surrey,  then  commanding 
the  English  forces  in  France:^  “The  Boulonnois  (all  the 
country  round  Boulogne)  is  so  burnt  and  pillaged  that  the 
French  have  good  reason  to  be  angry.  Vendome,  the  French 
king’s  lieutenant,  has  seen  his  town  and  castle  of  Hughclere 
burnt,  he  being  at  Montreuil,  seven  miles  off.  All  the  country 
we  have  passed  through  has  been  burnt ; and  all  the  strong 
places,  whether  castles  or  fortified  churches,  have  been  thrown 
down.  I have  agreed  with  the  Emperor’s  council  to  go  to- 
morrow towards  Dorlance  (Bourlens),  where  we  hope  to  be  in 
four  or  five  days,  doing  meanwhile  great  displeasure  to  the 
French.  When  we  have  burnt  Dorlance,  Corby,  Ancre,  Bray, 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  which  I think  will  be  in  about 
three  weeks,^  I cannot  see  that  we  can  do  much  more.”  Four 
days  after,  he  wrote  again  to  say  that  he  had  already,  since 
his  last,  thrown  down  and  burned  “the  goodly  castle  of 
Frewges,”  and  intended  to  do  the  same  with  the  castle  of 
Fresyn  to-morrow.  “To-day  we  lay  siege  to  Hesdin;  the 
French  have  abandoned  the  town,  where  the  pestilence  is 
1 III.  2540,  abriged. 
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raging.  The  Emperor’s  council  are  willing  it  shall  be  burned, 

I which  shall  be  done  within  three  hours.”  And  he  adds,  it 

j must  be  thought  very  needlessly,  “ there  is  universal  poverty 

i here,  and  great  fear  of  this  army.  I trust  the  King’s  grace 
and  you  (Wolsey)  will  be  content  with  our  services  here.”  ^ 

I Wars  carried  on  in  this  spirit  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  brutalizing  equally  invader  and  invaded.  The 
extravagance  of  Francis  I.,  the  methods  employed  by  him  for 
maintaining  his  numerous  armies,  his  oppressive  exactions, 
j his  insensibility  to  the  calamities  thus  inflicted,  had  alienated 
j from  him,  in  a great  degree,  the  patient  and  enduring  loyalty 

i of  his  subjects.  Churches,  consecrated  plate  and  jewels,  even 
j relics,  could  plead  no  exemption  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

|,  Apostles  were  consigned  to  the  melting  pot,  chalices  to  the 
r furnace ; until,  as  a writer  of  the  time  expresses  it,  “his 
I people  were  eaten  up  to  the  bones,  and  the  Church  cried  for 
j vengeance  upon  him.”  ^ In  this  state  of  things  the  unhappy 
I population  were  comparatively  indifferent  whether  they  suffered 
I under  the  rule  of  a native  prince  or  of  a foreigner,  and  they 
I offered  less  resistance  than  otherwise  they  would  have  done 

to  the  advance  of  the  English  troops.  But  if  Henry  had 
I employed  all  his  study  in  devising  means  for  alienating  their 
\ affections,  or  making  English  domination  as  odious  and 
j detestable  as  possible,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  a more 

ii  effectual  method  than  war  conducted  on  Surrey’s  principles, 
f|  and  sanctioned  by  himself.  If  the  French  languished  under 
I the  legalized  oppression  of  a native  sovereign,  they  had  much 

-1  worse  to  fear  from  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  a stranger. 
The  spoliations  of  their  own  kings  faded  into  nothing  when 

Ij  compared  with  the  sullen  barbarity  of  English  troops,  who 
jl  spared  neither  church  nor  house,  rick  nor  barn.  Thirst  for 
I retaliation,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  defence,  braced  up  the 
I sufferers  to  exertions  which  could  never  have  been  extracted 
I from  their  loyalty.  In  such  wars  every  step  adds  to  the 
danger  and  the  difficulty  of  the  invader ; a solitude  of  his  own 
creation  all  around  him,  a barren  and  smoking  country  at  his 
back,  in  front  stern  resistance  growing  every  day  more 
desperate,  enemies  increasing  every  day  in  numbers  and 

III.  2549,  abridged.  founded  (melted)  tbe  twelve  apostles, 

^ III.  2707.  “ In  the  base,  exile,  with  other  jewels  and  sacred  orna- 

and  poor  estate,”  says  Wolsey,  of  the  ments  of  the  churches.” — p.  1091. 
French  King,  he  has  “ molten  the  Their  is  a touch  of  grand  irony  in 
garnishing  of  St.  Martin’s  corpse,  and  these  expressions. 
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exasperation.  Cruelty  gives  birth  to  superstitious  terror,  a 
Nemesis  from  which  invading  armies  are  rarely  exempt. 
Their  fears  mirror  for  themselves  the  terrible  earnestness  of 
an  implacable  foe  watching  his  opportunities  for  vengeance 
with  fierce  eyes  and  panting  heart.  Happily  the  approach 
of  winter  suspended  hostilities,  and  gave  the  English  com- 
mander an  excuse  for  returning.  He  had  been  tardily  sup- 
ported by  the  imperialists,  who  did  not  want  to  see  France  in 
the  power  of  their  ally.  Each  of  the  two  contracting  powers 
had  different  objects  and  conflicting  interests. 

Meanwhile  an  event  had  taken  place  which  was  destined 
to  alter  the  whole  complexion  of  the  war. 

Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  by  blood,  by  marriage,  by 
alliance,  by  feudal  rights  and  territories,  by  position,  by 
military  rank,  and  personal  influence,  the  most  formidable 
subject,  and  scarce  a subject,  of  Francis  I.,  had  taken  affront 
at  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign.  The  invasion  of  France  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  appeared  to  offer  him 
an  opportunity  for  revenge.  What  might  be  his  ulterior 
hopes  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  develop ; nor,  if  he  had 
lived,  would  he  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  accomplish. 
French  historians  have  assigned  various  reasons  for  his  dis- 
content : — his  ambition,  his  disputes  with  Louise  of  Savoy,  her 
jealousy  and  her  greed.  Others  have  sought  a reason  for 
Bourbon’s  disaffection  in  the  affront  offered  him  by  the  King, 
when  the  command  of  the  vanguard  was  assigned  to  the  Duke 
of  Alen^on,  and  the  rear  to  himself  and  Vendome.^ 

Unconscious  or  careless  of  the  Duke’s  displeasure,  Francis 
had  sent  him  in  January,  1522,  into  Languedoc,  near  the 
imperial  frontiers,  with  orders  to  place  that  part  of  his 
dominions  in  a state  of  defence.^  How  long  he  remained 
there — how  his  time  was  occupied — no  records  remain  to  tell. 
But  if  at  this  early  period,  far  removed  from  surveillance,  in 
close  proximity  with  the  Emperor’s  officers.  Bourbon  already 
entertained  treasonable  intentions,  he  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  out  designs  so  disastrous  to  his  thought- 
less and  precipitate  sovereign.  It  is  certain  that  long  before 

^ The  Constable,  in  his  own  state-  trusted  to  the  Duke  of  Alengon  in 
ment  to  Beaurain,  justified  his  revolt  preference  to  himself  ; and,  3rdly,  by 
by  the  following  reasons  ; — 1st,  that  the  King’s  command  sentence  had 
after  his  services  in  Italy  he  had  been  given  against  him  in  the  matters 
been  deprived  of  his  pension  by  of  Burgundy.— See  III.  3392  j cf 
Francis  ; 2ndly,  in  the  last  war  in  p.  779,  and  No.  2817. 

Champagne  the  van  had  been  Fen-  See  III.  1971. 
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the  end  of  that  year  he  had  been  negociating  with  the 
Emperor  the  terms  of  his  disaffection.  For  on  the  8th  of 
September  Charles  wrote  to  his  ambassadors  in  England,^ 
informing  them  that  the  charge  of  the  French  army  intended 
for  Italy  had  been  offered  by  the  King  to  Bourbon,  and  refused 
by  the  latter ; that  Francis  and  the  Queen-mother  had  eagerly 
sought  for  a reconciliation  with  Bourbon,  but  without  effect. 
“ Francis,”  he  adds,  spends  his  time  in  the  chase  with  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  leaves  all  business  to  his  mother, 
the  admiral  (Bonnivet),  and  the  chancellor  (Du  Prat).”  The 
resentment  of  Bourbon  and  his  smothered  indignation  were 
aggravated  by  this  preference  of  his  rivals  and  antagonists. 
In  what  negociations  he  was  occupied  during  the  next  few 
months,  we  are  not  informed ; but  before  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber, 1522,  the  Emperor  had  improved  his  opportunity  so  well 
that  the  terms  of  Bourbon’s  treason  were  already  arranged, 
and  were  known  to  Wolsey.^  They  must  already  have  been 
some  time  under  discussion,  for  Boleyn  and  Sampson  were 
instructed  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  the  King  was  informed 
‘‘  by  such  advertisements  as  were  lately  given  to  the  King’s 
admiral  (Surrey)  by  M.  Beaurain,  that  Bourbon,  not  being 
contented  with  the  inordinate  and  sensual  governance  that  is 
used  by  the  French  king,  is  much  inclined,  and  in  manner 
determined,  to  reform  and  redress  the  insolent  demeanors  of 
the  said  King,  and  such  other  indiscreet  and  light  counsellors 
as  have  induced  him  to  this  great  folly  and  danger  that  he 
now  standeth  in.”  They  are  further  informed  that  the  Duke 
is  minded  to  have  in  marriage  one  of  the  Emperor’s  sisters  ; 
and  that  the  King  had  been  given  to  understand  that  this 
offer,  often  made  before,  had  lately  been  renewed  by  De  Cares 
(D’Escars),^  cousin  german  to  Bourbon.  Moreover  the  Duke, 


' III.  2522. 

2 See  III.  p.  1091  and  No.  2450, 
which  should  be  placed  under  the 
same  date.  The  instructions  from 
which  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  text 
are  taken  reached  Boleyn  and  Samp- 
son, then  in  Valladolid,  on  the  16th 
of  December  (cf.  No.  2772).  They 
had  been  long  under  consideration, 
and  were  first  intended  for  Spinelly  ; 
but  on  the  news  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  Spain,  31st  of  August, 
the  names  of  Boleyn  and  Sampson 
were  substituted  in  Spinelly’s  place. 
The  paper  must  have  been  drawn  up 
in  September  or  October. 


® In  order  to  communicate  with 
Beaurain  without  exciting  suspicion, 
D’Escars  had  arranged  with  him  that 
a servant  of  the  latter  should  advance 
so  far  beyond  the  lines  as  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  Beaurain. 
It  appears  that  Suffolk  was  in  the 
camp  at  the  time,  to  whom  Beaurain 
communicated  this  important  informa- 
tion. Months  had  elapsed,  and  yet 
Charles  had  never  breathed  a whisper 
of  this  negdciation  to  the  King  or  to 
Wolsey.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  it.  This,  I think, 
is  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  circum- 
stantial and  expansive  candour  dis- 
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it  is  added,  was  unwilling  at  first  that  his  proposal  should  be 
made  known  to  the  King  of  England ; but  now,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  union  with  the  Emperor  and  his  title  to  France, 
Bourbon  had  consented  to  join  with  500  men-at-arms  and 
10,000  foot.  The  King  further  proposes  that  the  Emperor 
should  send  Beaurain  in  disguise  to  negociate  with  Bourbon  ; 
for,  if  this  affair  succeeded,  he  thought  that  most  part  of  the 
nobles  of  France  would  follow  the  example. 

The  English  ambassadors  found  the  Emperor  at  first  little 
inclined  to  be  communicative.  He  made  excuses ; complained 
of  poverty ; declined  to  raise  more  than  the  ordinary  number 
of  men  ; said  that  half  the  expenses  of  the  Duke  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  King;  that  as  to  giving  Bourbon  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  sisters,  he  must  deliberate,  for  one  of  them 
(Catharine)  had  been  promised  already  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
with  200,000  florins.  Therefore,  he  proposed  to  compound 
with  Bourbon,  and  offer  him  in  lieu  100,000  florins,  of  which 
he  thought  it  reasonable  the  King  should  pay  half.  But 
though  Catharine  might  be  engaged,  his  other  sister,  Eleanor, 
now  a widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Emanuel  of 
Portugal,  in  1521,  was  at  the  Emperor’s  disposal.  But  here 
again  the  indifference  of  Charles  to  all  other  considerations 
except  those  of  his  own  political  advancement  was  con- 
spicuously shown.  Eleanor’s  widowhood  exposed  her  to  the 
importunities  of  her  step-son  John  III.  Her  residence  in  the 
court  of  Portugal  was  too  advantageous  to  be  lightly  dispensed 
with.  “ The  queen  of  Portugal,”  say  the  same  ambassadors, 
“is  not  coming,”  that  is  to  Spain;  “the  king  of  Portugal 
(John  HI.)  is  in  love  with  her,  and  will  not  suffer  her.  She 
has  a daughter  (Maria)  by  the  King’s  father,  and  therefore 
refuses  him  ! ” ^ On  the  same  day  ^ the  ambassadors  wrote 
again  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
Emperor  “ speedily  to  set  forth  the  matter  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  whom  he  calls  his  kinsman,  he  has  delayed  it  from 
the  17th  December  to  this  day.”  The  delay,  they  thought, 
arose  from  his  want  of  money. 

Meanwhile  Bourbon  had  returned  to  Paris.  Upon  his 
entering  the  court  at  dinner-time,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Queen,  with  whom  he  was  a favourite,  to  join  her  table,  for 
she  dined  apart  from  the  King  that  day.  “ Francis  hearing 

played  in  the  King’s  communication.  of  foul  play ; not  without  reason. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  ^ III.  2772. 

it  that  Wolsey  suspected  the  Emperor  ^ 14^  1523  • m.  2773. 
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I of  his  being  there,  the  more  shortly  ended  his  dinner,  and 
I came  to  the  Queen’s  chamber.  The  Duke,  seeing  the  King, 

I was  rising  to  do  his  duty.  The  King  commanded  him  to  sit, 

i and  not  to  rise  from  his  dinner  ; and  then  saluted  him  with 

I these  words  : ' Senyor,  it  is  showed  us  that  you  be  or  shall  he 
j married.  Is  it  truth  ? ’ The  Duke  said  it  was  not  true.  The 
I King  said  that  he  knew  that  it  was  so  ; moreover  saying  that 
j he  would  remember  it,  and  that  he  knew  his  traffic  with  the 
I Emperor ; eftsoons  repeating,  that  he  would  remember  it. 

j The  Duke  answered  and  said,  ^ Sir,  then  you  menace  and 

j threaten  me ; I have  deserved  no  such  cause ; ’ and  so  de- 
! parted.  And  after  dinner  the  Duke  went  to  his  lodging,  and 
all  the  noblemen  of  the  court  with  him.”  The  next  day  he 
^ left  Paris  abruptly.  Such  was  the  account  of  the  rupture 
I which  the  English  ambassadors  took  down  from  the  Emperor’s 
! lips,  and  transmitted  to  Wolsey.^ 

I Never  was  more  culpable  weakness  shown  by  a sovereign 
I than  at  this  interview  of  Francis  with  his  pow^erful  subject, 
j His  upbraidings  were  altogether  untimely.  Too  late,  if  he 
had  evidence  of  Bourbon’s  treason  ; too  early,  if  he  had  not. 

I But,  like  the  obstinacy  of  the  weak,  the  indecision  of  the  rash 
i is  often  more  fatal  than  their  rashness.  Treason,  like  the 
I word  of  a lie,”  is  the  hardest  stone  a sovereign  can  throw  at 
I a subject ; and,  therefore,  should  be  the  last.  If  his  suspicions 
! were  strong  enough  to  justify  so  odious  a charge,  they  were 
strong  enough  to  justify  and  demand  the  apprehension  of 
^ Bourbon. 

It  was  not  thus  that  Henry  VIII.  would  have  acted.  No 
' reckless  generosity,  no  chivalrous  disinclination  to  ta^ke  an 
unfair  advantage,  would  have  prevented  him  from  at  once 
securing  the  person  of  his  enemy  under  such  circumstances. 
He  would  not  have  presumed  on  the  innocence  of  the  man  he 
had  once  openly  accused  of  guilt.  The  culprit  must  have 
produced  satisfactory  evidence  to  substantiate  his  innocence, 

! or  have  suffered  if  he  could  not. 

Boleyn  and  Sampson  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
Bourbon’s  escape  ; and  well  they  might.  Perhaps  they  were 
i thinking  of  the  fate  of  Buckingham. 

; At  the  urgent  request  of  the  English  ambassadors,  the 
I Emperor  consented,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1523,  that 
' Beaurain  should  be  sent  with  letters  to  the  Duke  ; within  a 
I few  days  he  altered  his  mind,  and  Beaurain  was  despatched 
I ^ III.  2879. 

i 
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to  England.^  ‘‘  Since  the  coming  of  De  la  Sauch,”  wrote 
Boleyn  and  Sampson  to  Wolsey,  ‘‘  we  have  perceived  no  small 
change  in  the  Emperor.”  They  were  at  a loss  for  the  reason. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  divine.  In  the  spring  of  1523 
Be  la  Sauch  (La  Chaux)  was  despatched  with  secret  instruc- 
tions to  the  court  of  Portugal.  To  avoid  suspicion  he  was 
ordered  to  take  England  on  his  way ; to  communicate  to  the 
King  and  Wolsey  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  mission ; that 
is,  to  take  their  advice  about  the  marriage  of  the  new  King  of 
Portugal  with  one  of  the  Emperor’s  sisters.  But  there  was  a 
secret  article  in  La  Chaux’s  instructions,  which  he  was  not  to 
communicate  to  any  one — not  even  to  the  most  intimate  of  his 
English  friends.  It  was  of  so  delicate  a nature  that,  if  the 
King  of  Portugal  inquired  about  the  proposed  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  English  princess.  La  Chaux  was  to  tell  him 
that  the  Emperor  reserved  it  for  himself  alone,  to  explain  this 
mystery.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor’s  dissimulation,  his 
secret  became  known  to  Wolsey.  Strangely  enough,  he  had 
received  a hint  of  it  from  the  Emperor’s  aunt,  Margaret  of 
Savoy.  Why  Margaret  should  have  betrayed  it,  I do  not 
understand.  As  a Fleming,  was  she  jealous  of  Spanish 
influence  ? Did  she  regard  the  Portuguese  alliance  with 
aversion  ? 

“ There  was  now  of  late,”  says  Wolsey,  writing  to  Boleyn 
and  Sampson,  a matter  of  right  weighty  importance  dis- 
closed by  the  lady  Margaret  to  Sir  Kobert  Wingfield  in  great 
secresy,  to  he  notified  unto  the  King’s  highness,  which  in 
effect  was  this  : that  the  King  of  Portugal  had  not  only  deter- 
mined to  send  a great  man,  being  in  most  authority  about 
him,  to  the  Emperor,  but  also  the  Queen  of  Portugal,^  with 
the  King’s  sister,  who  is  named  a marvellous  fair  lady,  to 
accompany  her  to  his  presence.  And  forasmuch  as  it  is 


^ Beaurain  did  not  return  to 
Valladolid  until  the  12th  of  March, 
1523.  On  the  8th  of  that  month, 
Charles  wrote  to  his  ambassadors  from 
Valladolid,  that  if  Beaurain  had  left 
England  wiflaout  succeeding  in  his 
charge,  his  despatches  must  be  returned 
to  the  Emperor.  The  afPair,  he  said, 
had  already  been  so  badly  managed 
that  it  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
French  King  ; Bourbon  had  retired 
from  court.  As,  therefore,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  continue  the  negocia- 
tions,  the  Emperor  thought  it  advisable 
that  Henry  and  himself  should  manage 


their  affairs  apart,  each  by  his  own 
ambassadors. 

This  is  a sufficient  answer  to  M. 
Mignot  and  others,  who  tax  Henry 
with  caprice  in  first  desiring  that 
Beaurain  should  be  sent  to  Bourbon, 
and  then  authorizing  his  own  ambas- 
sadors to  undertake  the  task.  That 
was  the  Emperor’s  own  arrangement. 
“ La  mobilite  soudaine,”  in  his  plans 
and  his  alliances,  with  which  this  able 
historian  charges  the  English  monarch, 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  versatile 
policy  of  his  ally. — III.  2773,  2799. 

® The  Emperor’s  sister  Eleanor. 
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! doubtful,  wliat  bath  been  treated  in  Portugal  by  M.  de  la 
I Shawe  (Chaux),  and  that  the  sight  of  so  fair  a lady  being  of 
I mature  age  with  the  dote  of  800,000  ducats,  and  the  inclina- 
I tion  of  the  nobles  of  Spain,  might  be  a great  temptation  to  the 
Emperor,  he  being  also  in  his  flourishing  youth;  therefore 
: she  thinketh  right  expedient  that  the  King  should  take  a right 
I vigilant  eye  thereunto,  in  avoiding  the  alteration  of  purpose, 
by  blindness  of  love,  which  oftentimes  not  only  breaks  the 
laws  of  man,  but  also  the  laws  of  God.”  ^ 

; It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  the  barren  sands  of  diplomacy 
even  so  small  a tribute  to  nature  as  this ; — a tiny  green  leaf 
; pushing  out,  as  it  were,  its  verdure  in  some  unexpected  and 
j repulsive  nook.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  grave  statesmen  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  a touch  of  nature  stronger  than  green 
, wax  and  inky  parchment.  On  one  side  was  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  a marvellous  fair  lady,”  with  800,000  ducats ; on 
! the  other,  a princess  young  but  not  fair,  an  exacting  father- 
' in-law,  an  imperious  Cardinal,  obligations  more  convenient  to 
assume  than  to  keep.  Charles  had  not  fulfilled  any  one  of 
his  promises.  In  the  late  war  the  English  troops  had  been 
; feebly  supported ; they  had  been  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
invasion.  The  pay  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  been  allowed 
i to  fall  in  arrears,  and  they  were  ready  to  mutiny.  At  the 
moment  when  their  presence  was  most  necessary  they  had 
been  suddenly  withdrawn.  In  addition  to  these  well-founded 
causes  of  complaint,  the  Emperor  had  not  refunded  a single 
ducat  of  the  indemnity  he  had  promised  to  the  King  and 
. ' Wolsey ; ^ and  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  doing  so. 
-I  Eecriminations  followed.  Wolsey,  irritated  and  impatient, 
reproached  the  Emperor  with  breaking  his  promises ; Charles 
^ retorted  by  asserting  that  he  had  failed  in  nothing  except  in 
1 1 deferring  the  indemnity,  which  Wolsey  told  him  at  Bruges 
i was  insisted  on  merely  as  a form  to  satisfy  the  Council.  He 
( proposed,  with  consummate  coolness  and  effrontery,  that  the 
pi  King  should  borrow  the  money,  and  he  would  engage  to  repay 
j it,  principal  and  interest,  within  a year.  Such  a proposal 
j ; was  little  better  than  an  insult. 

I Charles  wavered.  Could  he  have  retracted  with  dignity, 
or  consistently  with  his  own  interests,  he  would,  even  at  that 
late  hour,  have  broken  all  his  engagements,  and  made  peace 

j ^ III.  p.  1091.  by  Henry  VIII.  as  indemnity  for  the 

* He  had  engaged  by  the  treaty  of  pensions  hitherto  received  from  France, 
j Windsor  to  pay  150,000  g.  c.  advanced  See  III.  989,  990. 
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with  France.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  February  the  same 
year,  in  violation  of  his  arrangements  with  England,  he  had 
taken  some  steps  in  this  direction.  He  had  sent  ample  powers 
to  the  Pope  to  conclude  a treaty  with  his  formidable  rival.^ 
Through  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  tempting  proposals  had  been 
made  to  him  at  the  same  time  by  Francis  I. ; who  was  willing 
to  deliver  Fontarabia,  and  resign  all  his  claims  on  Novara 
and  Naples,  on  the  sole  condition  of  retaining  Milan.  That 
one  condition  disconcerted  the  project.  Sore  pressed  as  he 
was  on  all  sides,  Francis  refused  to  abandon  his  Italian  con- 
federates. But  for  this,  Charles  would  have  accepted  the 
treaty,  and  have  left  his  English  ally  to  shift  for  himself.^ 
By  the  obstinacy  of  Francis  the  treason  of  Bourbon  was 
crowned  with  success.  Thus  the  way  was  paved  to  the  ruin 
of  France  and  the  captivity  of  its  King.^ 

Shut  out  from  this  hope,  Charles  consented  at  last  to 
enter  seriously  into  negociations  with  Bourbon;  but  on  one 
condition,  that  the  King  of  England  should  contribute  half 
the  expenses.  That  meant,  in  effect,  as  it  always  did  mean, 
that  Henry  should  pay  whatever  was  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing the  war  against  France,  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Emperor’s  dominions.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  finances 
of  the  empire  were  exhausted.  Notwithstanding  the  vastness 
of  his  dominions  and  the  treasures  of  the  New  World,  it  was 
only  by  incredible  exertions  and  capacious  promises,  never 
doomed  to  he  fulfilled,  that  Charles  contrived  at  this  period 
of  his  reign  to  keep  an  army  on  foot.  The  despatches  of  his 
ambassadors  are  filled  with  reiterated  complaints  of  poverty. 
Spanish  troops,  Neapolitan  troops,  Swiss  mercenaries,  German 
lanzknechts,  are  in  a chronic  state  of  insubordination,  for 
lack  of  wages.  At  one  time  Francis  of  Sickingen,  the  friend 
of  Hutten  and  Luther,  the  most  efficient  and  unscrupulous 


^ This  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth’s  Calendar  of  Spanish  State 
Papers.  The  Emperor  was  scarcely 
ashamed  to  avow  his  perfidy. 

2 III.  30^1. 

^ It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bergenroth 
(Pref.  p.  clxxvi.)  that  Henry  and 
Wolsey,  instead  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  treason  of  Bourbon,  “ tried  to 
dissuade  the  Emperor  from  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  rebel ; ” and  that 
long  negociations  were  required  to 
prove  to  them  “ that  they  were 
utterly  mistaken  in  Bourbon’s  inten- 


tions.” He  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  this,  in  order  that  the  corre- 
spondence may  not  be  misinterpreted. 
This  assertion  of  Mr.  Bergenroth’s  is 
the  reverse  of  the  facts,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
English  ambassadors  with  the  Em- 
peror. But  then,  in  Mr.  Bergenroth’s 
volume,  documents  relating  to  Boarbon 
are  comparatively  rare ; and  he  had 
not  consulted  our  English  archives  for 
this  and  other  hypotheses  put  forth 
in  his  preface. 
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supporter  of  imperial  claims,  is  on  the  point  of  throwing  off 
his  allegiance,  and  recovering  arrears  by  pouncing  on  Luxem- 
burg ; at  another,  Margaret  of  Savoy  falls  into  despair  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Flemings,  who  refuse  to  contribute  so  much 
as  a beggarly  denier.  English  money  advanced  for  the 
Spanish  navy  and  the  confederate  cause  disappears  in  an 
unaccountable  manner.  What  has  become  of  it  ? Wolsey 
cannot  tell.  I have  in  good  manner,”  he  writes  to  the  King, 
“ showed  unto  the  Emperor’s  ambassadors  the  lack  of  wages 
as  well  for  his  army  in  Picardy,  as  also  the  like  lack  of  wages 
and  victuals  for  his  army  by  the  sea.  As  for  Lastano  (the 
Spanish  admiral),  since  the  provision  of  money  for  his 
victualling  by  my  means,  I never  heard  word  from  him, 
neither  of  the  going  of  his  ships  northward  ne  of  the  division 
of  the  same,  to  my  no  little  marvel.”  ^ The  right  moment 
is  come,”  writes  the  Abbot  of  Najara,  treasurer  to  the 
Emperor,^  “ to  ask  for  200,000  ducats  from  the  King  of 
England  for  the  Italian  army.  He  can  easily  spare  them  by 
reducing  his  armaments  in  England,  which  are  greater  than 
is  necessary.”  Harsh  as  the  imputation  may  seem,  it  was 
the  Emperor’s  purpose  to  make  the  most  of  his  rich  ally ; to 
fight  his  battles  at  the  cost  of  England ; to  keep  the  French 
King  sufficiently  occupied  at  the  least  possible  sacrifice  to 
himself;  and  thus  secure  Navarre,  Naples,  and  the  North  of 
Italy.  The  conquest  of  France  he  never  seriously  intended ; 
least  of  all,  to  share  it  with  England.  Not  he. 

But  the  obstinacy  of  Francis,  and  his  unwillingness  to 
relinquish  the  Duchy  of  Milan  as  his  rightful  inheritance, 
compelled  the  Emperor  to  digest,  much  against  his  will,  the 
stinging  reproaches  of  Wolsey,  and  hasten  forward  the  arrange- 
ments with  Bourbon.  On  the  29th  of  May,  Beaurain  was 
sent  a second  time  to  England,  charged  with  a commission 
for  opening  negociations  with  the  Constable.  What  private 
instructions  he  might  have  carried  besides  we  are  not  informed. 
If  any,  due  care  was  taken  that  they  should  not  be  communi- 
cated to  the  English  court,  for  Charles  insisted  that  each 
power  should  treat  independently  of  the  other.  Provided  that 
England  would  engage  to  contribute  500  men-at-arms,  and 
10,000  foot,  not  omitting  its  share  in  the  support  of  the  Duke, 
Beaurain  was  empowered  to  enlist  the  Duke  in  the  cau'se  of 
the  confederates  ; to  treat  with  him  for  a marriage  with  one 
of  the  Emperor’s  sisters ; to  arrange  the  amount  of  her  dowry, 

^ State  Papers,  i.  104.  ^ March  23.  See  Bergenroth’s  Calendar. 
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taking  care  to  make  as  small  concession  ” as  might  be  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor.  In  what  way  his  services  could  be 
most  efficiently  employed,  was  to  be  left  to  his  own  discretion.^ 

Beaurain  had  no  sooner  started  on  his  mission  than  a 
despatch  was  forwarded  by  Wolsey  to  Knight,  then  resident 
in  the  court  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  with  orders  to  follow  him 
without  delay.  At  this  juncture  Bourbon  was  at  Burgus 
(Bourg  en  Bresse),  whilst  the  French  King  with  his  Queen 
and  his  mother  the  Regent  were  idling  away  their  time  in 
Paris,  little  aware  of  what  was  passing.  The  precious  hours 
were  spent  in  visiting  St.  Denis,  and  performing  a round  of 
devotions.  After  a splendid  and  solemn  mass,  the  King  made 
his  confession  to  the  prior  of  the  Celestines  at  Paris,  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  and  nobility.  Next  day,  Friday  the 
24th  of  July,  he  left  his  lodgings  at  the  Tournelles,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  proceeded,  ‘‘a  grande  devotion,”  to  Ste. 
Chapelle  du  Palais,  to  visit  the  holy  place  and  the  relics. 
This  done,  he  returned  to  dinner ; after  dinner  he  started 
from  Paris  on  his  way  to  the  frontier,  accompanied  by  the 
Queen,  the  Regent,  and  all  the  nobility.  Two  days  before  his 
departure  he  visited  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  take  a solemn  leave 
of  the  city.  Thanking  the  provost,  the  echevins  and  the 
citizens  for  the  aid  they  had  afforded  him,  he  recommended 
to  their  loyal  protection  his  affairs  and  his  kingdom,  the 
persons  of  his  Queen  and  his  mother,  whom  he  left  regent 
during  his  absence.^  In  the  midst  of  these  leave-takings  and 
affecting  solemnities  Beaurain  and  Bourbon  were  hatching 
rebellion. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  July,  1523,  when 
Beaurain  arrived  at  Bourg.  Restless,  suspicious,  dreading 
discovery.  Bourbon,  under  pretence  of  a pilgrimage  to  Notre 
Dame  de  Puy,^  had  left  Bourg,  and  withdrawn  into  the  more 
mountainous  and  inaccessible  parts  of  his  estates,  establishing 
himself  at  Montbrison.  Informed  of  Beaurain’s  arrival,  he 
despatched  two  of  his  retinue  to  bring  the  imperial  agent  to 
his  presence.  Here  for  two  days  Beaurain  was  not  permitted 
to  leave  his  ’apartment  openly,  stealing  out  of  his  chamber  by 
night,  for  fear  of  detection,  to  visit  the  Duke. 

Among  the  articles  stipulated,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Duke  should  espouse  either  the  Queen  of  Portugal  or  her 

1 See  III.  3055.  Mondes,  for  Feb.  15,  1860,  p.  887 ; 

^ Jonrnal  de  Paris,  139.  from  the  depositions  of  witnesses  ex- 

® Mignet,  in  Revue  des  Deux  amined  on  the  trial. 
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sister  Katharine,  with  a dowry  of  200,000  crowns.  A simul- 
taneous invasion  of  France  by  the  three  powers  was  arranged 
at  the  same  time.  An  attack  on  Narbonne  by  the  Constable, 
and  on  Picardy  by  England,  was  to  be  supported  by  a rising 
in  the  interior,  as  soon  as  Francis  should  have  turned  his 
back  upon  Lyons.  He  was  expected  to  reach  Italy  about  the 
end  of  August.  The  day  after  Beaurain  departed,  and  de- 
spatched on  the  road  his  secretary  Chasteau  to  acquaint 
Henry  with  the  result  of  his  mission. 

Knight,  who  had  been  ordered  to  act  in  concert  with 
Beaurain,  never  contrived  to  reach  his  destination.  To  escape 
observation  he  had  taken  the  road  to  Basle,  under  colour  of  a 
mission  to  the  Swiss.  From  Basle  he  proceeded  to  Geneva  ; 
crossed  over  the  Jura,  and  arrived  within  ten  leagues  of  Bourg 
on  the  13th  of  July,  hesitating  to  push  on  through  fear  of  the 
plague.  His  movements  had  been  anticipated.  Beaurain, 
after  his  interview  with  the  Duke,  had  started  already  on  the 
13th,  reached  Pomiere,  a castle  in  Bresse,  and  left  the  next 
day  for  Genoa,  intending  to  take  ship  and  return  to  the 
Emperor.^ 

The  failure  of  Knight’s  mission  was  unfortunate.  If 
England  was  to  contribute  half  the  expenses  for  the  services 
of  Bourbon,  it  was  necessary  to  know  their  precise  nature, 
and  not  leave  them  to  be  adjusted  entirely  at  the  Emperor’s 
option.  It  did  not  promise  well  for  his  sincerity  and  fair 
dealing,  that  in  a matter  of  such  intimate  concern  to  both 
parties  he  had  insisted  that  each  of  them  should  make  their 
arrangements  with  Bourbon  apart.  The  English  court  was 
not  satisfied.  It  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  Emperor’s 
words,  or  the  promises  of  his  ambassadors.  Convinced  that  it 
was  the  sole  object  of  Charles  to  secure  his  own  interests, 
Wolsey  refused  to  listen  to  excuses  or  explanation.  Kesolved 
to  judge  for  himself,  when  Knight’s  mission  failed,  he  de- 
spatched Sir  John  Bussell  on  the  2nd  of  August,  in  disguise, 
with  orders  to  discover  the  Duke’s  real  intentions. 

It  was  the  main  purport  of  his  mission  to  obtain  from 
Bourbon  a recognition  of  the  King’s  title  to  tfie  throne  of 
France — a project  which  Beaurain,  of  course,  was  little 
interested  in  urging.  Further,  Bussell  was  to  insist,  if 
possible,  on  the  suspension  of  warlike  operations  for  the 

^ These  dates,  it  will  be  seen,  are  information  is  furnished  by  Knigbt, 
not  reconcilable  with  the  authorities  who  spoke  only  from  hearsay,  he  may 
quoted  by  M.  Mignet ; but  as  the  have  been  misinformed. 
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present  year.^  Motives  for  this  delay  were  pressing.  To 
create  a diversion  in  favour  of  France,  Albany  had  for  some 
time  been  preparing  to  pass  into  Scotland,  supported  by 
French  troops  and  assisted  by  French  pay.  The  energies  of 
England,  already  severely  taxed  by  loans  to  the  Emperor,  by 
his  failure  and  incompetence  to  keep  an  efficient  army  on  foot 
unless  backed  by  continual  aid  from  England,  were  now  to 
be  further  tested  by  a subsidy  to  Bourbon  of  100,000  crowns, 
and  the  transport  of  an  army  into  Picardy.  The  summer 
was  rapidly  waning.  Long  before  their  united  preparations 
could  be  ready,  the  time  for  warlike  operations  would  have 
passed  away.  In  those  days  an  autumnal  or  winter  campaign 
was  out  of  the  question.  Two  wars  at  the  same  time — one 
with  France,  the  other  with  Scotland ; the  one  of  choice,  the 
other  of  necessity — were  an  insupportable  burthen.  Therefore 
Wolsey  proposed  to  settle  one  before  he  entered  on  the  other. 
The  propriety  of  such  a course  could  not  be  doubted.  Of 
Bourbon’s  artifices  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Francis  I.,  of  the 
incredible  hesitation  of  the  latter  in  taking  the  necessary  and 
extreme  measures  for  securing  his  powerful  and  traitorous 
subject,  of  the  escape  of  Bourbon  in  the  disguise  of  a merchant, 
and  his  final  arrival  at  Genoa,  I forbear  to  speak.  The  events 
connected  with  his  treason  and  escape  have  been  described 
with  great  ability  by  M.  Mignet  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
to  which  I refer  my  readers.^ 


^ Mr.  Bergenroth  condemns  the 
Cardinal  for  vacillating  between  two 
courses  ; now  advocating  the  war, 
and  at  another  time  denouncing  it, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
moment  or  the  dictates  of  his  avarice  ; 
whilst  Henry,  he  says,  “ a vain  and 
self-indulgent  prince,”  was  victimized 
by  his  minister,  and  sacrificed  to  his 
selfish  manoeuvres.  Mr.  Bergenroth 
quotes,  in  support  of  his  assertion, 
documents  as  contemporaneous,  which 
were,  in  fact,  written  at  widely 
different  intervals,  and  referred  to 
different  stages  of  the  negociation. 


Thus,  at  p.  cxxiv.  of  his  preface,  in 
proof  of  Wolsey’s  duplicity,  he  quotes 
a letter  of  Du  Prat,  dated  Jan.  20, 
1522,  as  if  it  referred  to  1522 ; and 
yet  he  has  elsewhere  quoted  the  same 
letter,  rightly  enough,  under  1523. 
The  changes  in  Wolsey’s  policy  were 
necessitated,  partly  by  the  change  of 
circumstances,  partly  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Emperor’s  proceedings. 

2 Dor  Feb.  15,  1860.  The  docu- 
ments referring  to  the  subject,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  III. 
3254,  3297,  3307,  3308,  3399,  3546, 
3601,  3652. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  1523. 

For  England  to  carry  on  a war  of  such  magnitude  with  its 
ordinary  resources  was  impossible.  Therefore,  once  more, 
after  an  interval  of  eight  years, ^ the  King  thought  right  to 
summon  a Parliament.  There  was  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  King’s  way.  Not  only  was 
Henry  popular  with  his  subjects,  but  if  his  popularity  had 
been  on  the  wane,  no  more  effectual  means  of  restoring  it 
could  have  been  devised  than  the  prospect  of  a war  with 
France.  In  addition  to  the  strong  feelings  of  aversion  created 
by  national  rivalry  and  antipathy,  popular  animosity  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  bickerings  and  disputes  between  the 
commanders  of  English  and  French  merchant  ships,  and  their 
incessant  conflicts  in  the  Channel.  Old  claims  for  reparation 
of  injuries  had  stood  over  for  the  last  five  years  without  any 
satisfactory  adjustment.  The  English  merchant  fleet,  accus- 
tomed to  trade  with  Bordeaux  for  most  of  the  wine  then 
consumed  in  England,  had  been  either  stopped  in  the  passage 
or  seized  in  the  port.  Wine  was  not  to  be  had  at  any  cost  ; 
the  gentry  and  nobility  of  England  were  reduced  for  the 
I present  to  their  native  beer,  or  to  the  small  quantity  of  sweet 
wines  imported  from  the  Levant  in  the  Venetian  galleys. 
And,  as  if  these  wrongs  had  not  constituted  provocations  enough, 
there  was  the  damning  fact  that  Francis  I.  was  aiding  the 
Scots  to  invade  England,  and  was  attempting  to  set  up  a rival 
claimant  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  the  exiled  Be  la  Pole. 
That  was  an  offence  no  Englishman  would  or  could  forgive  or 
forget.  So  the  Parliament  met  in  great  good  humour. 

Its  history  is  more  than  usually  interesting.  It  brought 
together  for  the  first  Time,  and  into  personal  contact,  three  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  reign — Wolsey,  Thomas  More, 

Iand  Thomas  Cromwell.  It  is  the  first,  I believe,  in  our  par- 

^ In  round  numbers  ; viz.  Dec.  1515,  to  April,  1523. 
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liamentary  annals,  of  which  something  beyond  the  regular 
official  report  has  been  preserved  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
times.  As  will  he  seen  in  the  sequel,  the  personal  views,  the 
genius,  the  character  of  its  more  prominent  members,  now 
rise  into  a significance  of  clearness  such  as  is  not  visible  in 
the  meagre  accounts  of  earlier  parliaments. 

The  Commons  assembled  in  London,^  in  the  great  chamber 
at  Blackfriars,  on  the  15th  of  April ; and  on  Saturday,  the 
18th,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  presented  to  the  King  as  their 
speaker.  It  is  probable  that  their  choice  fell  upon  More  as 
much  out  of  deference  to  the  King’s  wishes  as  respect  for 
More’s  abilities  and  unblemished  independence.  He  stood 
high  in  the  King’s  favour.  To  the  infinite  regret  of  Erasmus, 
he  had  forsaken  the  primrose  path  of  classical  literature  for 
law  and  diplomacy ; he  had  wilfully  turned  his  back  on  the 
tempting  prospect  of  becoming  the  first  Ciceronian  of  his  day. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  at  this  period  of  his 
life  More  regretted  the  change.  His  old  literary  associates 
looked  upon  his  advancement  with  feelings  not  wholly  exempt 
from  envy,  and  wondered  at  the  elevation  of  his  fortunes. 
But  no  man  grudged  More  his  promotion  or  emoluments.  He 
still  retained  his  affection  for  literature,  was  still  the  loving 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Erasmus.  To  no  other  did  men 
more  readily  or  more  frequently  defer  as  arbiter  in  disputes, 
too  common  at  that  age,  among  rival  scholars  and  theologians  ; 
and  his  never-failing  wit,  his  kindliness,  his  integrity,  his 
strict  impartiality,  undiminished  and  unimpaired  by  his  high 
position,  gave  weight  to  his  opinions  and  decisions.  No  one, 
perhaps,  ever  wore  his  honours  with  less  haughtiness  than 
More ; no  one  was  less  dazzled  by  the  favours  of  a King.  He 
was  now  under -treasurer  of  the  Exchequer;  was  either  em- 
ployed in  negociations  abroad,  or  attended  on  the  King  as  his 
secretary,  especially  during  Pace’s  absence.  “For  the 
pleasure  the  King  took  in  his  company,”  says  Eoper,  “ would 
his  grace  suddenly  sometimes  come  home  to  his  house  at 
Chelsea  to  'be  merry  with  him ; whither  on  a time  unlooked 
for  he  came  to  dinner ; and  after  dinner,  in  a fair  garden  of 
his,  walked  with  him  by  the  space  of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm 
about  his  neck.”  ^ 

Such  condescension  was  not  peculiar,  was  not  improbable. 
Unlike  his  father,  Henry,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  reign, 
treated  his  nobles  and  his  ministers  with  an  easy  confidence, 

^ III.  2956.  2 pag0  21,  Singer’s  edition,  1822. 
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wholly  at  variance  with  modern  notions  of  court  etiquette. 
Though  he  tolerated  no  diminution  of  services  and  respect, 
was  harsh  and  severe  at  the  least  omission  of  duty  and  ob- 
servance, he  would  at  times  descend  from  his  dignity,  and 
play  the  equal  with  men  of  his  own  choice,  such  as  More  and 
Pace,  and  even  Wolsey.  But  if  careless  observers  imagined 
from  such  instances  of  familiarity  that  Henry  bated  his  dignity 
or  surrendered  his  judgment  to  his  favourites,  none  knew 
better  than  those  favourites  how  little  they  dared  presume  on 
this  condescension. 

But  Koper  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  More’s  conduct  as 
speaker,  generally  repeated  in  our  English  histories,  which 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  authentic  documents.  After 
reporting  the  apology  made  by  More  on  his  presentation  to  the 
King,  Koper  proceeds  to  tell  his  readers  how  Wolsey  felt 
aggrieved  that  nothing  was  done  or  spoken  in  the  House 
“but  that  it  was  immediately  blown  abroad  in  every  ale- 
house.” To  express  his  dissatisfaction,  adds  Koper,  the 
Cardinal  ventured  on  the  liberty  of  soundly  rating  the  members 
for  their  lightness  of  tongue,  and  declared  his  determination 
to  be  present  at  their  debates:  “Before  whose  coming,  after 
long  debating  there,  whether  it  were  better  with  a few  of  his 
lords,  as  the  most  opinion  of  the  House  was,  or  with  his  whole 
train,  royally  to  receive  him  there  amongst  them,  ' Masters,’ 
quoth  Sir  Thomas  More,  ‘ forasmuch  as  my  lord  Cardinal 
lately  ye  wot  well  laid  to  our  charge  the  lightness  of  our 
tongues  for  things  uttered  out  of  this  house,  it  shall  not  in  my 
mind  be  amiss  to  receive  him  with  all  his  pomp,  with  his 
maces,  his  pillars,  his  poleaxes,  his  crosses,  his  hat,  and  the 
great  seal  too ; to  the  intent  that  if  he  find  the  like  fault  with 
us  hereafter,  we  may  be  the  bolder  from  ourselves  to  lay 
blame  on  those  that  his  Grace  bringeth  hither  with  him.’  ” 

The  Cardinal  made  his  appearance ; was  received  as  More 
had  proposed ; and  after  a long  oration  in  which  he  advocated 
the  necessity  of  the  subsidy,  he  proceeded  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  various  members  of  the  House,  all  of  whom,  by  a plan 
preconcerted  with  More,  had  agreed  to  return  no  answer. 
“Masters,”  quoth  the  Cardinal,  “unless  it  be  the  manner  of 
your  house,  as  of  likelihood  it  is,  by  the  mouth  of  your 
speaker,  whom  you  have  chosen  for  trusty  and  wise — as 
indeed  he  is— -in  such  cases  to  utter  your  minds,  here  is 
without  doubt  a marvellous  obstinate  silence ; ” and  thereupon 
he  required  answer  of  Master  Speaker.  Then  More,  “ reverently 
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on  his  knees,”  excused  the  silence  of  the  House,  as  abashed  | 
by  the  sublimity  of  the  Cardinal’s  presence  among  them,  and  | 
showed  him  that  it  was  neither  expedient  nor  agreeable  with 
their  ancient  privileges  to  comply  with  the  Cardinal’s  demands. 

Whereupon,”  adds  Koper,  ‘‘  the  Cardinal,  displeased  with 
Sir  Thomas  More  that  had  not  in  this  Parliament  in  all 
things  satisfied  his  desire,  suddenly  arose  and  departed.”  ^ j 

To  conclude  Eoper’s  narrative.  After  the  close  of  the  I 

Parliament,  Wolsey,  meeting  accidentally  with  More  in  his  i 

gallery  at  Whitehall,  expressed  his  displeasure  at  More’s  | 

conduct  in  the  chair,  exclaiming,  Would  to  God  you  had  | 

been  at  Eome,  master  More,  when  I made  you  speaker ! ” j 

‘'Your  Grace  not  offended,  so  would  I too,  my  Lord,”  quoth  j 

Sir  Thomas.  Then  artfully  turning  the  Cardinal’s  thoughts  j 

in  another  direction.  More  contrived  to  mitigate  for  a time  | 

Wolsey’ s displeasure ; hut  Wolsey  took  his  revenge  by  | 

assiduously  urging  the  King  to  send  Mr.  Speaker  on  a distant  ! 

embassy  to  Spain.  j 

The  story  is  so  characteristic  of  the  two  men,  the  dry  i 

humour  of  the  reply  so  like  More’s  wit,  that  I feel  more  than  | 

usually  reluctant  to  challenge  its  authenticity.  And  yet  there  j 

are  grave  reasons  for  suspecting  its  accuracy.  Allowing  that,  !j 

at  a time  when  the  functions  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  | 

Commons  were  not  so  well  understood  as  noY^,  the  Cardinal, 
not  accustomed  to  respect  too  scrupulously  the  rights  of  i' 
others,  might  take  upon  himself  to  lecture  the  assembled 
Commons,  he  had  certainly  no  cause  for  animosity  against  ! 

More.  Far  from  it.  More,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  sup-  , 

ported  the  measures  of  the  court  throughout,  and  entitled 
himself,  for  his  services  on  that  occasion,  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  King  and  Wolsey.  It  was  no  other  than  the  Cardinal 
who  recommended  the  King  to  grant  More  the  ordinary  fee  of  ■ 
lOOL  for  his  conduct  as  Speaker,  and  a reward  of  lOOh  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  his  household : and  he  rests  his  recom-  ! 
mendation  on  More’s  activity  in  promoting  the  measures  of  the 
court.  “ The  faithful  diligence  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  More  ; 

in  all  your  causes  treated  in  this  your  late  parliament,  as  well  8 

for  your  subsidy  right  honorably  passed,  as  otherwise  con-  | 

sidered,  no  man  could  better  deserve  the  same  than  he  hath  ^ 

done.”  And  he  adds  weight  to  this  recommendation  by  | 

saying,  “I  am  the  rather  moved  to  put  your  highness  in  1 

remembrance  thereof,  because  he  is  not  the  most  ready  to  a 

* Ptoper’s  Life  of  More,  p.  18.  ® 
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speak  and  solicit  his  own  cause ; ” — words  as  honourable  to 
More  as  they  are  to  the  writer,  but  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
Eoper’s  account  of  the  Cardinal’s  displeasure.^ 

From  the  following  scattered  notices  we  now  possess  of 
I this  memorable  Parliament,  a more  accurate  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  More’s  and  of  Wolsey’s  conduct  on  this  momentous 
occasion. 

The  House  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  15th  of  April, 

' when  the  mass  of  Spiritus  Smictus  was  sung,  at  which  all  the 
i Lords  attended  in  their  robes.  Entering  the  Parliament 
chamber  the  King  took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  Cardinal 
I of  York  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sat  at  his  feet  on 
i the  right  side  ; Tunstal,  then  Bishop  of  London,  took  his 
station  at  a railing  behind,  and  made  the  usual  oration. 
After  some  general  remarks  on  the  duties  of  kings,  and  the 
reasons  which  had  moved  his  Majesty  to  summon  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Bishop  reviewed,  at  some  length  and  more  labour, 
the  evils  of  the  time  which  called  for  redress.  The  oration 
ended,  the  Commons  departed  to  their  own  house  to  elect  a 
speaker.  On  his  presentation  to  the  King,  More,  according  to 
the  old  usage,  “ disabled  himself” — to  use  Hall’s  words,  from 
whom  these  particulars  are  taken — both  in  wit,  learning,  and 
discretion,  to  sjpeak  before  the  King,  and  brought  in  for  his 
purpose  how  one  Phormio  desired  Hannibal  to  come  to  his 
reading,  which  thereto  assented ; and  when  Hannibal  was 
come  he  began  to  read  de  re  militari.  When  Hannibal  per- 
ceived him  he  called  him  arrogant  fool,  because  he  would 
presume  to  teach  him,  which  was  master  of  chivalry,  in  the 
feats  of  war.”^  His  excuses,  of  which  this  specimen  is 
sufficient,  were  of  course  set  aside.  Wolsey,  as  Chancellor, 
replied,  “ that  the  King  knew  his  wit,  learning,  and  discretion 
by  long  experience  in  his  service,”  and  thought  that  the 
Commons  had  chosen  him  as  meetest  of  all.”  More  proffered 
his  thanks  in  the  customary  phrases,  and  requested  the  usual 
liberty  of  speech,  in  the  manner  reported  by  Koper. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  Cardinal,  attended  by  divers 
Lords,  as  well  of  the  spirituality  as  of  the  temporality,” 
entered  the  Commons  House ; and,  after  insisting  upon  the 
causes  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  without 

^ See  III.  3267;  and  More’s  ac-  was  “ not  now  extant  ” (p.  13).  And 
knowledgment,  No.  3270.  yet  that  More  did  speak  to  the  effect 

^ It  is  curious  that  Koper  should  stated  in  the  text  will  appear  by  the 
have  stated  that  this  speech  of  More’s  sequel. 
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great  sums  of  money,  proposed  a subsidy,  which  he  thought  i 
should  not  fall  short  of  800,000Z.,  to  be  raised  by  a tax  of  four  i 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  men’s  goods  and  lands.  This  j 
done,  he  left  the  House.  ° 1 

Next  day  the  Commons  met,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  took  j 
up,  and  reinforced  with  more  than  usual  energy,  the  Cardinal’s  j 
arguments,  urging  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  | 
the  required  concession ; conduct  in  a Speaker  not  the  least  ! 
extraordinary  in  this  extraordinary  parliament.  | 

More’s  arguments  were  not  acceptable  to  the  House.  The  | 
majority  were  of  opinion  that  so  large  a grant  of  ready  money  | 
would  not  only  burthen  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  j 
but  “that  there  was  not  so  much  money,  out  of  the  King's  | 
hands,  in  all  the  realm  ” — a mode  of  reasoning  which  throws  ! 
a new  light  on  the  economic  and  political  history  of  the  times.  | 
For  here  was  a new  source  of  power.  The  Tudor  monarchs  I 
were  the  national  bankers,  as  well  as  the  national  kings  ; and  i 
their  numerous  loans  to  their  nobility,  of  which  frequent  i 
examples  will  be  found  in  these  volumes,  were  not  only  a tie  j 
on  the  loyalty  of  their  subjects,  but  a mode  of  replenishing  j 
their  own  exchequer.  Debasement  of  the  coinage  was  an  | 
easy  method  of  doubling  their  property.  j 

The  Commons  also  further  objected  that  as  certain  loans 
had  been  already  granted  to  the  King,  among  others  four  : 
shillings  in  the  pound  by  the  spirituality,  the  demand  was 
utterly  impossible,  and  would  reduce  the  nation  to  beggary.  j 
It  was  answered,  on  behalf  of  the  court,  that  the  money 
demanded  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  lost,  but  transferred  ' 
to  other  hands ; just  as  in  markets,  “ though  the  money 
change  masters,  yet  every  one  is  accommodated ; ” and  further, 
that  no  man  ought  to  refuse  to  support  those  who  fought  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  their  country.  If  the  soldiers,  it 
was  urged,  stayed  at  home  in  idleness,  they  would  still  have 
to  be  fed;  and  they  asked  no  more  now,  when  they  were 
giving  the  utmost  proofs  of  their  patriotism.  It  might  be 
objected,  said  the  orator,  that  it  would  be  the  tendency  of  this 
measure  to  drain  the  coin  from  the  poorer  classes.  Then  let  | 
the  rich,  he  exclaimed,  go  themselves,  for  the  King  will  not  | 
refuse  them  this  honour.  But  if  they  desire  to  be  exempted,  | 
if  they  seek  to  impose  these  burdens  upon  others,  it  is  not 
reasonable  in  them  to  grudge  at  paying  so  small  an  amount  j 
of  wages,  which  even  their  servants  at  home  would  scarcely  ■ 
accept  to  stand  bareheaded  before  them.  If  it  be  objected 
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that  the  money  will  be  carried  out  of  England,  and  left  in 
Erance,  will  it  not  carry  with  it  the  men  also  ? And  thus  the 
expense  of  their  support,  be  it  at  home  or  abroad,  remains 
the  same.  But  in  truth,  he  proceeded  to  argue,  there  is  no 
force  in  such  an  objection  ; for  if  the  French  had  invaded 
us,  would  the  money  they  brought  over,  think  you,  enrich  our 
country  ? Should  any  of  us  be  the  better  for  it  ? The  worst 
then  that  can  happen  to  you  will  be  to  eat  your  beef  and 
mutton  here,  and  wear  your  country  cloth,  while  others  are 
fighting  for  your  liberty  and  security.”  In  conclusion,  urged 
the  orator,  “you  need  not  fear  the  scarceness  of  money;  for 
the  intercourse  of  things  being  so  established  throughout  the 
world,  there  always  will  be  a perpetual  circulation  of  all  that 
is  necessary.  Let  us,  therefore,  do  what  becomes  us,  and  for 
the  rest  entertain  so  good  an  opinion,  that  the  war,  instead  of 
impoverishing  our  country,  will  add  new  provinces  to  it.”  ^ 

In  the  end  a committee  was  appointed  to  represent  to  the 
Cardinal  the  sense  of  the  House.  But  Wolsey  remained  in- 
exorable, as  might  have  been  expected.  The  committee 
meekly  requested  him  to  move  the  King  to  accept  a lower 
sum.  He  replied  he  would  rather  have  his  tongue  plucked 
out  of  his  head  with  red-hot  pincers  than  induce  the  King  to 
take  less  than  he  demanded. 


The  debate  was  resumed,  with  little  apparent  hope  of 
unanimity.  Then  took  place  the  scene  upon  which  Koper’s 
anecdote  is  founded.  The  Cardinal  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  desired  to  debate  the  matter  with  the  assembled 
members;  but  he  was  told  that  “the  fashion  of  the  nether 
house  was  to  hear,  and  not  to  reason  but  amongst  themselves.” 
Foiled  in  his  purpose,  the  Cardinal  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  objections  urged  by  the  committee,  insisting,  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  augmentation  of  the  customs,  the  increase  of  dress, 
plate,  servants,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  that  the  riches  of 
the  kingdom  were  greater  than  they  had  been  represented. 
His  conclusions,  warranted  by  facts,  were  very  unpalatable. 


^ Mr.  Hallam,  who  refers  to  this 
debate  in  his  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  is  inclined  to  think  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Herbert’s 
imagination  for  these  speeches ; and 
he  accuses  the  noble  historian  of 
taking  similar  liberties  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  speech  has  certainly  a 
modern  air  ; but  though  I know  not 
on  what  evidence  this  particular 
passage  of  Lord  Herbert’s  history 


rests,  I have  generally  found  that  he 
had  good  authority  for  his  statements. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  his 
sources  of  information.  He  was  often 
indebted  to  documents,  the  originals 
of  which  have  since  been  lost ; and 
the  abstracts  alone  are  preserved  in  a 
volume  of  his  collections,  kindly  lent 
to  me  by  the  society  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 
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as  might  be  imagined,  to  the  audience  whom  he  wished  to 
conciliate.^  I 

At  last,  after  an  obstinate  debate,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  j 
the  King  two  shillings  in  the  pound  from  incomes  of  20L  and  I ^ 
upwards ; from  incomes  under  that  amount,  but  above  40s.,  ^ ^ 

one  shilling  in  the  pound;  and  from  incomes  under  40s., 
where  the  possessor  was  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  four-  ^ 
pence  in  the  pound  ; the  whole  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  The 
proposal  was  creditable  to  the  discernment  and  liberality  of  | , 
the  House  of  Commons.  Not  so  thought  Wolsey.  ‘‘  The  | j 
grant,”  says  Hall,  whose  accuracy  is  remarkable  on  this  [ii, 
subject,  “was  reported  to  the  Cardinal,  which  therewith  was  j j 
sore  discontent,  and  said  that  the  lords  had  granted  4s.  in  the  | 
pound ; which  was  proved  untrue,  for  indeed  they  had  granted  | 
nothing,  but  hearkened  all  upon  the  Commons.”  ^ i 

It  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  have  taken  their  views 
of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  modern  li 
practice,  or  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  House  in  its  contro- 
versies with  the  Stuart  kings,  that  not  only  this  grant  should  j 
have  been  objected  to  by  the  Cardinal,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  j 
Chancellor,  but  that  his  veto  should  have  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  a money  grant  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
More  than  this  ; whatever  the  practice  or  the  theory  be  at 
present,  however  ancient  the  date  of  its  privilege,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  a 
vote  of  supplies  was  something  more  than  a mere  formality. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI.  was  of  too  | 
exceptional  a character  to  be  drawn  into  precedent.  Without  il 
examining  the  ground  on  which  this  objection  is  founded,  it  is  i 
enough  for  me  to  observe,  that  this  House,  of  which  More  ; 
was  the  Speaker,  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  its  peculiar  . 
privileges.  The  most  violent  opposers  of  the  court  measures  j 
never  insisted  on  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  proceed-  | 
ings.  In  fact,  whatever  the  authors  of  the  Petition  of  Eights  | 


^ Hall’s  comment  on  this  speech 
is  highly  cnriqus.  He  is  not  struck 
any  more  than  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries  with  the  unconstitutional 
proceeding  of  the  Cardinal  in  entering 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  the 
arguments  employed  by  him,  which 
would  now  be  considered  as  strictly 
parliamentary.  When  the  Cardinal 
“ was  departed  out  of  the  House,”  he 
adds  (p.  656),  “it  was  proved  that 


honest  apparel  of  the  commodities  of  j 
this  realm  (i.e.  home  manufactures),  { 
abundance  of  plate,  .and  honest  viands,  j 
were  profitable  to  the  realm,  and  not  i 
prodigal.”  So  the  old  sophism  which  ! 
puzzled  the  moralists  of  the  18th  and  ! 
the  political  economists  of  the  19th  I 
century,  is  somewhat  older  than  has  i 
been  generally  imagined.  ' 

2 Hall,  p.  657. 
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might  afterwards  allege  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
crown  under  Charles  I.  as  contrary  to  ‘‘law  and  custom,” 
they  could  not  have  justified  their  assertion  by  appealing  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  By  the  practice  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  show  that  every 
! one  of  the  measures  denounced  by  the  Parliament  of  1628 
were  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Tudors.  But  that  age  was 
® more  antiquarian  than  historical. 

To  return.  Whether  any  attempts  were  made  by  Wolsey 
] to  form  a party  in  the  house,  as  was  common  enough  in  after 
i times,  I have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 

I Sir  Wm.  Sandys,  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  all  of  whom  had 
been  frequently  employed  by  the  Crown,  and  most  of  whom 
still  held  offices  under  it,  were  summoned  as  peers  to  the 
'iUpper  House. ^ We  must  add  to  their  number  Sir  Henry 
jMarney,  created  Baron  Marney,  and  Sir  Arthur  Plantagenet, 
jcreated  Viscount  Lisle,  of  whom  more  will  be  heard  hereafter, 
j jin  the  Lower  House,  a party  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who 
jwere  knights  of  the  shire,  and  in  the  King’s  service,  made 
. ,5  ija  resolute  stand  for  the  measures  of  the  court.  Sir  John 
**  jiHussey,  of  Lincolnshire,  afterwards  executed  for  the  part  he 
’ itook  in  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion,  then  master  of  the  King’s 
Wards,  appealed  to  the  country  party  : Let  us  gentlemen,” 

^ f;  fie  said,  of  50L  land  and  upwards  ” — the  expression  us 


in  J 
iy. 

[too 

iooi 


gentlemen  ” is  worth  noting — “ give  to  the  King,  of  our  lands 
jls.  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  in  three  years.”  ^ When  the 
; question  was  put,  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  said  Yea ; and 
i ;S^hen  the  Nay  was  put,  “ the  Commons,”  that  is  the  members 


it  is': 


for  the  boroughs,  declined  to  vote  upon  the  question,  leaving 


the  gentlemen  to  tax  themselves  if  they  pleased ; and  so 
|py  ten  or  twelve  persons  the  gentlemen  were  burthened  with 
fs.  more  than  others ; for  the  which  grant  Sir  John  Hussey 
much  evil  will.”^  This  motion  was  carried  on  the  21st 
f May. 

Whilst  the  question  was  still  under  discussion,  the  follow- 
account  of  the  debates  was  sent  on  the  14th  of  May  to 


''j! 


^ III.  2982.  This  is  remarkable, 
or  more  reasons  than  one,  as  bearing 
In  the  claim,  lately  revived  by  the 
escendants  of  the  Berkeleys,  to  sit 
jjs  barons  by  tenure.  The  information 
1 found  in  a letter  of  Sir  Richard 
yster,  the  solicitor  general,  to  Lord 
j>arcy.  At  that  date  (April  28)  no 


Acts  had  as  yet  passed  the  Lords  and 
Commons. 

^ As  I understand  it,  for  thre  e 
years.” 

^ A letter  from  this  Sir  John 
Hussey,  referring  to  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  will  be  found  in  the 
Calendar,  III.  3164. 
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Lord  Surrey,  then  commanding  the  English  forces  against  the  i 
Scotch.  I 

I 

‘^Please  it  your  good  lordship  to  understand,  that  sithens  the  begin-  j 
ning  of  the  parliament  there  hath  been  the  greatest  and  sorest  hold  in  the 
Lower  House,  for  payment  of  two  shillings  of  the  pound,  that  ever  was 
seen,  I think,  in  any  parliament.  This  matter  hath  been  debated  and 
beaten  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  togiddir  ; the  highest  necessity  alleged  on  . 
the  King’s  behalf  to  us,  that  ever  was  heard  of  ; and  of  the  contrary,  the 
highest  poverty  confessed,  as  well  by  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen  of  j 
every  quarter,  as  by  the  commoners,  citizens,  and  burgesses.  There  hath  I 
been  such  hold  that  the  house  was  like  to  have  been  dissevered  ; that  is  to  j 
say,  the  knights  being  of  the  King’s  counsel,  the  King’s  servants  and  j 
gentlemen  of  the  one  part,  which  in  so  long  time  were  spoken  with  and  ; 
made  to  say  Yea  ; — it  may  fortune  contrary  to  their  heart,  will,  and  con-  i 
science.  j 

Thus  hanging  this  matter,  yesterday  the  more  part,  being  the  King’s  ji 
servants  [and]  gentlemen,  were  there  assembled  ; and  so,  they  being  the 
more  part,  willed  and  gave  to  the  King  two  shillings  of  the  pound  of  goods  :i| 
or  lands  ; the  best  to  be  taken  for  the  King ; all  lands  to  pay  two  shillings  5j 
of  the  pound  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ; the  goods  to  pay  two  shillings  | 
of  the  pound  from  twenty  pounds  upwards  ; and  from  forty  shillings  of  ][ 
goods  to  twenty  pounds  to  pay  16d.  of  the  pound  ; and  under  forty  | 
shillings  every  person  to  pay  Sd.  ; this  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  I have  | 
heard  no  man  in  my  life  that  can  remember  that  ever  there  was  given  to  ^ 
any  one  of  the  King’s  ancestors  half  so  much  at  one  grant,  nor  I think  P 
there  was  never  such  a precedent  seen  before  this  time.  I beseech  .a 
Almighty  God  it  may  be  well  and  peaceably  levied,  and  surely  paid  unto  j 
the  King’s  grace  without  grudge,  and  specially  without  losing  the  good  i 
wills  and  true  hearts  of  his  subjects,  which  I reckon  a far  greater  treasure  | , 
for  a king  than  gold  or  silver  ; and  the  gentlemen  which  must  take  pain  ' 
to  levy  this  money  amongst  the  King’s  subjects,  I think,  shall  have  no  ' j 
little  business  about  the  same.  | 

“ My  lord  Cardinal  hath  promised  on  his  faith  that  the  two  shillings  ' 
of  the  pound  loan  money  shall  be  paid  with  a good  w[ill]  and  with  thank  ; | 
but  no  day  is  appointed  thereof.  jj 

‘‘I  think  now  that  this  matter  is  so  far  passed  that  the  parliament 
will  soon  be  ended. 

Also  the  Convocation  amongst  the  priests,  the  first  day  of  their  ; 
appearance,  as  soon  as  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Paul’s  was  done,  my  i 
lord  Cardinal  accited  all  them  to  appear  before  him  in  his  Convocation  at  ; j 
Westminster ; which  so  did.  And  there  was  another  mass  of  the  Holy  | 
Ghost,  and  within  six  or  seven  days  the  priests  proved  that  all  that  my  ■ ' 
lord  Cardinal’s  Convocation  should  do,  it  should  be  void,  because  that  the  f 
summons  was  to  appear  before  my  lord  of  Canterbury  ; which  thing  so  , n 
espied  my  lord  Cardinal  hath  addres[sed]  out  of  new  citations  into  every  ; i 
country,  commanding  the  priests  to  appear  before  him  eight  days  after  the  61 
Ascension,  and  then  I think  they  shall  have  the  third  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Ii  pray  God  the  Holy  Ghost  be  amongst  them  and  us  both.  , , 

^ ‘ I do  tremble  to  remember  the  end  of  all  these  high  and  new  enter-  “I 
prises,  for  oftentimes  it  hath  been  seen  that  to  a iiew  enterprise  there  i if] 
followeth  a new  manner  and  strange  sequel.  God  of  His  mercy  send  his  j 
Grace  of  such  fashion  that  it  may  be  all  for  the  best.  : 

“ I ascertain  you  of  the  king  of  Denmark’s  being  in  Flaunders  with 
xvii.  ships  with  his  wife  and  children.  Me  seemeth  I should  not  write  it 
unto  you,  because  I think  ye  be  advertised  thereof  by  post. 

“ How  this  two  shillings  of  the  pound  shall  be  levied,  of  what  mamier  ] 
or  at  what  days  it  shall  be  paid,  in  good  faith  I know  not  as  yet. 
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“ Out  of  Spain,  we  have  news  that  there  is  a truce  or  abstinence  of  war 
taken  between  the  Emperor  and  them  of  France,  and  I think  now  that 
this  money  is  granted  so  shall  it  be  with  us. 

Under  your  good  favor  mesemeth,  and  if  ye  think  it  best,  it  were  a 
gracious  deed  for  you  to  be  mean  unto  the  King’s  highness  that  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  this  money  might  be  bestowed  on  the  building 
up  again  of  the  piles  and  castles  of  our  English  borders,  specially  now  that 
they  of  Scotland  be  prostrate  by  your  good  and  high  policy. 

As  other  news  or  affairs  shall  chance,  so  shall  I be  glad  with  diligence 
t’advertise  you  of  from  time  to  time. 

‘‘My  lord  Privy  Seal  (Ruthal),  my  lord  Vaux,  and  Sir  Thos.  Lovell  be 
all  three  right  sick  at  this  present  day  ; and  as  it  is  said,  lord  Yaux  in 
great  danger. 

“Written  at  London  on  Ascension  Day,  by  him  that  during  his  life 
shall  be  glad  to  be  at  your  commandments  with  his  service.”  ^ 
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This  letter,  evidently  written  by  one  who  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  grant,  and  clearly  no  friend  to  the  Cardinal,  is 
curious  in  many  respects.  The  author  of  it  would  never  have 
ventured  to  speak  with  so  little  reserve,  nor  have  addressed 
such  a communication  to  Surrey,  had  he  not  been  aware  that 
the  Earl  in  his  secret  heart  bore  no  great  good  will  to  the 
Chancellor.  From  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  the  letter, 
from  its  sarcastic  notice  of  the  priests  and  the  Convocation,  it 
may  be  justly  inferred  that  the  writer  did  not  belong  to  the 
court  or  the  clerical  party.  A feeling  of  discontent  was  then 
springing  up,  destined  afterwards  to  display  itself  with  much 
greater  animosity,  against  the  higher  clergy  and  Wolsey  in 
particular.  In  fact,  the  high  hand  with  which  the  Cardinal 
had  carried  his  measures,  both  in  Parliament  and  Convoca- 
tion, influenced  solely  by  a wish  to  please  the  King,  tended 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  increase  his  unpopularity  with 
all  classes.  In  his  zeal  for  the  King’s  service  he  had  shown 
too  little  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  too  little 
regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  natural  that,  when  their  opportunity  came,  they  should 
resent  such  arbitrary  conduct,  and  involve  in  the  passion  of 
the  moment  the  whole  order  of  which^Wolsey  was  the  most 
eminent  member.  Alone  and  unsupported,  the  Cardinal  had 
reached  a dangerous  eminence;  how  long  he  should  maintain 
his  position  depended  exclusively  on  the  gratitude  of  a master 
who  never  suffered  too  strong  a partiality  for  his  servants  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  policy. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  10th  of  June.  The 
nation  was  in  a ferment,  and  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  the 
more  to  be  dreaded  as  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  not 

^ See  III.  3024. 
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understanding  the  questions  under  discussion,  assured  them- 
selves that  nothing  less  was  intended  than  a general  confisca- 
tion of  their  property.  I subjoin  a specimen  of  the  popular 
rumours  sent  up  to  the  Privy  Council  from  the  distant  county 
of  Norfolk,  by  Sir  Eoger  Townsend  and  others,  in  the  month 
of  May. 

On  Tuesday  ‘^before  the  Cross  days  last,”  Peter  Wylkyn- 
son,  in  the  vicarage  of  Geyton,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  William 
Pygote,  vicar.  Sir  John  Worme,  parish  priest,  and  Agnes,  wife 
of  Win.  Whitmore,  said  he  heard  it  reported  that  every 
man  of  the  value  of  40s.  should  pay  20s.  to  the  King ; and 
every  man  of  20s.  should  pay  10s. ; and  every  man  of  10s. 
5s. ; and  that  if  every  man  would  do  as  he  would,  he  would 
take  him  by  the  head  and  pull  him  down.  The  vicar  asked 
him  whom  would  he  pull  down ; and  Wylkynson  answered, 
''Harry  with  the  crown.”  When  he  was  cautioned  against 
using  such  language,  Agnes  Whitmore  remarked,  " And  I had 
spoken  any  such  words,  I were  worthy  to  have  been  brent.” 

According  to  the  deposition  of  the  said  Agnes,  Wylkynson 
further  said,  " And  if  it  be  as  my  master  say,  we  must  have 
three  more  taxes,  and  every  man  will  have  to  pay  half  what 
he  is  worth.  But,  and  every  man  would  do  as  I would,  we 
should  get  him  by  the  head,  and  bring  him  down.”  ^ 

Such  rumours,  greedily  reported,  and  evidently  received,  as 
in  this  case,  with  the  lively  sympathy  and  secret  concurrence 
of  the  hearers,  even  when  compelled  to  turn  King’s  evidence, 
show  how  unsettled  was  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  how 
dangerous  the  ground  on  which  the  Cardinal  was  treading. 
A volcano  was  smouldering  at  his  feet,  ready  to  burst  forth 
at  any  moment,  and  at  the  touch  of  any  accident  to  break 
forth  with  uncontrollable  fury.  In  London,  as  the  borough 
members  emerged  from  the  House,  they  were  greeted  with 
signs  of  disapprobation  they  had  certainly  done  little  to 
deserve.  "We  hear  say,  my  masters,”  exclaimed  the  angry 
crowd  with  ironical  cheers  and  shouts  of  derision,  "that  you 
will  grant  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Ho  so  and  go  home, 
we  advise^you.”  ^ In  the  temper  of  the  nation  and  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  time,  the  first  dawnings  of  that  spirit  of 
independence  may  be  discovered  which  afterwards  manifested 
itself  more  clearly  in  the  Parliament  of  1530.  But  I cannot 
agree  with  the  statements  of  certain  modern  historians  that 
such  increased  vigour  and  independence  of  the  Commons  was 
III.  3082.  2 Hall,  p.  657. 
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exclusively  due  to  the  novel  circumstances  in  which  the  nation 
found  itself  after  the  death  of  Wolsey;  or  that  freedom  of 
discussion,  and  the  right  of  members  to  originate  measures, 
unfettered  by  the  Crown,  were  then  for  the  first  time  acknow- 
ledged and  allowed.  In  1530  new  ideas  undoubtedly  came 
with  the  discussion  of  new  and  graver  questions ; questions 
more  profound  and  more  important  than  any  that  had  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  House ; but  it  was 
essentially  the  same  Commons  of  England,  whether  discuss- 
ing war,  peace,  and  subsidies  in  1523,  or  the  Eoyal  supremacy, 
and  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  ten  years  afterwards. 

When  the  House  re-assembled  after  the  recess,  the  knights 
and  gentlemen  who,  by  the  shortsighted  and  selfish  policy  of 
the  borough  members,  had  been  allowed  to  tax  themselves,  and 
impose  a shilling  in  the  pound  upon  land  assessed  at  501. 
and  upwards,  resolved  to  take  their  opponents  at  disadvantage, 
and  moved  that  a similar  rate  should  be  levied  from  goods  of 
the  same  amount  in  the  fourth  year.  The  motion  was 
obstinately  resisted  by  their  opponents ; an  angry  debate 
ensued;  fierce  recriminations  passed  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  advocates  of  the  motion  were  taunted  with  being 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  The  house  divided  : the  knights 
of  the  shire  voted  to  a man  in  favour  of  the  question ; the 
burgesses  with  equal  unanimity  against  it.  The  dispute  was 
carried  on  with  so  much  passion  and  vehemence,  that  one 
half  of  the  house  was  prepared  to  impeach  the  other  half,  and 
drive  measures  to  extremity.  At  last,  by  the  persuasion 
and  management  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  peace  was  restored, 
and  the  measure  passed. 

In  its  complete  and  final  shape  the  whole  Act  stood  as 
follows : — For  the  first  and  the  second  year  a rate  of  5 per  cent, 
was  imposed  on  all  lands  and  goods  of  the  value  of  201.  and 
upwards : 2J  per  cent,  on  goods  between  201.  and  21. ; and  If 
per  cent,  on  goods  of  40s.,  or  on  yearly  wages  averaging  20s. 
In  the  third  year  5 pey  cent,  on  all  land  of  501.  and  upwards  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  or  the  last  year,  5 per  cent,  on  personal 
property  of  501.  and  upwards.  These  rates  were  doubled  in 
cases  of  aliens.  The  Act  was  not  to  extend  to  Ireland,  Wales, 
Calais,  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  to  Chester,  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  or  to 
Brighton  in  Sussex. 

It  was  with  no  small  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  Wolsey 
announced  the  result  of  the  measure  to  the  King.  He  had  been 
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watching  for  some  time,  with  no  small  anxiety,  its  slow  and 
precarious  progress  through  the  House,  aware  that  any  hitch 
or  failure  could  scarcely  fail  of  being  most  perilous  to  himself. 
“ Sir,”  he  says,  though  it  was  thought  by  the  speaker  (More) 
and  others  of  the  Commons’  House  that  the  book  (bill)  for  the 
grant  now  to  be  passed  should  have  been  perfected  and  brought 
unto  me  as  yesterday,  yet  nevertheless  the  same  cannot  come 
till  to-morrow  at  the  hithermost.  And  forasmuch  as  after  the 
[introduction  of  the  bill]  into  the  Upper  House,  it  will  require 
a good  tract  [of  time  to]  oversee  and  groundly  digest  the  same 
to  your  most  profit,  and  that  it  [will  not  be  expedient]  after 
the  repair  of  your  Highness  unto  Bridewell  to  remain  long,  the 
[extremity]  of  sickness  reigning  somewhat  thereabouts  con- 
sidered, it  may  therefore  please  your  Grace  to  give  command- 
ment for  ordering  of  your  provisions  . . . the  certain  time  of 
your  coming  to  Bridewell,  till  such  season  as  [your  Grace  be 
informed  of  the]  exhibition  of  the  said  book.”^ 

But  though  this  debate  upon  the  subsidy  excited,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  greatest  passion,  and  was  contested  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  it  was  not  the  only  subject,  nor  for  modern 
readers  the  most  interesting,  on  which  the  House  was  occu- 
pied. In  a speech  delivered  by  a member  of  no  less  eminence 
than  Cromwell — for  to  no  one  else  can  it  well  he  attributed — 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  was  carefully  reviewed. 
For  what  borough  he  sate  I have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
The  accounts  of  his  early  career,  hitherto  accepted,  without 
examination,  on  the  authority  of  Foxe  the  martyrologist, 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  authentic  information 
now  furnished  by  state  papers.^  His  employment  as  a military 
adventurer  under  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  his  presence  at  the 
siege  of  Kome,  his  subsequent  travels  as  a commercial  agent 
to  a Yenetian  merchant,  are  either  wholly  fictitious,  or  so 
much  perverted  as  to  be  no  better  than  fictions,^  One  i3art 


^ state  Papers,  I.  116,  mutilated. 

^ Foxe’s  notions  of  chronology  are 
not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  in 
his  work. 

® His  knowledge  of  Italian,  inti- 
mated by  the  anecdote  of  his  conver- 
sation with  Cardinal  Pole  on  the 
writings  of  Macchiavelli,  might  seem 
to  countenance  this  supposition.  But 
Italian  was  probably  not  so  rare  as 
French  in  those  days  among  English- 
meu  ; partly  owing  to  the  constant 
intercourse  with  Rome  and  Italian 


prelates,  partly  to  our  commercial 
relations  with  Venice.  With  the 
classical  languages  Cromwell  appears 
to  have  had  very  little  acquaintance. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  alludes 
to  this  with  a sneer,  in  his  letter  to 
the  protector  Somerset.  Giving  an 
account  of  a conference  with  the  King, 
at  which  he  was  challenged  by  Crom- 
well, he  intimates  that  Cromwell 
affected  a scholarship  he  did  not 
possess.  “ As  the  lord  Cromwell  was 
very  stout,  ‘ Come  on,  my  lord  of 
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only  of  this  biographical  romance,  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  beginning  life  as  a clerk  in  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp, 
carries  with  it  some  appearance  of  probability  ; and  yet  even 
that  is  far  from  certain.  That  he  traded  with  Antwerp  and 
Middelburgh  is  clear ; but  this  he  might  have  done  without 
ever  leaving  England.  The  statement  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who 
was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  Cromwell  and  hated  him, 
is  perhaps  not  far  from  the  truth.  He  reports  that  Cromwell 
was  born  of  poor  parents  in  a small  village  near  London 
(Putney),  where  his  father  carried  on^the  business  of  a cloth- 
shearer,^  an  employment  in  which  he  was  certainly  succeeded 
by  his  son.^ 

The  earliest  authentic  notice  that  I can  find  of  him  is  as  a 
servant  in  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  (Grey).  Cecily, 
the  dowager  marchioness,^  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  writes  to 
him  to  send  in  haste  her  trussing  bed,  and  deliver  the  tents 
and  pavilions  in  his  custody  to  her  son  Leonard  Grey.^  The 
exact  date  of  this  letter  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  certainly 
written  some  years  before  1522.  In  1518  he  was  certainly 
residing  in  London.  In  1522  he  is  addressed  as  “ Mr.  Thomas 
Cromwell,  dwelling  by  Fenchurch  in  London ; ” ^ sometimes 
with  the  honourable  addition  of  ‘^worshipful”  or  “right 
worshipful.”®  At  this  period  of  his  life  (1522)  he  combined 
the  employments  of  merchant,  cloth-dyer,  and  scrivener ; 


Winchester/  quoth  he ; for  that  con- 
ceit he  had  [that]  whatsoever  he 
talked  with  me  he  knew  ever  as  much 
as  I,  Greek  or  Latin,  and  all.”  Foxe’s 
Mai’tyr,  ii.  p.  3 (ed.  1640). 

^ The  rest  of  Pole’s  story  I subjoin, 
as  being  probably  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  misrepresentations  already 
noticed.  “I  have  heard,”  says  Pole, 
“ that  Cromwell  was  a common  soldier 
in  Italy,  that  he  was  even  a merchant, 
tout  made  no  further  progress  in  the 
'ibusiness  than  to  be  a merchant’s 
clerk,  and  keep  his  master’s  ledger ; 
Md  I know  a merchant  very  well,  a 
{Venetian,  to  whom  he  was  servant. 
Tired  at  length  of  this  life  he  returned 
j|nome,  and  took  u]3  the  business  of  a 
pwyer.”  In  which,  adds  Pole,  his 
foreign  employments  were  of  great 
advantage  by  rendering  him  more 
{mute  and  subtle  than  ordinary 
Englishmen.  Apolog.  § 28. 
j ^ From  some  very  interesting  in- 
Ivestigations  among  the  court  rolls  of 
'he  manor  of  Wimbledon,  by  Mr.  John 


Phillips  of  Putney,  it  appears  that  not 
only  did  Cromwell  succeed  his  father 
in  this  business,  but  that  it  had  de- 
scended from  his  grandfather,  John 
Cromwell,  who  established  a fulling 
mill  at  Putney.  At  the  same  time, 
the  received  story  that  Cromwell  was 
the  son  of  a blacksmith  is  not  without 
foundation ; for  bis  father,  Walter 
Cromwell,  was  not  only  aiDprenticed 
to  that  business  (and  indeed  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  court  rolls  under 
the  alias  of  Walter  Smyth),  but  com- 
bined the  vocations  of  smith,  brewer, 
and  hostelry -keeper  with  that  of  fuller 
and  shearer  of  cloths.  See  the 
“ Antiquarian  Magazine  ” for  August, 
1882.  Such  combinations,  strange  as 
they  may  appear,  were  not  unfrequent 
in  those  days. — Ed. 

® W ido w of  Thomas,  fourth  Marquis 
of  Dorset. 

4 III.  2437. 

5 III.  1963,  2461,  2577. 

6 III.  2394,  2441,  3081. 
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lending  money  at  interest  in  the  last  capacity,  and  acting  as 
an  attorney.^  In  the  year  1523  he  sate  as  burgess  in  parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  December  of  that  year  he  served  on  the  inquest 
of  the  wardmote,  in  the  ward  of  Bread  Street.^  In  1524  he 
came  into  Wolsey’s  service.  He  had  a wife  and  mother-in- 
law,  named  Prior,  living  at  this  time.^  Of  his  sister’s  family 
there  are  many  later  notices.  Among  his  acquaintances  I find 
the  names  of  the  great  Italian  merchant  and  banker,  Antonio 
Bonvixi,  and  of  Kichard  Pynson,  the  celebrated  printer,  but  no 
mention  of  Frescobald.  Even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life, 
Cromwell  was  remarkable  for  the  fascination  of  his  manners 
and  the  attractiveness  of  his  conversation,  as  appears  by  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  him  by  an  English  factor  named 
Creke  who  followed  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  into  Spain  when 
he  left  England  in  the  summer  of  1522.  After  addressing 
Cromwell  as  Carissimo  quanto  homo  in  questo  mondo,”  the 
writer  continues,  “ My  love  toward  you  resteth  in  no  less  vigor 
than  it  did  at  our  last  being  together.  My  heart  mourneth 
for  your  company  and  Mr.  Woodal’s  as  ever  it  did  for  men. 
As  I am  [a]  true  Christian  man,  I never  had  so  faithful  affec- 
tion to  men  of  so  short  acquaintance  in  my  life ; the  which 
affection  increaseth  as  fire  daily.  God  knoweth  what  pain  I 
receive[d]  in  departing.  When  I consider  our  ghostly  walking 
in  your  garden,  it  make[s]  me  desperate  to  contemplate.  I 
would  write  longer,  [but]  my  heart  will  not  let  me.”  ^ 

In  his  speech  ^ in  Parliament,  after  touching  upon  the 
topics  insisted  on,  ‘‘  as  well  by  the  mouth  and  report  of  my 
lord  Legate’s  good  grace,  as  by  the  recapitulation  of  the  right 
worshipful,  best  assured,  and  discreet  Speaker,”  he  expresses  a 
hope  that  the  preparations  for  war  will  be  prosecuted  with 
vigour,  and  that  their  debates  will  be  made  known  to  the  King 
by  their  discreet  and  excellently  lettered  Speaker.”  Then, 
after  apologizing  for  addressing  an  ‘‘audience  of  so  many  sage 


^ It  appears  from  his  accounts  at 
the  Record  Office,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  lending  money  as  early  as 
1518 ; but  these  were  small  sums. 
In  1523  th^re  is  an  entry  of  money 
due  to  him  from  P.  Deornanter,  a 
Hanse  merchant  and  a spy,  to  the 
amount  of  SOL  ; in  1526,  from  Charles 
Knyvett,  of  40s. ; and  in  1527,  from 
the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  Anne  Boleyn’s 
supposed  suitor,  of  40L  See  also  III. 
2447  and  2754. 

2 III.  3657.  The  presentments 


are  extremely  curious. 

III.  1963,  2394,  3015.  His  wife’s 
name  was  Eliz.  Wykys.  See  No.  3502. 
His  family  consisted  of  one  son, 
Gregory,  and  two  daughters,  Anne 
and  Grace.  He  had  two  sisters, 
Elizabeth  and  Katharine,  the  former 
of  whom  married  William  Welly  fed. 
John  Williamson  or  Williams  married 
his  wife’s  sister  Joan,  and  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Cromwell. 

" III.  2394. 

III.  2958. 
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and  notable  persons,”  he  proceeds  to  detail  the  advantages 
already  gained  by  the  confederate  arms,  and  the  successes  of 
that  fortunate  and  sage  captain,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
remained  in  the  French  dominions  with  a small  number  of 


men  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  when  all  the  power  of  France 
durst  not  give  him  battle.  I trust,”  he  says,  “the  same  valiant 
captain  will  subdue  the  Scots,  whom  the  French  have  so 
custuously  entertained  against  us.”^ 

He  then  proceeds  with  great  earnestness  to  deprecate  the 
proposal  of  the  King  to  conduct  the  war  in  person,  of  which 
the  Cardinal  had  informed  the  House.  “ I am  sure,”  he 


I argues,  “ that  there  is  no  good  Englishman  which  can  be  merry 
I the  day  when  he  happeneth  to  think  that  his  Grace  might 
perchance  be  distempered  of  his  health  ; so  that,  albeit  I say, 

; for  my  part,  I stomach  as  a sorry  subject  may  do  the  high 
I injuries  done  by  the  said  Francoys  (the  King  of  France)  unto 
j his  most  dear  sovereign,  yet,  rather  than  the  King  should  go 
I forth,  I could,  for  my  part,  be  contented  to  forget  [them] 

! altogether.” 

; Then  enlarging  on  the  dangers  to  the  army,  and  the 
I nation  in  general,  if  any  mischance  should  befall  the  King,  he 
I insists  on  this  part  of  his  subject  in  a strain  of  loyalty,  which 
I in  any  other  period  of  our  history  would  be  deemed  fantastical. 

I But,  in  justification  of  the  earnestness  of  the  orator  on  this 
I head,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  probably  spoke  the 
feelings  of  most  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time.  Personal 
’ attachment  to  the  King  was  one  ingredient  in  the  general 
^ loyalty ; for,  in  spite  of  his  many  failings,  it  cannot  be  denied 
^ that  Henry  was  popular  with  his  subjects.  The  remembrance 
of  a past  century  of  civil  war,  and  the  dread  of  an  uncertain 
0 1 succession  if  the  King  were  cut  off  or  his  life  were  in  jeopardy, 
k'i  justified  any  extremities,  as  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  EJiza- 


I ^ The  successes  of  Surrey  against 
1 France  seemed  to  have  produced 
fe's  I something  of  the  same  effect  on  the 
)02.  popular  imagination  as  did  the  wars 
soDii  of  Marlborough  at  a later  period. 
,nne  iThey  are  thus  referred  to  by  Skelton, 
[ets,  in  his  satire  against  Wolsey,  Why 
come  ye  not  to  Court  ? — 

good  earl  of  Surray, 
i The  French  men  he  doth  fray, 
vexeth  them  day  by  day, 

I With  all  the  power  he  may. 

I The  French  men  he  hath  fainted, 

\ — 


Of  Chivalry  he  is  the  flower, 

Our  Lord  be  his  succour  ! 

The  French  men  he  hath  so  mated. 
And  their  courage  abated, 

That  they  are  but  half  men. 

Like  foxes  in  their  den,”  etc. 

Yer.  150,  sq. 

And  then  the  poet  insinuates,  as  a 
partizan  of  the  Howards,  who  were 
evidently  leading  the  opposition  to  the 
great  minister,  that  these  successes 
would  have  been  greater  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bribes  received  by  Wolsey 
from  the  French. 
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beth,  not  in  arguments  only,  but  in  actions.  The  King  cle 
facto  was  a state  necessity ; a law  indispensable  to  all  laws. 
As  the  speaker  urged  on  this  occasion : “ How  needful  it  is 
for  us  (considering  in  what  case  we  be)  to  entreat  our 
sovereign,  for  our  sakes  and  his  daughter’s,  upon  whose 
wealth  and  circumspect  bestowing,  next  his  noble  person, 
clepencleth  all  our  ivealths,  to  restrain  his  high  courage  ! ” 

Then,  applying  to  himself  More’s  illustration  of  Hannibal 
and  the  sophist,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  discuss  the  ways 
and  means  for  war,  and  more  especially  that  most  difficult  of 
all  problems,  the  commissariat ; insinuating  that  the  harm 
which  could  be  done  by  the  army  in  France  would  not  be  so 
great  as  the  expense  incurred  at  home  by  its  support.  His 
arguments  on  that  head  are  curious.  He  assumes  that  before 
three  summers  were  past  the  necessities  of  the  army  would 
exhaust  all  the  coin  and  bullion  in  the  realm,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  conjectures,  could  not  much  exceed  one  million ; for 
if,  he  continues,  the  value  of  the  whole  realm  exceed  not  four 
millions,  as  my  lord  Cardinal  has  told  us  plainly,  of  which 
the  possessions  (the  goods  and  chattels)  are  to  be  reckoned  at 
one  million,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  corn,  cattle,  com- 
modities, apparel  of  men  and  women,  which  were  never  so 
sumptuous  as  now,  added  to  the  native  productions  and  im- 
IDorts,  which  are  more  abundant  than  in  any  past  period  of 
our  history,  amount  to  two  millions  more.  So,  he  argues,  we 
should  be  reduced  to  coin  leather,  as  once  we  did.”  And  if 
the  King  were  made  prisoner,  such  money  would  not  be  taken 
for  his  ransom.  “ If  they  will  nought  for  their  wines  but  gold, 
they  v/ould  think  great  scorn  to  take  leather  for  our  prince.” 
After  conjuring  up  this  imaginary  danger,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  with  great  caution  the  hazards  of  a French  campaign 
in  all  its  aspects.  To  march  upon  Paris,  he  argues,  would 
expose  the  army  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  in  detail,  and 
to  the  greater  peril  of  leaving  strong  garrisons  in  its  rear.  An 
invasion  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces would  involve  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  main 
army  by’ placing  troops  in  the  conquered  towns;  and  the 
difficulty  of  victualling  them  while  they  remained  there  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Past  experience,  he  told  the  House, 
furnished  a very  useful  lesson  of  the  danger  and  expense 
attending  such  warfare,  of  which  the  King  himself  had  too 
good  experience  in  the  winning  of  Terouenne,  which  ‘‘  cost  him 
more  than  twentv  such  une-racious  doo-dioles  could  be  worth.” 
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Throughout  the  course  of  his  argument  the  speaker  in- 
sinuated that  little  real  help  could  he  expected  from  the 
Emperor  or  his  council,  who  were  either  in  the  pay  of  France 
or  devoted  to  French  interests.  ‘'Even  my  lord  of  Chievres, 
who  was  most  hound  to  the  Emperor,  I heard  my  lord 
Cardinal  say,  was  corrupted  by  their  policy  and  gifts  ; and 
since  his  majesty’s  return  to  Spain,  the  governors  of  his 
archdukedom  have  granted  safe  conducts  to  French  and  Scotch 
merchants ; which  is  a marvellous  hindrance ; for  if  our 
commodities  had  been  as  well  kept  from  them  as  theirs  from 
us,  many  a thousand  French  artificers,  who  have  no  living 
but  by  working  our  wools,  would  have  been  compelled  to  cry 
to  the  King  for  peace.” 

When  the  speaker  had  thus,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
little  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  King’s  wishes,  demon- 
strated the  unadvisableness  of  a foreign  war  with  France,  he 
proceeded  to  enunciate  his  own  policy.  He  proposed  that  the 
King  should  devote  all  his  efforts  to  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land ; for  if  Scotland  were  once  conquered,  then  both  kingdoms 
would  be  brought  under  one  obeisance,  law,  and  policy  for 
ever.  This,  he  said,  would  procure  for  his  Majesty  higher 
honour  than  had  ever  yet  been  attained  by  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  prove  “ the  greatest  abashment  ” of  France. 
And  though,  he  continued,  it  be  a common  saying  that  in 
Scotland  there  is  nothing  to  win  but  strokes,  there  is  another 
saying,  “ Who  that  intendeth  France  to  win,  with  Scotland 
let  him  begin.”  It  is,  he  urged,  mere  folly  to  think  of  keeping 
possessions  in  France,  severed  so  far  from  us  by  the  sea, 
while  we  allow  Scotland,  belonging  to  our  island,  to  recognize 
another  and  independent  Prince.  Let  it  be  once  united  to 
England,  and  all  other  possessions  will  be  easily  retained. 

Making  allowance  for  occasional  extravagance  and  over- 
refinement, pardonable  in  an  orator,  the  speech  is  remarkable 
for  the  vigour  of  its  style,  the  breadth  of  its  view,  and  the 
general  soundness  of  its  policy.  In  all  these  qualities,  in  the 
accurate  knowledge  it  displays  of  contemporary  and  past 
history,  it  rises  far  above  the  general  oratory  of  the  times.  It 
gave  evidence,  moreover,  of  more  than  ordinary  foresight ; for 
the  anticipations  of  the  speaker  were  justified  by  the  events 
of  this  war,  and  of  many  wars  in  centuries  to  come.  It 
clearly  bodied  forth  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Tudors  towards 
Scotland,  and  furnished  its  only  justification.  But  what  he 
is  here  satisfied  with  slightly  enunciating  as  a passing  caution 
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became  with  the  Elizabethan  statesmen  a fixed  idea — an  un- 
doubted maxim  : It  is  folly  for  England  to  aim  at  political 
aggrandisement  abroad,  and  suffer  Scotland — in  effect,  a part 
of  England — to  pay  homage  and  allegiance  to  an  independent 
Prince.  So,  if  Mary  had  been  a saint,  if  she  had  established 
her  innocence  ever  so  triumphantly — a consummation  English 
statesmen  never  could  have  sincerely  desired  or  sincerely  en- 
deavoured to  aid — the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  to  intercept  all  communication 
between  France  and  Scotland ; to  bring  his  nephew  to  Eng- 
land ; to  detain  him  in  honourable  captivity — foreshadowing  ; 
in  this  the  perpetual  incarceration  of  his  daughter  Mary.^  | 
But  James,  more  cautious  than  his  daughter,  or  more  popular  | 
with  his  subjects,  gave  no  such  opportunity  as  Mary  did  for  j 
admitting  English  interference.  Consolidated  under  Eoman  j 
Catholic  rule,  the  Scotch  sacrificed  their  nationality  to  Knox 
and  Presbyterianism,  furthered  the  designs  of  English  states- 
men, which  their  fathers  had  triumphantly  defied,  and  lost 
their  independence. 

If  this  speech  is  rightly  attributed  to  Cromwell — and  I | 
know  of  no  one  else  to  whom  it  can  be  assigned  with  greater  ■ 
probability,  it  would  justify  him,  as  a burgess,  in  voting  with 
his  party  against  a measure  fatal,  in  their  estimation,  to  the  5 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Yet  the  moderation  of  its  tone, 
the  loyalty  of  its  sentiments,  the  deference  paid  throughout  < 
both  to  the  Cardinal  and  the  Speaker,  must  have  gone  far  to  . 
disarm  any  resentment  that  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  at  ; 
an  opposition  so  vigorous  and  so  skilful.  In  heart,  also, 
Wolsey  must  have  acknowledged  the  force  and  accuracy  of  the 
speaker’s  reasoning.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  design  in  which  he  was  engaged,  or  the  hazard 
of  trusting  to  any  earnest  aid  or  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor.  In  violence  to  his  best  convictions,  he 
had  departed  from  the  policy  he  had  formerly  pursued  in 
1517  and  1518.  He  had  been  compelled  to  give  way  before  a 
powerful  combination,  to  relinquish  a peaceful  alliance  with 
France  for  an  offensive  league  with  the  Emperor ; a step  from  I 


^ Abundant  evidence  for  this  asser- 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar. 
But  it  was,  in  fact,  so  notorious  as  to 
be  openly  advocated  by  Skelton  : — 

“ What  say  ye  of  the  Scottish  king  ? 
That  is  another  thing. 

He  is  but  a youngling-, 


A stal worthy  stripling. 

There  is  a whispering  and  a whifling 
He  should  be  hither  brought ; ,! 

But  and  it  were  well  sought,  (If  it  \ 
be  not  well  managed,) 

I trow  all  will  be  nought.” 

Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? ver.  343. 
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which  no  possible  advantage  to  his  honour  or  interest  could 
be  derived.  The  opposition  had  been  humbled  by  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; but  the  ambition  of  Henry  VIII. 
remained,  stimulated  by  Pace,  by  Suffolk,  by  Surrey,  and, 
not  the  least,  by  Katharine  ; in  short,  by  every  one  who 
enjoyed  the  King’s  favour,  and  wished  to  usurp  his  confidence. 
In  this  perplexity  the  Cardinal  was  compelled  to  give  way,  or 
perish.  He  chose  the  former ; a more  circuitous,  but  equally 
certain,  road  to  destruction.  For  not  only  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  imperial  alliance,  but  the  exac- 
tion of  the  loans  and  subsidies  required  by  the  war,  and  the 
part  taken  by  Wolsey  in  this  Parliament,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  unpopularity  which,  fomented  by  nobles  and  by 
satirists,  eventually  prepared  the  way  for  his  falL^ 

In  the  speech  delivered  by  Wolsey,  as  Chancellor,  to  the 
two  Houses,  at  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  after  expressing 
his  Majesty’s  satisfaction  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
taken  into  consideration  the  propositions  submitted  to  them  in 
his  behalf,  the  Cardinal  thus  proceeded:  “Whereas  for  the 
furniture  of  the  said  war,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  ye 
have,  after  long  pain,  study,  travel,  great  charges,  and  costs, 
devised,  made,  and  offered  an  honorable  and  right  large  subsidy 
which  ye  now  have  presented,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  all 
the  subjects  of  this  his  realm,  unto  his  majesty,  his  Grace  doth 
not  only  right  acceptably  and  thankfully  receive,  admit,  and 
take  the  same,  but  also  therefor  giveth  unto  you  his  most  hearty 
thanks ; assuring  the  same  that  his  Grace  shall  in  such  vffse 
employ  the  said  subsidy  and  loving  contribution  as  shall  be  to 
the  defence  of  his  realm  and  of  you  his  subjects,  and  the  perse- 
cution and  pressing  of  his  enemy ; for  the  attaining  of  good 
peace,  recovering  of  his  rights,  and  redress  of  such  injuries  as 
hath  been  done  to  you  his  loving  subjects,  in  time  past.  And 
semblably,  my  Lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  King’s 
highness  giveth  unto  you  his  most  cordial  thanks,  as  well  for 
that  ye  have  agreed  and  given  your  assents  to  the  said 
subsidy,^  as  also  by  taking  long  pain,  travel,  study,  costs,  and 


^ There  is  an  obscure  allusion  to 
this  in  Skelton’s  contemporary  poem, 
whose  satire  in  its  bitterest  form 
dates  from  the  year  of  this  parlia- 
ment : — 

“ But  there  is  some  traverse 
Between  some  and  some, 

That  makes  our  lyre  (Wolsey)  so 
glum. 


It  is  somewhat  wrong 
That  his  beard  is  so  long ; 

He  mourneth  in  black  clothing.” 
Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? ver.  384. 

^ So,  in  the  parliament  of  1510, 
the  Commons, /with  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and.  Temporal,  grant  a supply 
of  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths ; 
and  in  that  case  also  the  Chancellor 
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charges  in  devising  such  statutes,  acts,  and  good  ordinances 
as  be  for  the  common  weal  of  this  his  realm.”  ^ 

The  words  are  remarkable  ; for  though  formally  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Crown  might  appear  in  many  respects  irrecon- 
cilable with  modern  notions  of  the  independence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  fatal  to  its  control  over  the  public  expendi- 
ture, this  explicit  assurance  that  the  money  they  had  granted 
should  be  employed  only  for  constitutional  purposes,  that  the 
King’s  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  the  injuries  to 
be  redressed  as  much  theirs  as  his,  was  in  effect  a distinct 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  principle  on  which  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House  are  founded.  That  the  sovereign 
was  as  much  a part  and  representative  of  the  nation  as  the 
Lords  or  the  Commons  themselves — that  the  Commons,  there- 
fore, as  the  express  image  ” and  concrete  expression  of  the 
feelings  and  principles  of  the  nation  as  a whole,  should  reflect 
the  wants,  opinions,  and  feelings  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a 
mere  part,  however  large — was  a juster  view  of  its  functions 
and  constitution  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  many 
modern  politicians.  Nor  would  there  ever  have  been  any 
necessity  to  have  fenced  and  guarded  its  just  rights  with  so 
many  ordinances  had  this  truth  been  always  as  clearly  recog- 
nized and  acted  on  as  it  was  on  this  occasion.^ 

In  a brief  and  lively  letter  to  his  friend  Creke,  Cromwell 
thus  sums  up  the  history  of  this  parliamentary  session  : ^ 

“ Supposing  ye  desire  to  know  the  news  current  in  these 
parts,  for  it  is  said  that  news  refresheth  the  spirit  of  life  ; 
wherefore  ye  shall  understand  that  by  long  time  I,  amongst 
others,  have  endured  a parliament  which  continued  by  the 
space  of  seventeen  whole  weeks,  vfhere  we  communed  of  war, 
peace,  strife,  contention,  debate,  murmur,  grudge,  riches, 
poverty,  penury,  truth,  falsehood,  justice,  equity,  &c.,  and 
also  how  a commonwealth  might  be  edified  and  also  continued 
within  our  realm.  Howbeit,  in  conclusion,  we  have  done  as 
our  predecessors  have  been  w^ont  to  do ; that  is  to  say,  as  well 
as  we  might,  and  left  where  we  began.  Ye  shall  also  under- 
stand the  duke  of  Suffolk,  furnished  with  a great  army,  goeth 


returns  thanks,  and  dissolves  it,  in 
the  King’s  name.  See  Parry’s 
“ Parliaments  of  England,”  p.  198. 

1 III.  2957. 

- It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Parry,  that 
when  the  King  was  informed  of  the 
opposition  made  by  one  of  the  members 
to  the  vote  of  supply,  he  threatened 


to  take  off  his  head.  “ On  the  next 
day,”  says  Mr.  Parry,  “ the  bill 
passes.”  Pari,  of  Eng.,  p.  201.  I can 
find  no  authority  whatever  for  this 
statement ; and  it  seems  to  me  quite 
irreconcilable  with  what  is  known 
of  the  debate. 

3 III.  3249,  Aug.  17. 
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over  in  all  goodly  haste,  whither  I know  not ; when  I know  I 
shall  advertise  you.  We  have  in  our  parliament  granted  unto 
the  King’s  highness  a right  large  subsidy,  the  like  whereof  was 
never  granted  in  this  realm.” 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  strictly.  Besides 
various  private  acts  affecting  the  family  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Sir  William  Compton,  and  others,  the  House  had 
been  employed  in  regulating  the  sale  of  woollen  cloths,  the 
dressing  of  worsteds,  the  reform  of  the  coinage,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  physicians  of  London,  and  the  privileges  to  be 
conceded  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  war. 

From  this  detailed  account  of  the  parliament  of  1523,  it 
will  be  seen  how  far  the  assertion  is  correct,  that  a new  spirit 
I was  infused  into  the  House  at  a later  period  of  the  reign, 
which  had  no  existence  in  Wolsey’s  administration.  So  little 
j jealousy,  it  has  been  urged,  was  entertained  of  the  power  of 
j the  Crown  before  1530,  so  distasteful  was  a residence  in 
I London  to  the  burgess  and  the  country  gentleman,  that  they 
were  comparatively  indifferent  to  their  parliamentary  duties, 
j Measures,  it  has  been  stated,  were  rarely  submitted  to  discus- 
j sion,  but  accepted  unchallenged  from  the  hands  of  authority  ; 

I and  further,  that,  to  enforce  their  attendance,  the  expenses  of 
j the  members  until  1530  had  to  be  defrayed  by  considerable 
i salaries,  and  their  presence  secured  by  compulsory  enact- 
i ments. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  these  considerable  salaries  ” were 
not  confined  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  reach  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 

: they  were  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  day  for  knights  of  the 
shire,  and  two  shillings  at  least  for  burgesses,  in  addition  to 
’ the  charges  of  going  and  coming ; and  they  continued  to  be 
' made  long  after  the  whole  line  of  the  Tudors  had  been  gathered 
: to  its  rest.^  Secondly,  as  to  the  statute  of  6 Henry  VIII.,  to 
, which  reference  has  been  made  as  enforcing  the  attendance 
i of  reluctant  members,  the  exact  words  of  the  enactment  will 
' show  more  clearly  its  true  character  and  purport.  ^‘Forso- 
much,”  says  the  statute,  as  commonly  in  the  end  of  every 
parliament  divers  and  many  great  and  weighty  matters,  as 
well  touching  the  pleasure,  weal,  and  surety  of  our  sovereign 

i ^ According  to  Mr.  Parry,  Andrew  by  the  sheriffs  on  the  places  repre- 
‘ Marvel,  M.P.  for  Hull  in  the  reign  of  sented,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
Queen  Anne,  was  the  last  person  who  be  uniformly  paid.  Besides,  what 
received  these  wages.  (Parliaments,  member  would  enforce  them  if  they 
etc.,  p.  200,  note.)  As  they  were  levied  fell  into  arrears  ? 
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lord  the  King,  as  the  common  weal  of  this  his  realm  and 
subjects,  are  to  he  treated,  communed  of,  and  by  authority  of 
parliament  to  be  concluded;  so  it  is  that  divers  knights  of 
shires,  citizens  for  cities,  burgesses,  &c.,  long  time  before  the 
end  of  the  said  parliament,  of  their  own  authority,  depart  and 
go  home  into  their  countries,  whereby  the  said  great  and  , 
weighty  matters  are  many  times  greatly  delayed ; ” — be  it  j 
enacted,  that  from  henceforth  no  member  shall  depart  or  | 
absent  himself  without  licence  of  the  Speaker  and  the  House,  | 
on  pain  of  losing  his  wages.  I 

The  object,  then,  of  this  enactment  was  not,  as  has  been  | 
rej)resented,  to  bring  reluctant  members  of  distant  boroughs  | 
and  counties  to  London,  and  secure  their  attendance  in  parlia-  | 
ment,  but  to  prevent  them,  when  there,  from  departing  before  | 
the  session  was  ended,  without  leave  of  the  House.  Before  j 
1514  the  members  returned  to  their  homes  before  the  sessions 
closed  without  leave,  as  at  a later  period  with  leave.  Un- 
doubtedly then,  as  now,  their  zeal  and  attendance  would  be 
quickened  when  questions  of  the  deepest  and  widest  interest  ' 
fell  under  debate.  Burgesses  and  country  gentlemen  who  : 
might  think  that  discussions  about  cordwainers  or  “ draping 
of  worsteds  ” could  very  well  be  settled  in  their  absence, 
would  require  no  threat  of  forfeiting  their  wages  if  they  refused  ^ 
to  attend  in  their  places  when  the  papal  supremacy,  or  the 
impeachment  of  the  clergy,  constituted  the  exciting  topics  of  ■ 
the  day. 

Convocation,  as  usual,  was  summoned  by  the  Archbishop 
concurrently  with  the  parliament,  and  assembled  in  St.  Paul’s. 
On  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  the  Cardinal,  after  mass,  cited 
the  clergy,  by  virtue  of  his  legatine  authority,  to  appear  before 
him  at  Westminster.^  An  objection  was  raised  against  the 
legality  of  these  proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  the  clergy  i 
had  been  previously  cited  to  appear  before  the  Archbishop. 
The  objection  was  allowed ; a new  summons  was  issued  for  j 
the  7th  of  May.^  The  convocation,  consisting  of  the  two 
provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury,  again  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  granted  to  the  King  a moiety  of  one  ' 
year’s  revenue  of  all  benefices  in  England,  to  be  levied  in  five 
years.^  Of  that  grant  I shall  speak  presently. 

This  assertion  of  his  legatine  authority  exposed  the 
Cardinal  to  great  obloquy.^  Skelton,  at  that  time  the  most 


1 III.  3024. 

2 III.  3013. 


3 III.  3239. 

^ See  III.  3024. 
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popular  poet  in  England,  the  most  audacious  and  unsparing 
critic  of  the  Cardinal’s  fame  and  conduct,  expressed  his  own 
sense,  and  that  of  many  others,  in  an  epigram  repeated  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other  : — ■ 

“ Gentle  Paul,  lay  down  thy  sweard, 

For  Peter  of  Westminster  hath  shaven  thy  beard.”  ^ 

Nor  did  so  large  a grant  pass  without  fierce  opposition.  It 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Polydore  Vergil^ — and  we  may 
trust  him  for  the  facts  (since,  as  Dean  of  Wells,  he  would  have 
taken  his  place  in  convocation),  though  not  for  the  malicious 
insinuations  he  mixes  up  with  them — that  the  grant  was 
energetically  opposed  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Kochester.  Eowland  Phillips,  the  celebrated 
vicar  of  Croydon,  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  age, 
signalized  himself  at  first  by  his  determined  hostility  ; but  by 
the  machinations  of  Wolsey,  says  Vergil,  was  induced  to 
absent  himself,  much  to  the  loss  of  his  reputation.  It  had 
been  computed  that  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  Commons 
would  produce  800,000Z.  It  would  be  important  to  discover 
on  what  data  this  estimate  w^as  founded ; for,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  policy,  this  first  attempt  at  taxation  on  a 
scientific  and  impartial  basis  is  a conspicuous  proof  of  the 
genius  and  extraordinary  audacity  of  Wolsey.  After  all  the 
studies  of  the  economists  during  the  last  two  centuries,  we 
have  reverted  to  the  principles  and  almost  to  the  practice  of 
the  great  minister,  who,  with  no  complete  statistics,  no  means, 
no  organization,  such  as  modern  financiers  can  abundantly 
command,  struck  out  in  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  under 
the  pressure  of  a great  war,  a financial  scheme,  which  has 
never  yet  been  surpassed  in  the  sweep  and  fairness  of  its 
operation,  or  the  general  correctness  of  its  theory.  That  he 
should  have  stood  alone,  that  alone  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
from  the  clergy  and  the  laity  he  should  have  carried  this  pro- 
ject, are  indications  of  confidence  in  his  powers,  and  in  the 
fertility  of  his  resources.  Three  measures  had  to  be  passed — 
all  equally  difficult,  in  the  fairness  and  equity  of  their  inci- 
dence, all  alike  sure  to  provoke  strong  opposition,  and  encounter 
the  pressure  brought  against  them  by  the  most  influential 
classes  in  the  realm.  To  no  clamour  and  no  combinations  did 
Wolsey  yield.  That  he  was  justified  in  his  anticipations, 
although,  in  the  strong  prejudices  of  his  opponents,  the 

^ Preserved  in  Hall,  p.  657. 
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burthens  imposed  by  him  were  considered  fatal  to  England,  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  national  prosperity  was  not  im- 
paired by  them. 

Of  these  measures,  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  House  ol 
Commons  consisted  of  a graduated  tax  on  real  and  personal 
property,  commencing  at  five  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  in  four 
years.  The  tax  fell  much  more  heavily  on  the  clergy,  being 
no  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  income  tax,  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments in  five  years.  But  besides  these  grants,  a property 
tax,  in  the  shape  of  a loan,  had  been  already  arranged,  before 
Parliament  met,  and  its  execution  entrusted  to  certain  com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  King’s  sign  manual/  These 
officers  had  orders  to  distribute  themselves  in  different  hundreds 
and  wapentakes.  Without  creating  alarm,  or  betraying  their 
intentions,  they  were  empowered  to  make  a survey  of  every 
man’s  property,  and  receive  declarations  on  oath.  If  such 
declarations  were  not  satisfactory,  they  could  examine  the 
neighbours  of  the  declarator  as  to  the  value  of  his  possessions 
by  common  report,  extending  their  inquiries  to  spiritual 
dignities,  benefices,  brotherhoods,  guilds,  hospitals,  mer- 
chandise, implements,  including  property  of  every  kind  ; 
church  plate,  jewels,  and  shrines  excepted.  Artificers  and 
journeymen  moving  from  place  to  place  were  to  be  included 
in  the  returns.  Spiritual  persons  were  appointed  to  take,  in' 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  the  oath  of 
such  spiritual  men  as  objected  to  take  an  oath  before  temporal 
men.  The  scruples  of  masters  and  fellows  of  colleges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  bound  by  their  statutes  not  to  divulge  their 
property,  were  duly  regarded.  They  were  exempted  from  the 
inquisitorial  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  Wolsey  himself 
determined  the  rate  of  their  contributions ; with  what  un- 
sparing equity  will  be  seen  below. 

On  property  of  201.  and  reaching  to  800L  (in  modern 
equivalents,  200Z.  to  3,000h,)  the  rating  was  fixed  at  10  per 
cent.  On  property  from  800L  to  1,000L,  it  was  18J  per  cent. 
On  higher  sums  than  these  the  rating  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  commissioners.  They  were,  besides,  to  urge,  if 
possible,’ the  immediate  payment  of  the  loan,  on  promise  of; 
repayment  out  of  the  grants  to  be  made  in  the  forthcoming 
Parliament. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  maintenance  of  the  war  in 
Flanders  and  Scotland,  with  the  expenses  for  the  navy,  would 

^ III.  2484. 
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amount  in  six  months  to  372,404L  18s.  The  subsidy 

granted  by  the  clergy  was  estimated  to  produce  in  one  year 
24,000L  ; of  the  laity,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  figures, 
104,285?.  18s. 

Many  of  the  items  of  the  loan  thus  levied  on  the  clergy 
deserve  the  reader’s  attention.  It  is  clear  that  Wolsey  had 
no  intention  of  sparing  his  own  order.  The  charge  upon 
himself  amounted  to  4,000?.  (from  40,000?.  to  50,000?.  in 
modern  computation);  on  the  Archbishop  to  1,000?.;  on  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  2,000?. ; on  London  (only  lately  con- 
secrated), to  333?.  6s.  8c?.  ; Norwich,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Lichfield, 
Exeter,  and  Chichester,  paid  1,000?.  each  ; the  rest  smaller 
sums. 

The  Abbots  of  Abingdon  and  Bury  paid  1,333?.  6s.  M. 
each ; Westminster,  Beading,  Kamsay,  and  Glastonbury, 
1,000?.  each ; St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury,  and  Gloucester, 
666?.  13s.  M.  each ; the  rest,  sums  varying  from  500?, 
to  20?. 

Each  of  the  priories  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  St. 
Swithin’s,  Winchester,  and  Ely,  were  taxed  666?.  13s.  4c?. ; 
Lewes,  500?. ; Leeds,  Durham,  Coventry,  Worcester,  Walsing- 
ham,  333?.  6s.  8c?.  each ; the  rest,  in  smaller  sums. 

The  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  was  charged  1,000?. ; of  Wilton, 
Sion,  and  Barking,  333?.  6s.  8c?.  each  ; and  the  rest,  sums 
varying  from  200?.  to  133?.  6s.  8c?. 

Of  the  cathedral  chapters,  Salisbury  was  taxed  at  500?. ; 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St.  Paul’s,  333?.  6s,  8c?.  each ; the  others 
in  smaller  sums. 

Of  collegiate  churches,  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  and 
Windsor  paid  333?.  6s.  8c?.  each;  Eton  and  Winchester, 
200?. 

In  the  university  of  Oxford  the  highest  sum  of  333?.  6s.  8c?. 
was  paid  by  Magdalen  and  New  College.  All  Souls  was 
charged  200?. ; Merton  and  Corpus,  severally,  133?.  6s.  8c?. 
The  rest  paid  sums  varying  from  100?.  to  40?.  At  Cambridge, 
King’s  and  King’s  Hall  were  assessed  at  833?.  6s.  8c?.  each  ; 


^ That  is,  for  the  army  in  Flanders, 
consisting  of  26,000  foot  and  8,000 
horse,  292,689Z.  6s.  4d. ; for  the  army 
against  Scotland,  47,460L  ; for  the 
navy,  27,302L  5s.  8d. ; for  the  garrison 
at  Calais,  4,9531.  6s.  8d.  See  No. 
2743. 


the  province  of  York,  being  the  first 
fifth,  produced  3,932b  19s.  8d.  Sup- 
posing the  same  rate  was  observed, 
the  clergy  of  the  northern  province 
would  pay,  in  the  course  of  five  years, 
19,664b  18s.  4d.,  in  addition  to  the 
loans. 


See  III.  2483.  The  subsidy  in 
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Queen’s,  at  2001. ; St.  John’s  and  Christ’s,  at  lOOZ. ; Benet,  | 
at  66L  13s.  4d.  | 

On  individual  clergymen  the  burthen  must  have  fallen 
with  extreme  severity.  The  Archdeacons  of  Eichmond  and 
Lincoln,  Dr.  Chambre,  the  King’s  physician,  and  our  old 
friend  Peter  Carmelianus,  poet  and  lutanist,  had  to  contribute 
severally  333Z.  6s.  8d. ; whilst  Polydore  Vergil,  the  historian, , 
Dr.  Denton,  chaplain  to  Mary  the  French  Queen,  Dr.  Taylor,  I 
clerk  to  the  Parliament,  Mr.  Larke — whose  connection  with  i 
Wolsey  is  well  known — were  severally  rated  at  2001.^  i 

In  judging  of  the  magnitude  of  these  sums  it  is  necessary 
to  hear  in  mind  that  they  must  not  only  be  increased  tenfold  ' 
in  order  to  raise  them  to  their  present  equivalents,  but  that  : i 
they  had  to  be  paid  in  current  coin.  Whatever  the  scarcity  • i 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  it  :d 
does  not  appear  that  the  commissioners  had  any  power  toD 
make  any  change  in  the  mode  or  date  of  payment ; and  as  >1 
there  must  have  been  at  times  a scarcity  in  the  currency,  the  j 
sums  paid  rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  nominaP 
rates.  There  are  no  exact  means  at  present  for  deciding  on  : 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  laity ; but  in  a paper  of  a later  ^ 
date  than  1522  or  1523  the  following  sums  are  set  down 
against  the  names  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whether  repre-  ; 
senting  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  loans  contributed  by  them  ■ 

I cannot  decide.  Lord  Arundel,  Lord  Dacre  of  the  North,  the  ; 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Master  Palmer,  the  Steelyard  of  London,  ; 
are  charged  1,000L  each ; the  Italian  merchants,  2,000?. ; Sir 
William  Saye,  Lady  Parr,  Lord  Clifford,  the  executors  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell,  1,000  marks  each ; the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 500?. ; Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  Lord  Marney,  and  others, 
200?.  each  ; ^ and  so  of  many  others. 

Taxation  so  oppressive,  and  yet  so  general,  argues  either 
the  greatest  boldness  in  the  minister  who  projected  it,  of  which  i 
we  have  no  parallel  in  history,  or  his  well-founded  belief  in 
the  prosperity  and  elasticity  of  the  nation.  Perhaps  both.  If  ! 
also  it  be  remembered  that  this  pressure  was  to  last  five  t 
years,  at  a period  when  agriculture  was  less  assisted  by  i 
science  than  it  is  at  present,  and  when  a bad  harvest  entailed  i 
distress  which  no  commerce* could  relieve,  it  wiU  appear  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  hazard  incurred  by 
Wolsey.  Whatever  might  be  the  hardship  or  the  temporary 
evils  entailed  by  these  measures,  the  whole  weight  of  their 


^ III.  2483. 
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responsibility  fell  on  his  shoulders.  He  might  urge  in  his  own 
defence  that  he  was  one  only  of  the  King’s  advisers,  that  the 
Council  and  the  Parliament  sanctioned  and  shared  in  those 
proceedings.  Such  a defence  availed  nothing ; it  was  felt  that 
in  reality  his  brain  alone  had  conceived  and  concerted  these 
measures,  that  to  his  energy  and  to  his  authority  they  owed 
their  existence.  Whilst  the  King,  from  policy  or  dislike  to 
business,  was  scarcely  seen,  often  spent  whole  days  in  the 
chase, ^ and,  Tudor-like,  incurred  no  responsibility,  he  could, 
like  a Deus  ex  machina,  when  the  storm  beat  too  vehemently, 
graciously  interpose,  and  exclaim,  in  language  suited  to  the 
gods  of  Epicurus — 

“ Taxation  ! 

Wherein  ? And  what  taxation  ? lord  Cardinal, 

You  that  are  blamed  for  it  alike  with  us, 

Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? ” 

1 See  III.  942,  950,  957,  1558,  2049, 
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CHAPTEK  XVII. 

INVASION  OF  FRANCE. 

The  war  with  France  was  now  resumed  with  great  animosity  j 
and  vigour.  In  August,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  1 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  the 
invasion.  Cooler  and  less  interested  heads  than  Henry  YIII. 
might  have  reckoned  on  the  fall  of  that  kingdom  as  imminent, 
and  the  coronation  of  an  English  sovereign  at  St.  Denis  as 
more  real  than  a day-dream.  In  one  of  his  most  characteristic  I 
letters  to  Wolsey,  More  has  touched  off  this  settled  persuasion 
of  the  King  in  his  graphic  way.  When  More  was  acting  as  \ 
secretary,  and  was  soliciting  the  King  to  sign  certain  papers  J 
just  received  from  the  Cardinal  which  required  expedition, 

“ his  Grace  laughed,  and  said,  ‘ Nay,  by  my  soul,  that  will  i 
not  be,  for  this  is  my  removing  day  soon  at  (to)  Newhall.  ^ 
1 will  read  the  remnant  at  night.’  ” At  night,  that  is,  six 
o’clock,  after  the  King  had  dined.  More  again  presented  him- 
self with  his  portfolio.  The  King  signified  his  readiness  to 
sign.  “ Whereupon,”  continues  More,  at  my  parting  from  his 
Grace  yesternight,  I received  from  your  Grace  a letter,  addressed 
unto  his,  with  which  I forthwith  returned  unto  his  Grace  in 
the  Queen’s  chamber,  where  his  Grace  read  openly  my  lord 
Admiral’s  ^ letter  to  the  Queen’s  grace,  which  marvellously  i 

rejoiced  in  the  good  news,  and  specially  in  that,  that  the  ‘ 

French  King  should  be  now  toward  a tutor,  and  his  realm  to 
have  a governor.  In  the  communication  whereof,  which  lasted  : 
about  one  hour,  the  King’s  grace  said  that  he  trusted  in  God 
to  be  their  governor  himself,  and  that  they  should  by  this 
means  make  a way  for  him,  as  king  Richard  did  for  his  father 

By  various  letters  received  from  French  correspondents  8 

^ Surrey.  this  realm  tliat  then  it  may  prove  so; 

^ State  Pap.  i.  110.  More’s  remark  and  else  in  the  stead  thereof  I pray  i 
is  honourable  to  his  good  feelings  and  God  send  his  Grace  an  honourable  and 
sagacity  : “I  pray  God,”  he  says,  profitable  peace.”  And  this  when  the  ; 
“ if  it  be  good  for  his  Grace  and  for  war  had  barely  commenced. 
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and  spies,  the  King  had  been  led  to  believe  that  France  was 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  its  monarch  ; that  the  old  dynasty  in 
Normandy  and  Gnienne,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
would  be  more  palatable  to  the  inhabitants,  worn  down  by 
oppressive  taxation  and  the  violence  of  mercenary  troops, 

! than  the  rule  of  their  native  sovereign.  Such  reports  appeared 
I to  be  countenanced  by  the  revolt  of  Bourbon  and  other  noble- 
men of  his  party.  Kesisting  all  the  offers  of  Francis  for 
accommodation.  Bourbon  had  persisted  in  his  sullen  resolu- 
' tion.  Trusting  either  to  the  generosity  of  Francis  L,  or  his 
unwillingness  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Bourbon  had  fluttered 
in  the  rear  of  the  King’s  army,  now  far  advanced  on  its  road 
to  Lyons  in  the  direction  of  Italy.  Escape  had  been  easy  at 
any  time,  yet  Bourbon  did  not  attempt  to  escape.  His  capture 
j was  no  less  easy,  and  yet  Francis  made  no  effort  to  detain 
him.  He  was  certainly  aware  of  the  Duke’s  treason.  To 
what,  then,  must  we  attribute  such  apparent  irresolution  on 
one  side,  such  audacious  disregard  to  safety  on  the  other  ? 
If  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  Francis  was  reluctant  to  offer 
violence  to  one  so  nobly  allied  and  so  popular  as  Bourbon. 
Perhaps,  also,  he  was  yet  uncertain  of  the  full  extent  of  his 
conspiracy,  and  how  far  other  nobles  were  implicated  in  it. 
There  still  remained  enough  of  the  old  spirit  of  feudalism  in 
France  to  make  it  perilous  to  seize  a suzerain  of  Bourbon’s 
wealth  and  importance  in  the  midst  of  his  estates.  Bourbon 
at  a distance  from  the  Bourbonnois  could  not  so  easily  elude 
justice.  Lured  into  the  King’s  presence  under  the  promise  of 
commanding  the  vanguard  in  Italy,  he  w^ould  be  removed  from 
the  neighbourhood  where  his  strength  was  greatest,  and  might 
then  be  safely  apprehended.  On  the  other  hand.  Bourbon 
j himself,  powerful  in  the  midst  of  friends  and  dependants, 

I could  only  dictate  terms  to  Charles  V.  and  Henry  YIII.,  marry 
i|;  the  sister  of  one,  and  take  the  pay  of  the  other,  if  he  wtis  able 
Jj  to  set  Francis  at  defiance,  and  persuade  others  to  join  in  his 
defection.  In  September  he  threw  off  the  mask.  While 
Francis  was  staying  at  Grenoble,  a page  betrayed  Bourbon 

|ii  and  his  confederates.^  Francis  returned  instantly  to  Lyons, 
j apprehended  St.  Vallier  and  others ; and  for  the  time  of 
their  being  in  his  presence  showed  unto  them  good  visage,  as 
1 though  he  had  nothing  known ; but  before  they  came  to  their 
i'j  lodgings  they  were  attached.”  The  head  and  leader  was  still 
i:  at  large.  One  Perrot^  w^as  despatched  to  apprehend  the 

; ^ III.  3392.  ^ Perrot  de  Warthy. 
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Duke,  and  bring  bim  into  the  King’s  presence.  The  Duke 
returned  for  answer,  ''that  right  shortly  the  King  should  both 
hear  of  him  and  see  him  also.”  Within  a few  hours  after  he 
had  escaped  in  disguise,  and  the  opportunity  which  Francis 
failed  to  take  at  the  flood,  now  ebbed  away,  never  to  return. 

When  the  treason  was  known,  France  was  in  an  uproar. 
It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  at  first  how  far  the  defection 
had  extended.  Uncertain  of  his  movements,  distrustful  of 
his  nobles,  Francis  shut  himself  up  for  a time  within  the 
gates  of  Lyons. ^ Vendome,  next  in  authority  and  influence  to 
Bourbon,  was  detained  in  a sort  of  honourable  imprisonment.^ 
Lorraine  was  suspected.  Arrests  were  made  from  day  to  day. 
Not  only  the  expedition  into  Italy,  on  which  Francis  had  set 
his  heart,  was  now  effectually  stopped ; but  the  Duke,  popular 
wherever  Francis  was  unpopular,  proved  a formidable  acces- 
sion to  the  hostile  combinations  by  which  France  was  menaced. 
It  was  necessary  to  dissemble.  To  win  the  Duke  back  at  any 
concession,  Francis  offered  Bourbon  the  hand  of  Madame 
Kenee.^  He  proposed  to  meet  Bourbon  with  six  gentlemen 
only,  and  settle  the  terms  of  their  agreement.  He  promised 
never  to  trouble  Bourbon  in  any  way,  to  allow  him  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  all  his  lands  in  France,  and  even  to  let 
him  serve  the  King  of  England  or  the  Emperor,  provided  it 
was  not  against  himself  or  his  kingdom.  But  Bourbon  re- 
mained inexorable.  The  King,  he  replied,  and  the  Emperor, 
might  do  as  they  pleased ; but  as  for  himself,  nothing  should 
ever  induce  him  to  trust  Francis  again,  or  make  peace  with 
him  on  any  terms.  To  put  an  effectual  end  to  all  further 
com.munication,  he  bade  the  envoy  depart  at  once,  with  this 
assurance,  that  if  any  more  such  messengers  were  sent  to  him 
from  the  French  King  he  would  certainly  hang  them.^ 

While  these  difficulties  and  dangers  sprung  up  Hydra-like 
in  the  court,  the  camp,  in  Paris,  and  the  provinces,  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  been  actively  and  successfully  employed  in 
surrounding  the  perplexed  monarch  with  a network  of 
hostilities.  The  aid  of  the  Swiss  had  been  effectually 
neutralized  ; Venice,  formerly  the  faithful  ally  and  humble 
dependant  of  France,  had  been  induced  by  Pace  to  abandon 
its  former  faith,  and  join  the  league  against  the  Christian 
King. 

To  detach  the  Venetians  from  France  was  a measure  of 


^ HI.  3380. 
“ HI.  3533. 


3 III.  3532. 
^ III.  3498. 
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prime  necessity ; not  so  much  for  their  mercantile  importance 
as  for  the  influence  of  their  example  on  the  rest  of  Italy. 
They  had  always  been  the  warmest  and  most  constant  allies 
of  France.  They  had  frequently  been  solicited  and  threatened 
by  the  late  and  the  present  Emperor,  but  without  effect.  The 
imperial  ambassadors  at  Venice  had  spent  weeks  in  alternately 
menacing  them  with  the  Emperor’s  displeasure,  or  alluring 
them  by  the  promise  of  his  gratitude.  In  vain.  The  Seignory 
remained  unmoved ; it  despised  the  one,  it  distrusted  the  other. 
As  usual,  the  imperial  envoys  haggled  for  money.  They  desired 
a loan — ‘‘  a recognition,”  as  Pace  calls  it — “ of  500,000  ducats 
to  be  made  to  the  Emperor.”  The  Venetians  offered  200,000 
ducats,  to  be  paid  in  ten  years.  The  smallness  of  the  sum 
was  bad  enough,  the  delay  worse.  At  last  they  consented  to 
abandon  France,  and  join  the  confederacy  against  her ; but 
not  until  they  had  extorted  a promise  from  Pace  that  he 
would  obtain  a commission  from  the  King  of  England  to  act 
as  conservator  of  the  peace  and  mediator  in  any  difficulties 
that  might  happen  to  arise.  They  desired  the  English 
ambassador  to  signify  to  his  master,  that  nothing  had  induced 
them  to  this  agreement  with  the  Emperor  so  much  as  their 
wish  to  preserve  the  amity  of  England.  Let  the  compliment 
count  for  what  it  is  wwth  ; it  is  evident  that  Pace  was  the 
main  instrument  of  the  league,  and  without  him  it  would 
never  have  been  concluded.^ 

The  decision  of  the  Seignory  had  been  probably  quickened 
by  a measure  deemed  justifiable  in  those  days.  By  the  usages 
of  war,  the  limits  of  which  were  not  then  very  strictly  defined, 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  the  Venetian  galleys  trading  to 
England  on  the  security  of  mutual  amity.  They  were  detained 
under  various  pretences  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  a hostile 
power.  In  vain  Suriano,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  urged 
upon  Wolsey  the  propriety  of  releasing  them.  The  Venetian 
galleys,  he  wrote,  detained  day  by  day  at  Southampton  are 
irreparably  injured.  The  crews  have  deserted  the  ships;  some 
are  perishing  with  hunger,  others  are  compelled  to  beg  their 
bread ; most  of  the  sailors  are  returning  in  the  ships  of  the 
Genoese  merchants,  and  there  will  not  be  men  enough  to  man 

^ See  III.  2847.  Even  tlie  im-  mention  how  much  the  Emperor  was 
perial  prothonotarj  Caracciolo,  who  indebted  for  success  to  the  “ sagacity, 
cannot  always  conceal  his  vexation  at  prudence,  and  dexterity  of  Pace  in 
the  little  CLtimation  had  of  himself  or  bringing  these  negociations  to  a satis- 
his  master  by  the  Venetians,  admits  factory  conclusion.”  See  Bergenroth’s 
it  would  be  “ sacrilege”  if  he  did  not  Calend.  ii.  No.  579  ; also  566. 
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the  galleys.  The  masters,  he  said,  had  spent  all  their  money 
during  their  long  detention,  and  their  goods  were  spoiled  by 
worms  and  moths. ^ His  remonstrances  were  unavailing.  If 
the  Venetians  were  not  friends  and  allies  with  England,  they 
must  be  considered  and  treated  as  its  enemies.  They  must 
then  make  up  their  minds  to  redeem  their  losses  by  sacrificing 
their  friendship  with  France,  or  redouble  them  if  they  adhered 
to  their  ancient  alliance.  The  Seignory  preferred  the  former 
alternative;  and  its  defection  for  a time  struck  a death-blow 
to  French  supremacy  in  Italy.  ‘‘We  shall  soon  leave  the 
French  King  without  a friend,”  wrote  Pace  to  Wolsey  in  the 
moment  of  triumph ; “ the  Gallic  eagle  before  long  will  not 
have  a single  feather  to  fly  with.”^  The  embargo  was  taken 
off  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  hut  not  before  the  favour- 
able resolution  of  the  Seignory  had  been  known.  The  final 
adjustment  of  the  terms  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Venetians  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  Doge,  and  other 
causes,  until  the  29th  of  July.  But  long  before  that  date 
Francis  saw  his  sun  sinking  rapidly  in  the  peninsula.  In  a 
letter  to  Pace  Wolsey  informs  him  that  the  King  had  dis- 
charged the  Venetian  galleys,  and  allowed  them  to  depart ; a 
favour,  he  thinks,  which  ought  to  be  “thankfully  accepted 
and  substantially  regarded  ” ! But  with  this  agreeable  in- 
telligence he  coupled  the  announcement,  that  after  the  en- 
larging of  the  said  galleys,  as  the  King  was  fitting  out  a fleet 
at  Portsmouth,  which  lacked  certain  pieces  of  artillery,  “ I of 
myself,  without  any  consent  of  their  ambassadors  here  resident, 
or  [of]  the  patrons  of  the  galleys,  willing  for  the  love  that  I 
bore  them  to  show  a confirmation  of  their  good  minds  towards 
the  King’s  grace,  took  upon  me  to  borrow  out  of  the  said 
galleys  six  great  pieces  of  artillery ; that  is  to  say,  of  every 
galley  two  pieces,  trusting  that  the  said  Duke  and  Senate  will 
be  contented”!^  Such  are  the  liberties  and  the  duties  of 
friendship. 

In  the  face  of  so  formidable  a combination,  a king  of  less 
spirit  or  rpore  prudence  than  Francis  would  have  succumbed, 
and  made  terms  with  his  enemies.  And  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation Charles  was  at  all  events  ready  to  listen.  He  had 
no  desire  for  the  conquest  of  France,  least  of  all  to  share  it 
with  his  powerful  ally,  and  his  more  powerful  minister,  who 

^ Nov.  23,  1522.  Compare  also  relinqiietxir.” — No.  2S47- 
No.  2555.  * III.  2863. 

2 “ Nulla  peuna  qua  volet  Gallo 
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was  too  cautious  to  be  deceived,  too  cold  to  be  blinded,  by  the 
Emperor’s  protestations.^  In  the  hours  of  their  most  intimate 
alliance  the  Cardinal  never  scrupled  to  treat  as  chimerical  the 
ample  professions  of  the  Emperor,  the  prodigious  armies  he 
was  raising,  the  sums  he  engaged  himself  to  pay.  His  ambas- 
sadors fretted,  bristled  up,  and  chafed  at  these  repeated 
indignities,  and  never  scrupled  to  repeat  them  with  interest  to 
the  Emperor.^  But  their  anger  and  their  explanations  were 
alike  unheeded.  Wolsey  was  convinced  that  the  Emperor 
either  would  not,  or  more  probably  could  not,  help  either 
himself  or  his  friends.  The  despatches  of  Sampson  and 
Jerningham  from  the  Emperor’s  court  left  no  room  for  doubt 
on  that  subject.^ 

But  Francis  would  neither  abandon  his  enterprise,  nor 
bate  an  inch  of  his  pretensions.  Though  he  must  have  known 
that  he  was  not  popular,  and  had  not  deserved  popularity ; 
though  his  extravagance,  his  reckless  ambition,  his  disastrous 
government,  joined  to  the  avarice  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  had 
alienated  from  him  the  affection  of  his  kingdom; — he  deter- 
mined, in  this  most  trying  moment  of  his  fortunes,  to  throw 
himself  on  the  patriotism  of  his  subjects.  The  magnitude  of 
the  danger  was,  in  fact,  his  best  security.  The  time  was  not 
so  distant  but  that  the  memory  of  what  France  had  suffered 
through  the  disaffection  of  its  great  feudal  nobles,  and  their 
alliance  with  England,  was  comparatively  recent — recent,  and 
still  bitter.  Communal  France  and  feudal  France  still  flowed 
on  like  two  parallel  streams,  side  by  side,  but  their  waters 
scarcely  intermingled.  A war  with  England,  a dread  of  dis- 
memberment, the  imperilment  of  their  own  independence  in 
the  captivity  of  their  King;  these  were  powerful  incentives 
to  union,  irresistible  arguments  for  consolidation,  a genesis  of 
internal  strength  and  vigour.  They  carried  France  in  com- 
parative safety,  not  only  through  all  the  imprudence  and 
excesses  of  such  a reign  as  that  of  Francis  I.,  but  through  the 
I mad  follies  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  devastating  wars  of  the 
L Huguenots.  Out  of  the  winepress  of  the  17th  century  Germany 
t emerged  weak,  trembling,  and  disorganized;  England,  dis- 
‘ membered  of  its  national  head  and  national  church  ; France, 
as  the  dictator  of  the  Old  World,  and,  but  for  the  senseless 
1 ambition  of  its  rulers,  little  less  than  absolute  monarch  of  the 
New. 

1 III.  2881.  ^ III-  3064. 

® See  Spinelly,  No.  3532. 
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On  the  24th  of  August  ^ the  Duke  of  Suffolk  crossed  over  to 
Calais  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  which,  as  Wolsey  in- 
formed Sampson  and  Jerningham,  had  been  despatched  from 
these  shores  for  a hundred  years.^  He  was  joined  in  the  first 
week  of  September^  by  3,000  horse  of  the  Low  Countries, 
4,000  lanceknights,  waggons  and  limoners  ” for  transporting 
the  troops,  commanded  by  Count  de  Buren.  To  assist  in  the 
invasion,  10,000  Almains,  under  Felix  Count  Furstemherg, 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Bresse,  on  the  eastern  frontier ; 
whilst  the  Emperor,  as  usual  behindhand,  had  arranged  to 
occupy  Guienne.^  As  usual  also,  the  requisite  number  of 
horses  and  “limoners”  to  be  provided  by  Alargaret  of  Savoy 
were  not  forthcoming  at  the  critical  moment.^  Indifferent  to 
the  war,  or  more  probably  unwilling  to  bear  any  part  in  the 
burthens  of  it,  the  Flemish  subjects  of  Charles  excused  them- 
selves from  furnishing  the  necessary  contingents.  Disaffected 
and  ill  paid,  the  Germans  under  Count  Furstemherg  clamoured 
for  wages ; were  ready  to  leave  their  ranks  and  return.  It  had 
been  stipulated  at  the  outset  that  the  Emperor  should  advance 
them  their  first  month’s  pay ; but  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
in  no  condition  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Eemonstrances  were 
useless  ; it  was  incumbent  on  Henry  to  find  the  money  or 
abandon  the  enterprise,  after  he  had  proceeded  so  far  and 
incurred  so  much  trouble  and  expense.  He  preferred  the 
former,  and  transmitted  the  pay  for  10,000  lanceknights. 
Again  he  experienced  the  bad  faith  of  his  confederate.  After 
the  money  had  been  advanced,  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
available  force  under  Count  Felix,  instead  of  numbering  10,000 
did  not  exceed  6,000.  Many  had  deserted  already,  others  were 
preparing  to  follow  their  example.®  The  delay,  the  subter- 
fuges, the  transparent  apologies  of  Lady  Margaret  and  the 
Emperor’s  ambassadors,  proved  a sore  trial  to  Wolsey’s 
temper. 

“His  Grace,”  writes  More  to  Wolsey,  “commanded  me  to 
write  unto  your  Grace,  on  his  behalf,  that  it  might  like  you  to 


^ III.  3381.  An  account  of  tlie 
captains  and  their  retinues  will  be 
found  at  No.  3288. 

2 According  to  No.  3288,  the  army 
which  crossed  under  Suffolk  consisted 
of  10,688  foot,  and  of  ordnance  1,648 ; 
in  all,  12,336.  These  numbers  were 
to  be  augmented  by  1,700  men  from 
Guisnes  and  Calais,  bringing  up  the 
total  to  14,036  men.  Hall  estimates 


it  at  13,100.  (Chron.,  p.  662.)  To 
these  we  must  add  De  Buren’s  con- 
tingent of  3,000  horse  and  4,000 
lanceknights. 

3 III.  3294. 

III.  3326. 

^ III.  3371 ; compare  also  Nos. 
3347,  3324,  and  3378. 

® III.  3490 ; compare  also  3308, 
3314,  3318,  3440. 
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take  the  pain  to  devise  a good  round  letter  unto  my  lady 
Margaret,  in  your  own  name,  to  stir  them  forward  in  the 
provision  of  such  things ; as  their  slackness  hitherto  much 
hath  hindered  the  common  affairs.  His  Highness  saith  that 
such  dealing  so  often  used,  and  never  otherwise,  may  well 
give  him  cause  hereafter  better  to  he  advised  ere  he  enter  into 
a charge  again  for  their  defence,  if  this  be  not  amended ; and 
so  he  required  your  Grace  to  write  unto  her.”  ^ 

All  this  time  Francis  was  shut  up  in  Lyons,  with  about 
25,000  foot  and  2,000  men-at-arms.^  The  rest  of  his  available 
forces  had  been  despatched  either  into  Scotland  to  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  or  into  Italy  to  recover  the  Milanese. 
With  the  exception  of  Boulogne,  Therouenne,  Dourlens,  and 
other  places  on  the  frontiers,  which  were  strongly  fortified,  the 
towns  in  the  interior  were  wholly  unprepared  for  a siege.  They 
had  neither  ramparts  nor  garrisons.  An  open  road  to  Paris 
offered  no  obstacle  to  the  enemy’s  progress.  To  amuse  his 
foes — to  delay,  if  possible,  the  time  (for  the  season  was  ad- 
vancing), and  retard  their  march — 'Francis  sent  La  Tremouille 
into  Picardy.  But  this  able  and  active  general  found  the 
whole  country  utterly  defenceless.  To  the  well  appointed  and 
disciplined  troops  of  Suffolk  and  De  Buren  he  had  nothing  to 
oppose  except  raw  and  hasty  levies  raised  from  the  untrained 
peasantry  in  the  pressure  of  the  hour.^ 

The  English  and  imperial  commanders  differed  as  to  the 
plan  of  operations.  Jealous  of  the  designs  of  Charles,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  employ  the  confederate  troops  for  his 
own  purposes,  without  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the 
allies,  Henry  had  resolved  on  besieging  Boulogne.  As 
touching  the  consultation  of  the  siege  to  be  laid  to  Boulogne 
or  abandoned,”  writes  More  to  Wolsey,  “ his  Highness  hath 
commanded  me  to  write  unto  your  Grace,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reasons  of  the  lord  Isilstein  (Buren)  with  the  mind  of 
my  lady  Margaret  and  the  Emperor  too,  his  Grace  is,  for  the 
prudent  reasons  mentioned  in  your  Grace’s  letter,  deter- 
minately  resolved  to  have  the  said  siege  experimented ; 
whereof,  as  your  Grace  writeth,  what  may  hap  to  fall,  who  but 
God  can  tell?  And  all  the  preparations  purveyed  for  that 
way,  to  be  now  suddenly  set  aside,  or  converted  where  they 
cannot  serve,  sending  his  army  far  off  into  the  enemy’s  land, 

^ III.  3346.  Moudes,  tom.  xxv.  p.  907),  from 

“ III.  3297.  maniiscript  authorities. 

^ See  M.  Miguet  (Revue  des  Deux 
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where  we  should  trust  to  their  provision,  of  whose  slackness  | 

and  hard  handling  proof  hath  been  had  ere  this,  and  yet  no  j 

proof  had  of  the  Duke’s  (Bourbon’s)  fastness,  his  Highness  g 

verily  thinketh,  as  your  Grace  hath  most  prudently  written,  | 

that  there  were  no  wisdom  therein.  And  his  Grace  saith,  jj 

that  your  Grace  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  where  ye  write  that 
the  Burgundians  would  be  upon  their  own  frontiers,  to  the  end 
our  money  should  he  spent  among  them,  and  their  frontiers  | 
defended,  and  themselves  resort  to  their  own  houses.”  ^ k 

The  Imperialists  objected  that  Boulogne  was  impregnable.^ 

If  their  opinion  were  well  founded,  the  truth  coincided  with  j] 

their  interests.  It  was  the  policy  of  Charles  to  conduct  the  ^ 

war  at  the  expense  of  his  ally.  If  his  troops  were  employed  ]){ 

in  besieging  Boulogne,  he  must  keep  other  garrisons  in  pay  to  te: 

protect  his  Flemish  subjects  on  the  French  frontier.  Second-  in 

ing  ostensibly  the  designs  of  England  upon  France,  he  was  p( 

contriving  to  throw  upon  the  English  king  the  protection  of  i 

his  Flemish  dominions.  Disengaged  from  the  necessity  of  g| 

their  defence,  he  could  concentrate  all  his  strength  on  the  Jn 

South,  secure  Navarre,  retake  Pampeluna,  and  extend  his 
dominions  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  So,  careful  of  his  own  gg 
interests,  he  fluttered  between  Burgos  and  Corunna,  perplex-  ijj 
ing  his  English  allies  by  his  apparent  irresolution,  and  callous  gj 


to  their  reproaches. 

For  reasons  not  clearly  ascertained — probably  at  the 
suggestion  of  Bourbon,  from  whom  Sir  John  Bussell  had  now 
returned — certainly  from  no  undue  partiality  to  the  Emperor’s 
interests,  as  M.  Michelet  erroneously  surmises — Wolsey  was 
induced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  laying  siege  to  Boulogne.  His 
letter  to  the  King  announcing  and  apologizing  for  that  change 
has  not  been  preserved  ; ^ but  the  tenor  of  it  may  be  gathered 
from  a letter  written  by  More  to  Wolsey  at  the  King’s  com- 
mand. It  is  equally  honourable  to  the  great  minister  and  his 
royal  master,  and  will  help  to  dissipate  the  misconceptions 
industriously  circulated  and  lately  revived  to  the  prejudice  of 
both.  Fol  that  reason  I give  the  more  important  portions  of 
it  at  length  : — ^ 

“ It  may  like  your  good  Grace  to  be  advertised  that  the 
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^ Sept.  12.  the  monarch  happened  to  be  at  the 

2 III.  3315-3320.  time.  When  these  residences  were  li 

® Much  of  the  royal  correspondence,  pulled  down,  what  became  of  the  ^ 

I presume,  never  made  its  way  into  papers  ? , 

the  State  Paper  Office,  but  was  kept  * III.  3346.  ^ 

at  the  different  royal  residences  where  1] 
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King’s  liighness,  by  the  hands  of  his  servant,  Sir  John  Eussell, 
of  whose  well-achieved  errand  [to  Bourbon]  his  Grace  taketh 
great  pleasure,  hath  received  your  most  prudent  letter,  con- 
taining your  wise  and  substantial  counsel  and  advice  concern- 
ing the  siege  of  Boulogne  to  be  left  off  at  the  present  time,  and 
his  army  with  proclamations  of  liberty  and  forbearing  to  burn, 
to  proceed  and  march  forward  unto  the  places  devised  by  the 
duke  of  Bourbon ; which  places,  as  your  Grace  upon  credible 
report  from  all  parties  is  informed,  shall  easily  be  taken  with- 
out any  resistance ; wherein  your  Grace  perceiveth  great 
appearance  of  winning  some  great  part  of  France  or  at  least- 
wise, all  that  is  on  this  side  the  water  of  Somme,  which  should' 
be  as  honorable  and  beneficial  unto  his  Grace  and  also  more 
-tenable  than  all  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  and  Guienne ; requir- 
ing his  Highness,  therefore,  that  your  Grace  might  with  ail 
possible  diligence  be  advertised  of  his  mind  and  pleasure  in 
the  premises,  to  the  end  that  ye  might  advertise  my  lord  of 
Suffolk  of  the  same  ; and  that  it  w^ould  like  his  Grace  to  take 
in  good  part  your  foresaid  advice  and  opinion,  without  arrect- 
ing  (attributing)  any  lightness  to  your  Grace,  though  the 
same  were  of  another  sort  now  than  was  contained  in  your 
late  letters  addressed  unto  me ; forasmuch  as  this  declaration 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  his  counsel  thereupon  given,  with 
the  good  semblance,  and  grounds  and  considerations  thereof, 
causeth  your  Grace  to  change  your  opinion. 

“ The  King  has  commanded  me  to  write  unto  your  Grace 
first  concerning  this  point,  that  his  Highness  not  only  doth 
not  arrect  the  change  of  your  Grace’s  opinion  to  any  lightness, 
but  also  right  well  considereth  that  it  proceedeth  of  a very 
constant  and  unchangeable  purpose,  to  the  furtherance  and 
advancement  of  his  affairs.  And  as  his  Highness  estesmeth 
nothing  in  counsel  more  perilous  thafi  [/or]  one  to  persever  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  advice  heeause  he  hath  once  given  it,  so 
thinketh  he  that  councillor  very  commendable  which,  though  there 
loere  no  change  in  the  matter,  yet  forheareth  not  to  deelare  the 
change  of  his  oivn  opinion,  if  he  either  perceive,  or  think  that  he 
perceiveth,  the  contrary  of  his  former  coujisel  more  profitable. 
Wherefore,  in  the  change  of  your  Grace’s  opinion  in  this 
matter,  his  Highness  not  only  seeth  no  manner  likelihood  of 
lightness,  but  also  perceiveth,  commendeth,  and  most  affectu- 
ously  thanketh  your  faithful  diligence  and  high  wisdom,  so 
deeply  pondering  and  so  substantially  advertising  his  High- 
ness of  such  considerations  as  (the  matter  so  greatly  changed) 
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move  your  Grace  to  change  your  opinion,  and  to  give  your 
prudent  advice  to  the  changing  of  the  manner  and  fashion  of 
his  affairs.” 

For  sentiments  so  noble  and  so  generous,  the  ministers  and 
subjects  of  Henry  VIII.  might  readily  forgive  the  occasional 
outbursts  of  a capricious  and  imperious  temper.  In  the 
exhibition  of  these  better  qualities,  though  afterwards  blunted 
by  age  and  indulgence,  yet  never  wholly  extinguished,  we 
divine  the  true  secret  of  that  fascination  which,  in  spite  of 
all  his  faults — and  they  were  neither  few  nor  trivial — Henry 
VIII.  exercised  over  those  who  surrounded  him.  To  no 
sovereign  did  ministers  ever  dedicate  themselves,  head  and 
heart,  body  and  soul,  with  more  intense  devotion.  It  mattered 
not  whether  they  were  reformers  or  anti-reformers.  Catholics 
or  Protestants ; attached,  like  More,  to  ancient  traditions,  or, 
like  Cromwell,  identifying  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and 
the  cause  of  religion  with  the  unlimited  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  No  fatigue,  no  pains,  no  sacrifices,  were  too  great. 
There  was  a heroism  in  serving  a King  who,  though  no  hero 
himself,  understood — none  better — the  true  temper  of  man- 
hood. If  he  was  an  exacting,  he  was  also  an  intelligent, 
master ; if  he  expected  much,  he  had  discernment  enough  to 
appreciate  services.  In  his  general  impartiality,  in  the  cool- 
ness and  strength  of  his  judgment,  except  where  his  passions 
were  concerned,  whenever  his  ministers  tendered  advice,  they 
were  sure  of  receiving  that  most  grateful  of  all  recognitions  to 
those  who  volunteer  advice — a full,  patient,  and  unbiassed 
attention.  Consequently  his  praise  was  coveted  as  famishing 
men  crave  for  bread,  or  drowning  men  for  deliverance,  and  his 
censure  was  dreaded  as  no  King’s  censure  ever  was.  Men 
may  dislike  the  reproofs,  but  no  man  values  the  praise,  of  a 
weak  or  a dissolute  monarch.  No  man  sacrifices  his  energies, 
his  brains,  and  his  purposes  to  a blind  and  undiscriminating 
idol.  Had  Henry  been  the  wilful,  capricious,  and  self-indul- 
gent monarch  he  is  sometimes  represented,  the  intense 
personal  devotion  of  such  men  as  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  More, 
Gardiner,  Fitzwilliam,  so  unlike  each  other  in  all  respects, 
this  one  excepted,  v/ould  have  been  the  most  unintelligible 
paradox  in  history.  Weakness  is  incapable  of  devotion ; folly 
does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  sacrifice. 

Fully  acquitting  the  Cardinal  of  inconsistency,  in  the 
letter  already  referred  to,  the  King  examines  the  grounds  on 
which  Wolsey  had  changed  his  opinions  in  a minute  and 
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masterly  way.  He  states  in  clear  and  forcible  language  his 
reasons  for  adhering  to  his  former  convictions.  I have  not 
room  to  insert  them  here.  This  difference,  however,  may  be 
observed  in  the  King’s  judgment  and  Wolsey’s,  Bourbon’s,  and 
De  Buren’s.  They  trusted  for  the  success  of  their  plan  on 
that  most  uncertain  and  fallacious  of  all  calculations  to  which 
military  men  can  surrender  their  judgment — the  blunders  and 
inefficiency  of  their  enemy.  The  King  proceeded  on  the 
J sounder  hypothesis  that  the  French  King  would  not  unlikely 
■ do  as  his  Highness  would  himself,  if  he  were  in  (as  our 
^ Lord  keep  him  out  of)  the  like  case;  ” that  is,  he  would  attack 
I and  defeat  his  enemies  in  detail  before  they  could  consolidate 
ritheir  powers.  The  one  Horatius,  fresh  and  on  his  own  field, 
liis  more  than  a match  for  the  three  isolated  Guriatii.  Strange 
ijis  it  that  this  indisputable  milita.ry  axiom,  the  sum  and 
generalization  of  military  experience,  should  have  sprung  up 
fbs  it  were,  and  stood  palpably  bodied  forth  to  the  mind  of  the 
Ipoman  even  before  his  experience  began.  The  result,  at 
[which  others  arrive  by  a long  and  costly  process,  flashed  as 
■pi  intuition  on  the  clear  mirror  of  his  practical  mind.  And 
vpow,  after  three  thousand  years,  true  and  fresh  as  ever,  it  is 
■jrever  to  be  transgressed  without  its  Nemesis  ! 

. II  But  the  King’s  judgment,  justified  by  the  taking  of  Boulogne 
*!|it  a later  period  of  his  reign,  was  not  allowed  on  this  occasion 
' 0 have  its  way.  The  combined  forces  of  the  English  and 
imperialists,  numbering  rather  more  than  20,000,  advanced 
rom  Calais,  and,  without  experiencing  any  opposition,  de- 
vastated the  country  as  far  as  Montdidier.  Montdidier  was 
urrendered  on  the  27th  of  October.  After  occupying  Eoye 
Ind  Nesle,  the  troops  returned  once  more  to  the  sea-coast  in 
!he  beginning  of  November,  having  accomplished  nothing  of 
ubstantial  importance  commensurate  with  the  labour  and 
xpense  of  the  campaign.  From  accident  or  design  neither 
ffiurbon  nor  the  Emperor  co-operated  with  the  Duke,  who 
1 jeturned  to  Calais,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  royal  master ; 

5 [istifying  the  conviction  that,  whatever  might  be  Suffolk’s 
i ersonal  bravery,  he  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  required 
iJ  ji  a great  general.^ 

Paris,  meantime,  was  in  the  greatest  alarm,  expecting 
I Aily  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  A post  had  been  despatched 

^ If  any  reader  wish.es  to  trace  from  the  time  of  their  starting,  Sept, 
e movements  of  the  army,  he  will  19,  to  their  return,  Nov.  7,  in  III. 
id  a journal  of  their  proceedings,  3516.  Compare  also  Nos.  3462,  3485. 
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to  Francis,  still  at  Lj^ons,  to  advertise  him  of  the  clanger,  of 
his  capital.  On  the  31st  of  October  Chahot  de  Brion  entered 
the  city,  followed  the  next  day  by  the  Duke  of  Yendome. 
They  had  been  sent  by  Francis  to  concert  measures  with  its 
inhabitants  for  its  safety.  The  speech  delivered  by  Brion  to 
the  parliament  assembled  on  this  occasion  was  exactly 
calculated  to  inspire  them  with  the  resolution  of  defending 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  In  vehement  and  vivid 
language  he  denounced  the  treason  of  Bourbon.  The  Constable, 
he  said,  was  a traitor  not  less  to  his  country  than  his  King. 
He  had  combined  with  their  national  enemies  to  bring  France 
into  subjection,  and  only  waited  for  the  time  when  the  King 
had  crossed  the  mountains,  to  divide  its  native  land  among 
strangers.  It  had  already  been  arranged,  he  told  them,  that 
England  should  have  ITle  de  France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and 
Guienne  ; and  the  King  of  England  be  crowned  at  St.  Denis ; 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  and  Provence 
were  to  be  allotted  to  the  Emperor  ; whilst  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  with  a pension  of  50,000  crowns,  and  the  addition  : 
to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  , 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  should  be  recognized  as  regent 
by  Charles  and  Henry,  and  hold  his  office  at  their  discretion.  . 
Then,  turning  his  hearers’  thoughts  in  another  direction,  he : 
insisted  on  the  deep  and  undying  affection  which  their  King  :■ 
had  always  entertained  for  his  capital.  Sooner  than  lose ; 
Paris,”  he  exclaimed,  “ our  liege  lord  would  sacrifice  his  life, 
and  all  that  is  dear  to  him.  He  is  ready  to  defend  you.  He 
is  determined  to  live  and  die  with  you.  As  he  cannot  be 
amongst  you  himself,  he  has  resolved  to  send  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  mother,  all  that  he  has,  as  pledges  of  his 
presence ; for  he  is  convinced  that  if  he  should  lose  all,  and 
save  Paris — Paris  safe — all  will  be  saved.”  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  speech  was  received  with  I 
acclamation.  The  citizens  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost ; 
they  imposed  a tax  upon  themselves  to  provide  soldiers  for  j 
defence  ; repaired  the  ramparts ; cleared  the  ditches.  But  j 
Suffolk  ip  the  mean  time  had  returned  to  Calais.  j 


See  M.  Mignet,  Rev.,  etc,,  908,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted  by  him. 
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I CHAPTEE  XVIII, 

SCOTLAND. 

I Whilst  the  thoughts  of  Henry  and  his  minister  were  thus 
j|  engrossed  by  the  war,  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  had 
i)  occurred  nearer  home ; this  was  the  invasion  of  England  by 
f.j  the  Scots,  under  the  Duke  of  Albany.  The  treaty  of  marriage 
t concluded  between  France  and  England  in  the  latter  end  of 
t 1518  had  left  Scotland  at  the  mercy  of  its  ancient  and  more 
d!  powerful  rival.  No  alternative  remained  except  to  comply 
i with  the  comprehension  provided  for  it  by  France  in  the 

Inegociations  with  England.^  But  so  long  as  Dacre  remained 
warden  of  the  Marches,  such  comprehension  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  It  did  not  prevent  him  from  intriguing  with 
' the  Scottish  lords ; it  did  not  diminish  those  incursions  on 
•1  the  borders,  for  which  his  own  tenantry  and  his  neighbours 
needed  no  additional  incitement  beyond  the  spur  of  traditional 
' feuds  and  the  inextinguishable  desire  of  plunder.  No  man 
knew  better  than  Dacre  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  hot  blood 
and  evil  passions  fostered  by  these  aggressions ; none  was 
more  skilful  than  he  in  fomenting  quarrels  among  the  evil 

(disposed  or  discontented  of  the  Scottish  nobility — the  fiddling 
stick,”  in  his  own  expressive  language,  “ to  hold  Scotland  in 
cumber  and  business,”  ^ 

1 Into  the  treaty  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  a 
secret  clause  had  been  introduced,  unknown  to  all  parties 
i except  the  principal  contrahents,  stipulating  that  Albany 
should  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  during  the 
minority  of  James  V.^  He  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Paris ; 
and  although  Francis  could  have  as  little  right  to  detain  him 
las  Henry  to  demand  his  detention,  it  was  thought,  as  the 
iDuke  had  married  a French  lady,  and  his  property  was  in 
France,  still  more  as  his  influence  in  Scotland  depended  on 
bhe  support  and  countenance  he  received  from  the  French 

^ II.  4564.  2 4217^  3 JJ,  4471^ 
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King,  that  it  would  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  hinder 
his  return,  or  at  least  to  render  it  ineffectual.  Whether  the  : 
engagement  would  be  strictly  observed,  depended  entirely  on 
the  good  faith  of  Francis  himself— a slender  tie  at  best ; and 
Wolsey,  in  a letter  to  Dacre,  commanded  him  to  keep  a sharp 
look-out,  without  relying  too  much  on  the  promise  made  by 
their  new  confederate.^  But  though  Scotland  was  the  ancient  I 
ally  of  France — was  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  any  cost,  still  less  | 
for  want  of  a little  duplicity — it  did  not  serve  the  interests  of 
Francis  at  present  to  violate  his  promise.  Nor,  in  the  face  of 
so  much  danger  and  uncertainty,  was  Albany  inclined  to  cross 
the  sea,  at  the  hazard  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
fleet,  and  of  expiating  his  offences  in  the  Tower.  Yet  every 
day  he  remained  away  his  influence  in  Scotland  declined. 
Every  year  brought  James  V.  nearer  his  majority;  and  the 
natural  authority  of  his  mother,  supported  by  English  money 
and  English  interest,  bade  fair  to  eclipse  the  little  power  he 
still  retained  in  Scotland,  and  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of 
a subject. 

The  annals  of  Scotland  are,  unfortunately,  involved  in  so  ' 
much  obscurity  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a firm  footing,  or  i 
follow  any  clear  or  steady  light,  in  tracing  the  period  of  its  ■ 
history.  What  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  by  Albany  (if  any)  j 
to  procure  or  hasten  his  return,  is  unknown ; but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  tamely  permit  himself  to  be  treated  < 
as  an  exile,  and  make  no  effort  to  regain  his  liberty  and  his  .'i 
influence.  From  a letter  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland  dated  the  ;■ 
4th  of  January,  1518  (1519  by  the  modern  computation),^  it 
appears  that  Albany,  in  conjunction  with  Paniter,  the  Scotch 
Secretary  of  State,  was  already  employing  his  influence  with 
Leo  X.  to  induce  his  Holiness  to  interfere  and  urge  upon  the 
French  King  the  importance  of  restoring  him  to  Scotland.  , 
The  result  of  this  application  is  uncertain.  But  whilst  they 
were  thus  attempting  to  gain  their  object  by  an  indirect  course 
that  promised  little  success,  an  accident  threw  into  their  paths 
unsolicited  advantages  which  their  most  dexterous  policy  could 
never  hav^  secured. 

In  no  one  respect  had  Margaret’s  expectations  been  realized 
at  her  return  to  Scotland  in  1517.  She  was  mortified  at  dis-  i 
covering  that  her  political  influence  was  now  more  feeble  than  ^ 
ever.  Disgusted  at  the  neglect  of  Angus,  her  husband,  who 

^ 11.4547.  This  letter,  as  noted  at  its  true  date  is  June  29.  See  III.  396. 

III.  p.  140,  belongs  to  the  year  1519 ; ^ HI.  4.  j 
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had  attempted  to  grasp  the  reins  during  her  absence,  and 
was  indifferent  to  her  person  as  well  as  her  pretensions — 
exasperated,  if  popular  tradition  may  be  trusted,  at  the 
transfer  of  his  attentions  to  another  lady — Margaret  had 
resolved  on  a divorce.  In  a letter  written  to  her  brother 
Henry  in  the  spring  of  1519  she  expatiated  on  her  various 
grievances.  She  had  been  badly  treated,  she  said,  by  the 
Scotch  lords ; her  income  ought  to  have  been  9,000L  a year, 
and  she  could  never  obtain  more  than  2,000L ; instead  of 
being  supported  by  Angus,  she  had  been  much  molested  by 
him  ever  since  her  return,  and  her  troubles  were  increasing 
daily.  She  complained  that  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  (Gawin 
Douglas,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Virgil),  his  father’s 
brother,  and  others  of  his  kinsmen,  had  caused  Angus  to  deal 
i:  sharply  with  her ; that  he  would  have  compelled  her  to  sur- 

II  render  her  marriage  settlement,  and  on  her  refusal  had  seized 
! her  estates  at  Newark,  and  detained  her  revenues.  She  pro- 
'll posed  to  send  a servant  to  inform  her  brother  of  his  misdeeds, 
I which  were  too  long  to  describe ; adding  that  she  and  her 
1{  husband  had  not  met  these  six  months,  and  she  was  resolved 
I to  part  with  him  “if  she  might  by  God’s  law,  and  with  honor 
tl  to  herself ; for  he  loved  her  not.”  ^ 

The  letter  is  curious,  as  showing  the  lax  notions  which 
:||  prevailed  among  the  Tudors  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  and 
still  more  for  the  naive  ignorance  it  displays  of  her  brother’s 
character.  For  Margaret  expressed  a hope  that  he  would  aid 
il  her  in  this  resolution,  and  “ be  kind  to  her  when  it  came  to 
1;  this  point,”  avowing  that  she  would  never  marry  but  where 
■]  he  wished,  and  would  never  part  with  him,  whatever  she 
j might  do  with  her  husband.  The  answer  she  received  was 
ii  such  as  all  but  herself  would  have  anticipated.  Henry  sent 
1 her  a stern  message  and  stinging  rebuke  by  Henry  Chadworth, 
an  Observant  Friar,  remonstrating  with  her  on  her  intended 
separation  from  her  husband,  and  “ her  reported  suspicious 
living.”  Nor  did  Dacre  or  Wolsey  fail  to  second  the  King’s 
reproaches  in  terms  more  bitter  than  decorous.  Ostensibly 


^ III.  166.  This  letter  has  been 
referred  by  some  writers  to  an  earlier 
period,  but  I think  erroneously.  For 
the  settlement  to  which  Margaret 
refers  in  it  {“  her  conjunct  feoffment  ”) 
was  arranged  by  Dacre,  Dec.  23,  1518 
(see  II.  4677)  ; and  Boleyn,  in  a letter 
to  Wolsey,  dated  Feb.  28,  1519  (III. 

VOL.  I. 


100),  mentions  this  disagreement 
between  Margaret  and  Angus  as  of 
recent  date.  Boleyn  might  have 
heard  of  it  from  Albany,  who  was 
then  in  the  French  court,  familiar 
with  the  King,  and  frequently  attended 
him  in  his  masquerades  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

2 L 
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the  friar  succeeded  so  well  in  his  mission  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  Arran  and  the  Chancellor,  to  whom  the 
Queen  showed  the  letter,  Margaret  consented  to  be  reconciled 
to  her  husband,  and  Angus  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Henry 
at  the  result.^ 

But  the  reconciliation  was  neither  sincere  nor  lasting  ; 
and  as  the  quarrel  grew  wider  between  them,  Margaret  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Arran  and  the  opposite  party — that  is 
into  the  arms  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  England,  and 
whose  supremacy  was  hound  up  with  the  aggrandizement  of 
Albany.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  her  former  policy,  she  was 
now  no  less  anxious  for  Albany’s  return  than  she  had  formerly 
been  anxious  for  his  banishment.  Nor  was  Albany  backward 
in  meeting  her  advances.  He  sent  her  a letter,  stating  that, 
as  he  was  prevented  from  visiting  Scotland,  he  wished  that, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lords,  she  should  take  the  reins.^ 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  secure  her  favour  and 
gain  her  confidence  than  such  a proposal ; nothing  was  better 
contrived  to  render  Angus  more  unpalatable  to  the  Queen,  or 
her  reconciliation  with  him  more  desperate.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  gratitude  Margaret  wrote  more  pressing  letters, 
soliciting  his  return ; she  expressed  herself  satisfied  with  his 
conduct,  and  was  willing  to  entrust  her  own  dignity,  and  the 
safety  of  her  son,  to  Albany’s  keeping. 

Such  vacillation  was  unpalatable  enough  to  the  English 
court.  For  months  had  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  been  using 
their  endeavours  to  exclude  Albany  from  Scotland  ; not  without 
hopes  of  success.  If  they  prospered  in  their  purpose,  Scotland, 
as  Dacre  expressed  his  conviction,  would  go  to  ruin  for  lack  of 
justice  ; the  Scotch  lords  would  never  consent  to  be  ruled  by 
one  of  their  peers,  and  their  ancient  feuds  would  be  revived 
with  greater  animosity  than  ever.^  To  be  frustrated  of  hopes, 
so  near  their  accomplishment,  and  from  a quarter  so  little 
expected,  was  a bitter  disappointment.  Dacre,  than  whom 
no  one  was  better  fitted  by  temper,  by  training,  by  the  callous- 


^ III.  481,  482.  These  events  are 
referred  by  rinkerton  (Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  174)  to  1518.  Bnt,  if  Leslie 
is  to  be  trusted,  the  dispute  between 
Arran  and  Angus  did  not  break  out 
until  the  autumn  of  1519.  {Be  Behus 
Gestis  Scot.,  p.  374.)  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  Angus  would  have  requested 
Henry  to  write  to  the  King  of  France, 
on  behalf  of  his  brother  George,  as 


early  as  Oct.,  1518.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  Angus  dates  from 
Dalkeith,  to  which  place  James  V. 
had  been  carried  by  him  in  September, 
in  consequence  of  the  plague  then 
raging  in  Edinburgh.  (Leslie,  ib. 
p.  374. 

2 III.  482,  416,  467. 

3 III.  396. 
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ness  of  continual  Border  warfare,  and  the  roughness  of  hand 
and  heart  begotten  of  such  employment,  to  act  the  part  of  a 
stern  and  inflexible  monitor,  was  selected  to  remonstrate  with 
Margaret  on  her  misconduct.  He  fulfilled  his  mission  duly. 
He  expressed  his  astonishment  that,  considering  the  suspicious 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  her  son,  and  Albany’s 
^‘brutal  oaths  and  promises,”  she  had  ventured  to  infringe 
the  articles  stipulated  in  the  treaty  with  France  for  keeping 
the  Duke  out  of  Scotland — arrangements,  as  he  asserted, 
exclusively  contrived  to  protect  her  own  interests.  He  desired 
her  to  assure  him,  under  her  own  hand,  for  he  would  accept 
no  other  evidence,  whether  the  report  of  her  having  written  to 
Francis,  desiring  Albany’s  return,  was  well  founded.  He 
hoped  she  would  be  able  to  deny  it,  or  give  satisfactory 
reasons  for  her  conduct,  that  he  might  inform  her  brother 
accordingly.  If,  unhappily  the  facts  should  prove  to  be  as 
they  were  reported,  he  assured  her  that  her  brother  would 
take  less  aspect  ” to  her  causes,  and  show  himself  much  less 
cordial  than  he  had  done  hitherto.^ 

For  an  English  subject,  of  no  rank  or  authority,  to  write 
in  such  a fashion  to  an  independent  Sovereign,  was  a pre- 
sumption few  princes  would  have  tolerated.  Her  reply ^ was 
in  a milder  tone  than,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have 
been  anticipated.  She  admitted  that  she  had  formerly  desired 
the  removal  of  Albany,  but  justified  herself  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  on  the  ground  that  she  had  done  so  believing 
that  the  Scottish  lords  would  have  put  an  end  to  their  disputes, 
and  have  suffered  her  to  enjoy  her  rights  in  peace  according 
to  their  promise.  She  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  had 
been  treated  with  no  consideration,  and  had  never  experienced 
less  respect  than  since  her  last  coming  into  Scotland.  Her 
repeated  complaints  to  her  brother  and  the  Cardinal,  she  told 
Dacre,  had  received  no  answer.  She  excused  her  invitation 
to  Albany,  on  the  plea  that  a letter  had  been  indited  to  him 
in  French,  by  his  own  desire  and  that  of  the  lords  ; and  when 
she  was  required  to  sign  it  she  could  not  resist  their  impor- 
tunity, lest  she  should  imperil  the  welfare  of  her  son  and  his 
realm.  “ My  Lord,”  she  continued,  not  without  some  show 
of  reason,  I pray  you  remember  that  and  you  were  in  another 
realm  where  you  should  live  your  life,  ye  would  do  that  ye 
might  to  please  them,  so  that  they  should  not  have  any 
mistrust  of  you ; and  so  must  I ; for  and  I should  refuse  to 
1 III.  373.  " III.  381. 
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have  written  when  I was  desired,  the  Duke  and  the  lords 
would  have  thought  that  I had  stopped  his  coming,  and  there- 
through I might  get  evil.” 

But  the  truth  is  that  Margaret’s  alliance  with  Albany  at 
this  time  was  much  more  intimate  than  she  was  willing  to 
admit,  or  than  Dacre,  with  his  dreaded  Argus-eyes,  had  been 
able  to  discover.  She  had  fully  resolved  already,  not  only  to 
part  with  Angus,  but  if  possible  to  obtain  a divorce.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  Albany’s  friendship  was  indispensable. 
As  he  disposed  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Scotland, 
and  had  consequently  great  influence  in  the  Papal  court, 
success  would  be  certain,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  further 
her  suit ; at  all  events,  so  long  as  she  continued  on  bad  terms 
with  him,  his  opposition  at  the  court  of  Kome  would  prove  a 
formidable,  if  not  an  insurmountable,  obstacle  to  her  wishes. 
What  steps  were  taken  by  the  Duke  in  this  matter,  at  what 
time  he  first  lent  himself  to  Margaret’s  purposes,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  to  state 
precisely.  But  it  appears  by  a letter  from  De  Giglis,  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  Wolsey,  that  the  Duke  had  obtained 
leave  from  Francis  to  visit  Eome,  and  was  expected  there  in 
April,  1520.^  He  was  certainly  there  in  June  the  same  year. 
He  must  have  returned  to  Paris  a short  time  after  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  for  he  was  nominally  put  under  arrest 
by  Francis,  and  was  already  at  liberty  in  November.^  Long 
after  he  had  left  Eome  his  factor  was  still  employed  at  the 
Eoman  court  in  soliciting  Margaret’s  divorce;^  for,  as  in  the 
more  famous  case  of  her  brother,  such  suits  were  not  easily 
or  rapidly  determined. 

The  alliance  of  Albany  and  Margaret  was  a perilous  gash 
to  the  authority  of  Angus  and  to  English  influence  in  Scotland. 
As  afterwards  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  it  was  the  policy 
of  England  to  neutralize  the  independence  of  Scotland,  l^y 
fomenting  disputes  among  the  nobles  ; many  of  whom  were 
ready  to  accept  English  gold,  and  sacrifice  the  welfare  of 
their  country  to  party  vengeance,  or  party  aggrandizement. 
I,n  both  cases  the  policy  of  England  had  the  same  object ; it 
aimed  at  rendering  the  Sovereign  hateful  to  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  at  no  time  much  inclined  to  respect  the  royal  authority. 
But  in  Mary’s  case,  English  statesmen,  either  more  keen- 
sighted  or  more  favoured  by  circumstances,  cultivated  the 

' See  III.  720,  880.  ^ m.  iq44. 

3 Oct.  10,  1521 1 No.  1654. 
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good  will  and  courted  the  support  of  the  commons ; and  the 
commons  in  return,  trampled  on  and  neglected  by  the  lords, 
and  equally  indifferent  which  party  of  the  aristocracy  gained 
the  ascendancy,  held  steadily  to  the  friendship  of  England, 
and  saw  in  its  predominance  a better  chance  for  their  own 
prosperity  and  aggrandizement  than  in  the  rule  of  their  native 
sovereigns,  or  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  their  native  nobility. 
Henry  YIII.  had  no  such  advantages,  or  failed  to  perceive  and 
secure  them  ; and  so  long  as  Margaret  was  ready  to  be  guided 
by  his  counsels,  no  other  arts  for  ensuring  political  pre- 
dominance in  Scotland  were  sought  for  or  desired.  Supported 
by  her  zealous  but  interested  aid,  backed  by  Angus  and  the 
Homes,  really  if  not  nominally  possessed  of  the  young  King’s 
person,  Albany  banished,  the  Scottish  communication  with 
the  continent  intercepted,  the  King  and.  the  Cardinal  might 
justly  consider  that  English  influence  was  supreme  in  Scotland, 
and  neglect  all  further  precautions  to  secure  it.  If  the  Scots 
wished  to  live  in  peace  and  safety,  friendship  with  England 
was  indispensable.  At  every  full  moon,  destructive  forays 
carried  fire  and  sword  to  their  homesteads  ; villages,  castles, 
and  monasteries  were  given  indiscriminately  to  the  flames  ; 
border  hate  and  border  warfare  recognized  no  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  of  things  sacred  or  profane.  Devastation,  followed 
by  famine  and  by  pestilence,  and  persisted  in  with  unrelenting- 
severity,  was  the  never-failing  scourge  by  which  the  Scots 
were  taught  to  feel  the  consequence  of  English  hostility. 
And  as  this  age  stamps  out  a cattle  plague,  so  that  age 
stamped  out  religious,  moral,  political,  and  national  plagues, 
or  what  they  considered  to  be  such,  by  fire  and  sword,  by  the 
rack  or  the  headsman’s  axe.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  strong  ; 
the  justice  and  righteousness  of  which  no  one  in  those  days 
thought  of  disputing. 

But  the  quarrels  between  Angus,  and  Margaret  gave 
encouragement  to  the  opposite  party,  of  which  Arran  was  the 
head.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  latter  to  promote  Albany’s 
return.  His  presence  was  considered  not  only  as  a guarantee 
for  the  national  independence  of  Scotland,  but  as  a pledge  of 
help  from  France,  and  a defiance  to  England.  For  these 
reasons  various  applications  had  been  made  to  Francis  in  the 
Duke’s  favour  ; but  without  immediate  success.  The  return 
of  Albany  would  have  been  the  signal  for  war  with  England  ; 
and  Francis  was  already  engaged  too  deeply  in  hostilities 
with  the  Emperor  to  augment  the  forces  of  his  enemy  by 
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acceding  to  the  wishes  of  Albany’s  partizansd  To  gain  time, 
to  pacify  the  dissensions  of  the  nobles,  and  excuse  himself 
from  complying  with  their  requests,  Francis  sent  two  ambas- 
sadors into  Scotland^  in  the  autumn  of  1520. 

War  at  that  juncture  did  not  suit  the  purposes  or  inclina- 
tions of  either  nation.  England  was,  in  fact,  not  less  anxious 
for  peace  than  Scotland.  More  was  to  be  gained  by  policy 
than  by  the  sword.  Already  by  indirect  means  Henry  had 
contrived  to  make  the  French  King  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  his  wishes.  If  he  could  be  induced  to  persevere  in  his 
resolution,  and  keep  Albany  in  France,  the  Duke’s  interests 
would  be  effectually  weakened,  his  party  divided,  and  Margaret, 
by  threats  or  by  cajolery,  might  be  detached  from  the  cause 
she  had  so  inconsiderately  adopted.^  So  Wolsey,  or  rather 
Dacre,  his  representative  in  the  North,  set  to  work  to  carry 
out  this  policy  strictly  to  the  letter.  Money  was  offered  to 
the  more  needy  or  less  scrupulous  of  the  Scottish  lords ; 
English  protection,  or  refuge  in  the  English  borders,  was 
extended  to  those  whose  turbulence  and  disaffection  made 
even  Scotland  too  strict  and  constrained  a residence  for  their 
disorderly  habits ; and  Margaret  was  lectured,  taunted, 
threatened,  in  a style  which  Tudor  blood  was  rarely  accus- 
tomed to  brook  with  patience. 

The  adherents  of  the  Duke  lost  neither  hope  nor  heart. 
They  redoubled  their  efforts  at  the  court  of  France  to  procure 
the  return  of  Albany.  Eumours  circulated,  no  one  knew  how, 
or  from  what  quarter,  that  the  Duke  was  to  land  in  Scotland 
in  company  with  the  exile  De  la  Pole,  the  White  Kose.  Backed 
by  the  power  of  France,  Scotland  was  to  give  a new  King  to 
England,  and  trample  in  the  dust  its  proud  and  unrelenting 
enemies.^  The  growing  discontents  betw^een  the  courts  of 
France  and  England  lent  plausibility  to  these  reports.  With 
what  anxiety  and  jealousy  the  rumour  was  regarded  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  the  Cardinal;  what  efforts  were  used  to  throw 
discredit  upon  it ; how  incessant,  how  strict,  how  eager,  was 
the  watch  kept  upon  Albany’s  movements — will  be  seen  by  the 
letters  of  the  English  ambassadors.  The  Duke’s  familiarity 
with  Francis,  his  preparations,  his  ships,  his  real  or  imaginary 
projects,  his  threats,  promises,  and  intentions,  were  all  closely 
scrutinized,  analyzed,  and  weighed  in  the  sensitive  balance  of 

^ III.  1046.  instmctiiig  him  how  he  is  to  proceed 

2 III.  1046,  1091,  1126-1127.  in  these  matters  : III.  1169,  1170. 

^ SeeWolsey’s  two  letters  to  Dacre,  ^ III.  1403. 
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jealousy  and  suspicion.  He  came  and  went  with  more  than 
feline  rapidity  and  noiselessness.  When  every  one  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  had  started  on  his  mission,  and  would  be  next 
heard  of  at  the  head  of  a victorious  army  in  Scotland, 
suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  he  would  reappear  in  the 
French  court,  and  falsify  all  anticipations.  One  night,  about 
the  1st  or  2nd  of  October,  1521,  he  was  missed  : Albany,” 

writes  Fitz william  to  Wolsey,  on  the  4th,  in  cipher  and  breath- 
less haste — “ Albany  has  left  the  court ; but  whither  I cannot 
tell,  nor  whether  he  will  return.”  Again,  on  the  6th,  and 
again  in  cipher  as  before : ‘‘As  for  the  duke  of  Albany,  I 
cannot  learn  whither  he  has  gone  : some  shoAV  me  he  is  gone 
to  my  Lady  (the  mother  of  Francis  I.),  but  whether  it  be  true 
or  not,  I know  not.”  The  next  time,  that  is  some  weeks  later, 
he  is  heard  of  in  Scotland ; but  how  he  got  there,  and  when 
and  where  he  landed,  no  one  could  tell.^ 

It  was  not  without  feelings  of  triumph  that  Margaret  wrote 
on  the  4th  of  December,  from  Edinburgh,  to  Dacre  (whom, 
with  all  her  professions  of  regard,  she  must  have  cordially 
detested,  and  not  the  least  because  of  the  necessity  of  such 
professions),  that  Albany  had  returned.  The  grammar,  the 
handwriting,  and  the  spelling  of  her  letter,  always  very 
uncouth  and  generally  unintelligible,  are  on  this  occasion 
more  uncouth  and  disconnected  than  usual.  The  flurry  of  her 
spirits,  her  feminine  delight  at  this  opportunity  of  retaliating 
on  Dacre’s  superciliousness,  seem  to  have  been  too  strong  for 
her  logic,  and  to  have  overpowered  her  small  grasp  of  syntax 
— feeble  at  the  best.  But  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself, 
for  here  are  her  very  words.  I could  not  think  of  inflicting 
upon  him  her  spelling  and  punctuation.^ 

lord  Dacre,  I commend  me  to  you,  and  wit  ye  that  my  lord  duke 
of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  is  come  for  to  do  service  to  the  King  my 
son  and  to  the  realm,  and  to  help  me  to  be  answered  and  obeyed  of  my 
living,  the  which  I have  great  need  of  ; for  there  was  never  gentlewoman 
of  my  estate  so  evil  intreated,  and  my  living  holden  from  me,  as  I have 
written  often  times  to  you  of  before.  Suppose  ye  erar  (rather)  hindered 
me  than  furthered  me,  which  had  not  been  your  part  to  do  : not  the  less, 
since  my  lord  Governor  is  come  into  this  realm  for  the  good  of  it,  aim  wiii 
for  his  part  help  to  entertain  the  amity  and  peace  betyixt  the  Kings 
grace  my  brother’s  said  realm  and  this  ; wherefore  I trust  it  will  be  siKii  y 
the  King  my  brother’s  mind  to  do  the  same,  as  I trust  it  has  not  been  his 

^ Albany,  in  his  letters  to  Henry  1851-3.  According  to  Leslie  (p.  378), 
VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Arragon,  it  was  at  the  Gareloch  in  Lennox, 
states  that  he  landed  in  Scotland  on  He  eluded  his  enemies  by  sai  ng 
the  18th  of  Nov.;  but  he  studiously  round  the  West  of  Ireland, 
avoids  saying  at  what  port.  See  III.  ^ HI*  1833. 
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mind  otherwise.  Suppose  his  servants  have  not  done  their  part  in  the 
keeping  of  the  same,  but  as  yet  I pray  you  my  lord  to  do  it  that  ye  should 
do  of  reason  for  the  King’s  grace  my  brother’s  and  your  master’s  honor, 
for  he  should  keep  it  that  he  promised,  and  specially  to  this  realm,  con- 
sidering the  King  my  son  is  so  tender  to  his  Grace,  and  I never  failed  to 
him  nor  shall  not. 

“I  would  have  thought  to  have  had  thank  of  the  King’s  grace  my 
brother,  and  of  the  realm  of  England,  that  I have  kept  a good  part  to  this 
realm,  both  for  his  honor  and  mine  ; or  else  all  the  world  might  have 
spoken  evil  of  me  to  have  done  the  contrary  to  the  King  my  son  and  the 
weal  of  this  realm,  which  could  not  have  been  well  guided  without  the 
duke  of  Albany  [being]  governor  of  this  realm,  for  my  son  the  King  is  not 
of  age  to  do  it  himself. 

‘‘  But,  my  lord,  I know  well  ye  have  done  your  part  to  hinder  me  at 
the  King’s  grace  my  brother’s  hand.  Why  may  ye  not  fail  to  me,  when  ye 
fail  to  the  King’s  grace  my  brother  ? And  better  mend  in  time  ne  to  be 
worse . Which  an  ye  do  not,  it  will  be  occasion  to  this  realm  and  my  lord 
Governor  to  do  such  like  as  ye  have  done  ; which  is  receiving  of  rebels 
and  maintaining  of  them  ; which  an  ye  do  not  mend,  it  will  be  laid  to  your 
charge  hereafter  by  the  King’s  grace  my  brother. 

^‘My  lord,  I write  sharply  and  plainly  to  you,  for  I have  good  cause, 
both  for  the  King  my  son’s  sake  and  mine  own  ; for  ye  have  fortified  my 
lord  of  Angus  against  me,  and  counselled  him  to  trouble  me,  in  the 
contrary  of  the  band  that  ye  caused  me  to  take  of  him,  which  ye  would 
break  again  ; which  ye  should  not  have  done  to  your  master’s  sister.  And 
your  answer,  what  shall  be  your  part,  that  I and  this  world  may  lippen 
to;i  and  God  keep  you.  Written  at  Edinburgh,  4 Dec. 

“Your  friend, 

‘ ‘ Margaret  R.” 

Wliat  an  outburst  of  smouldering  wrath,  what  a torrent  of 
indignation  ! But  it  fell  upon  Dacre  with  as  much  effect  as 
the  rain  might  have  pattered  against  any  of  his  own  granite 
rocks.  An  iron  man,  too  long  accustomed,  by  his  wild  and 
irregular  mode  of  life,  to  the  tears  of  women  and  children,  and 
the  muttered  curses  of  dying  men,  Dacre  neither  crumbled 
into  dust  at  her  disapprobation,  nor  quailed  before  her  anger. 
More  mortifying  still,  he  showed  himself  not  only  insensible 
to  her  sarcasms,  but  careless  in  his  own  vindication,  and  fully 
prepared  to  repeat  his  offences.  In  the  guise  of  a letter  he 
read  her  a lecture  on  her  own  misconduct  more  in  the  style  of 
a prince  than  of  a subject  replying  to  a queen.  His  answer  is 
a model  of  consummate  coolness,  unflinching  self-confidence, 
and  grave  rebuke.  His  measured  tone,  his  stony  coldness,  his 
supreme  indifference  to  her  praise  or  censure,' form  a striking 
contrast  to  Margaret’s  waspish,  spasmodic,  and  undignified 
attack.  But  under  that  stony  coldness  he  contrived  to  convey 
as  much  contempt  and  anger,  though  couched  in  phrases  of 
seeming  courtesy  and  respect,  as  in  his  prudence  he  dared 
to  exhibit.  Bitter  throughout,  the  letter  culminates  at  its 

^ i.e.  rely  or  depend  on. 
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close  in  a concentrated  shower  of  gall  and  wormwood,  beneath 
which  the  offended  woman  and  imprudent  Queen  must  have 
shrunk  and  cowered,  in  vain  regret  at  her  own  folly  and  mis- 
conduct. Here  it  is 

Madam,  I recommend  me  unto  yonr  Grace,  and  have  received  yonr 
writing  by  a messenger  this  bearer.  And  whereas  ye  advertise  me  that 
the  dnke  of  Albany,  yonr  governor  of  Scotland,  is  come  to  do  service  to 
the  King  your  son  and  his  realm,  and  to  help  you  to  be  answered  of  your 
living  ; and  that  I rather  hindered  your  Grace  than  furthered  ; and  that 
your  said  governor  is  come  for  peace,  and  will  for  his  part  entreat  the 
unity  and  peace  between  my  Sovereign  your  brother’s  realm  and  Scotland  ; 
and  that  my  Sovereign’s  servants  have  not  done  their  part  in  keeping  of 
the  same  ; and  that  ye  pray  me  that  I should  do  that  I ought  to  do,  upon 
reason,  for  the  King  my  sovereign’s  honor  ; and  that  his  highness  should 
keep  that  he  promises  to  that  realm  ; and  that  ye  never  faulted  to  my 
Sovereign,  nor  shall  not  do  ; and  that  your  Grace  thought  to  have  had 
thanks  of  my  Sovereign  and  his  realm  that  ye  have  kept  so  great  a party, 
both  for  his  honor  and  yours,  or  else  all  the  world  would  have  spoken  ill 
of  your  Grace  to  him,  doing  the  contrary,  for  the  weal  of  your  son  and  his 
realm  ; and  that  your  said  son  should  not  have  been  well  guided  without 
the  duke  of  Albany  your  governor  ; and  that  ye  are  informed  that  I have 
hindered  you  at  my  Sovereign’s  hand,  and  why  should  not  I fail  to  you 
when  I fail  to  my  sovereign  Lord  ; and  better  to  mend  betime  than  to  do 
worse,  which  will  be  occasion  to  the  governor  to  do  the  same  which  I have 
done, — that  is,  receiving  of  rebels,  and  maintaining  of  them, — the  which, 
if  I mend  not,  will  be  laid  to  my  charge  ; and  that  your  Grace  writes 
plainly  to  me  because  of  your  son’s  sake  and  your  own  ; and  that  I have 
given  my  lord  of  Angus  counsel  against  you  for  your  trouble,  in  such 
things  as  I gave  you  counsel  in  to  take  of  him,  the  which  I would  break 
again  ; and  that  I should  not  so  do  to  my  Sovereign’s  sister  ; and  that  I 
should  give  you  answer  what  your  Grace  and  that  realm  might  lippen  to  ; — 

Madam,  to  make  you  answer  of  your  writing,  that  is  to  me  right 
hard  and  difficult,  because  ye  have  made  it  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of 
Albany,  for  his  pleasure.  And  what  suspicion  my  sovereign  Lord  and  his 
realm  will  think  that  the  said  Duke  should  have  the  keeping  of  the  King 
your  son  my  sovereign  Lord’s  nephew,  and  of  his  realm  and  subjects,  in 
rule  and  governance,  seeing  the  pretended  title  that  the  said  Duke 
claimeth  to  the  crown,  ye  being  so  favorably  assenting  to  the  same  ; 
Madam,  I fear  me  ye  forget  natural  affection  and  provident  reason,  and  is 
abused  with  sinister  council  and  blind  persuasions  ; and  what  desire  may 
be  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  high-minded  men  to  aspire  to  high  dignities, 
in  the  vffiich  case  often  times  the  fear  of  God  and  the  shame  of  the  world 
is  laid  apart ; and  if  all  this  suspicion  come  of'  your  Grace  to  the  King 
your  brother  and  his  council,  how  his  Highness  will  esteem  your  light 
dealing,  so  little  regarding  your  son  his  nephew  ; — I will  refer  that  to  his 
high  pleasure.  And  as  unto  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  and  receiving  of 
rebels  and  maintaining  of  them.  Madam,  I have  made  answer  thereof  to 
the  Duke,  which  is,  that  there  is  none  receipt  to  my  knowledge  ; nor  no 
breach  nor  occasion  of  breach  of  peace  be  of  the  party  of  England ; so  I 
have  in  commandment  of  his  highness  along  all  his  marches  to  do. 

“ Madam,  where  ye  say  ye  never  faulted  to  my  Sovereign,  but  deserved 
thanks  of  his  Highness  and  his  realm  for  keeping  of  his  honor  and  yours, 
I pray  God  his  Grace  may  take  it  so  in  form  thereof.  And  where  your 
Grace  saith  I have  hindered  you  at  my  Sovereign’s  hand,  and  that  I can- 
not be  true  to  my  sovereign  Lord,  when  I cannot  be  true  to  you  ; Madam 

1 Calig.  B.  vi.  197  b.  B.M. 
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it  becomes  not  me  to  make  such  information  as  ye  allege.  And  as  to  my 
truth  and  duty  of  allegiance,  I am  sure  of  myself  ; I fear  not ; would  God 
in  mine  opinion  ye  were  as  sure  of  yourself,  no  comparison  made  to  a 
great  prince’s  birth  as  your  Grace  is,  to  a poor  wretch  and  subject  as 
1 am. 

“ And  whereas  ye  are  informed  that  I should  give  counsel  to  my  lord 
of  Angus  against  your  Grace  in  such  things  as  I gave  you  counsel  to  take 
of  him  ; Madam,  I gave  him  never  counsel,  but  that  it  might  stand  with 
your  honor  according  to  my  duty,  as  I am  bound  to  do,  for  your  Grace. 
And  inasmuch  as  ye  took  him  to  be  your  husband,  at  your  pleasure,  with- 
out consent  or  counsel  of  your  brother,  my  Sovereign,  or  any  other  of  his 
natural  subjects,  it  were  your  honor  to  resort  to  him,  according  as  ye  are 
bound  by  the  laws  of  God,  or  else  to  show  the  cause  why,  by  the  order  of 
justice,  for  the  declaration  of  your  conscience. 

“Madam,  I humbly  beseech  your  Grace  to  pardon  me  of  my  rude 
writing,  for  my  truth  leads  me.  If  I otherwise  should  write,  I should 
flatter  your  Grace,  and  not  to  say  by  mine  opinion  as  I suppose.  As  our 
Lord  knoweth,  who  have  your  Grace  in  keeping. 

“ At  Norham,  8th  December.” 


So  contemptuous  a letter,  so  disparaging  to  Margaret’s 
judgment,  conduct,  and  abilities,  on  which  she  prided  herself, 
was  ill  calculated  to  gain  her  esteem  or  disarm  her  resentment 
in  the  hour  of  her  triumph.  She  wrote  the  daj^  after  to  Henry, 
reiterating  her  assertion  that  Albany  had  come  into  Scotland  i 
for  the  good  of  her  son.  Her  son,  she  said,  was  young — the  ! 
realm  deficient  in  good  rule  and  justice ; and  the  Duke’s 
presence  would  prove  the  best  remedy  for  these  evils.  As  if  ? 
to  insinuate  the  intimate  nature  of  that  alliance  which  had  ; ^ 
now  sprung  up  between  herself  and  the  Duke,  the  latter  had  i , 
written  six  days  before  to  Dacre,  accusing  him  of  harbouring  i j 
Scotch  fugitives,  and  threatening  to  disclose  his  misdeeds  to  j]j 
the  King  of  England  : whilst  Margaret,  in  a letter  to  her  | 
brother,  complains  that  his  subjects  received  “rebels  and 
broken  men  ; ” and,  to  leave  no  doubt  at  whom  this  accusation  J 
was  levelled,  added  that  she  had  remonstrated  with  Dacre  for  f 
neglecting  his  duty,  and  only  received  from  him  a sharp  letter  ^ 
in  reply.  He  ought  to  be  commanded,  she  said,  to  keep  better  | 
rule  upon  the  Borders;  his  imputations  on  her  actions 
ceeded  from  malice  ; whilst  Albany  ever  since  his  arrival  hadj| 
paid  her  great  deference,  and  consulted  her  wishes  on  all 
occasions.’  J 

Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Margaret  was  so  ignorant  of  her^ 
brother’s  temper  as  to  suppose  that  her  remonstrances  would  ' | 
produce  any  other  effect  than  a passing  fit  of  irritation  ? Could  d 
she  think  that  Henry  would  share  her  views,  and  mark 
displeasure  of  Dacre’s  conduct  by  disgracing  him?  If  |i 

letters,  as  it  suited  Dacre’s  purpose  to  insinuate,  were  really  fi 
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dictated  by  Albany,  and  not  written  freely  by  herself  in  the 
varying  passions  of  the  hour,  the  Duke  deserved  for  these 
exhibitions  of  laborious  spite  and  petty  malice  the  contempt 
which  was  afterwards  showered  upon  him  by  both  nations. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Albany’s  presence  on  his  own  people.  His  reappear- 
ance restored  fresh  confidence  to  his  adherents,  and  struck  his 
enemies  with  unimaginable  terrors.  In  their  uncertainty  and 
bewilderment  they  despatched  Gawin  Douglas,  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  to  England,  with  instructions  to  represent  their 
danger,  and  desiring  him  to  learn  “what  supply  the  King’s 
grace  would  do  them.”  Their  statements,  like  those  of  violent 
partizans,  must  be  read  with  caution ; but,  with  the  largest 
; I allowance  for  exaggeration  and  misstatement,  natural  on  such 
!|  occasions,  it  is  clear  that  Margaret  was  now  closely  united 
i with  Albany,  and  that  English  influence  had  suddenly 
j]  collapsed.  The  Queen,  they  reported,  was  much  inclined  to  the 
j Duke’s  pleasure ; the  two  were  always  together,  either  forenoon 
or  afternoon ; a divorce  between  her  and  Angus  was  in  con- 
j temptation  ; on  his  arrival  the  Duke  had  visited  the  Queen  at 
i Stirling,  had  gone  in  her  company  first  to  Linlithgow,  and 
1i afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  King  was  then  residing. 
9jHere  the  Duke  had,  on  receiving  the  keys  of  the  Castle, 

! delivered  them  to  the  Queen,  who  returned  them  to  Albany. 
jThey  complained  that  to  secure  her  favour  he  had  enriched 
•Iher  servants  and  promoted  her  favourites  : he  had  made  the 
pishop  of  Glasgow  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  advanced 
the  Abbot  of  Holyrood  to  the  see  of  Glasgow  : whilst  Gantley, 

to  often  mentioned  in  this  correspondence,  was  enriched  with 
he  abbey  of  Kilwinning  and  two  other  benefices. 

! These  assertions  lost  nothing  of  their  pungency  and  sig- 
ipificance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Facts  were 
Indiscriminately  marshalled  with  fiction,  the  wildest  surmises 
Ivith  probable  inferences.  In  his  memorial  against  the  Duke, 
iddressed  by  the  Bishop  to  those  who  were  not  likely  to  be 
pact  or  critical  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,^ 
ilbany  was  stigmatized  as  the  son  of  a rebel,  without  a foot 
f land  in  Scotland  or  France,  incapable  of  being  the  King’s 
:utor,  or  of  holding  any  office.  His  conduct,  said  his  episcopal 
i enouncer,  was  actuated  by  the  sole  motive  of  fear,  and  all  his 
measures  were  taken  accordingly.  He  had  removed  the  King 
' of  right  tender  age,”  from  the  castle  of  Stirling,  where  he 
: 1 III.  1898. 
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was  well  at  ease,  to  the  windy  and  right  unpleasant  castle 
and  rock  of  Edinburgh.”  He  had  stuffed  ” Dunbar,  Dum- 
barton, Inchgarvy,  and  Stirling  with  Frenchmen;  while  the 
royal  residences  and  revenues  were  appropriated  by  his 
favourites  or  foreigners,  whilk  are  but  very  knaves.”  “ The 
King’s  rich  gowns  of  most  fine  cloth  of  gold,  furred  with  finest 
sables,  he  has  analit  ” (wasted),  continues  the  Bishop,  ‘'to- 
gether  with  the  hangings  and  apparellings  of  his  chambers  i 
palit  of  purple  and  velvet  cramosyn,  and  made  clothing  thereof  | 
to  some  of  his  pages  and  servants,  and  has  coined  in  placks  j 
(groats)  the  King’s  great  silver  stoups,  double  gilt,  that  in  the  | 
whole  mounts  to  one  right  great  sum.”  To  add  to  his  offences  [ 
he  had  sold  three  of  the  King’s  great  ships,  worth  300,000  j 
francs,  with  their  ordnance  ; ^ had  disposed  of  lands,  forfeitures,  j 
wardships,  marriages,  benefices,  bishoprics,  at  his  pleasure.  ‘ 
Since  his  return,  continues  the  exasperated  prelate,  his  wrath 
kindling  at  the  recital,  he  has  imposed  a tax  upon  Scotland  of 
25,0001.  Scotch;  has  made  Eobert  Barton,  the  pirate,  con-  s 
troller ; “ and  one  Master  John  Campbell,  ane  bastard  briber,  ■ 
quhilk  had  not  five  shillings’  worth  of  good  of  his  own,”  has  i 
been  appointed  treasurer.  By  their  cunning  management  the  , 
King  had  been  brought  into  debt  12,000h  Scotch  ; and  yet  he  ' 
was  so  badly  clothed  that  until  his  natural  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Morton,  took  compassion  upon  him,  he  had  scarcely  honest  ' 
hose  or  doublet ; and  when  Albany  and  the  Queen  sent  him  ; 
cloth  of  silver  and  gold  for  gowns,  these  shameless  officers  ■ 
had  refused  to  furnish  the  lining  ! 

Not  satisfied  with  these  grievous  accusations,  the  Bishop 
proceeded  to  charge  Albany  with  having  poisoned  or  starved  the 
Duke  of  Eoss — a statement  for  which  there  was  as  little  founda- 
tion as  for  many  others  contained  in  his  memorial.  He  com-  ' 
pares  Albany  to  Eichard  III.,  who  paved  his  way  to  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  Gif,”  he  concludes,  “ this  duke  : 
of  Albany’s  father  had  died  at  (in)  the  faith  and  peace  of  his 
prince,  and  not  rebel  or  banished,  yet  then  he  has  alive  an 
elder  brother,  Alexander  Stewart,  commendator  of  Scone  and  ^ 
Inchaffray,  not  in  holy  orders,  but  a man'  able  to  marry,  ' 
begotten  on  the  duke  of  Albany’s  first  wife,  umquhile  daughter 
to  the  earl  of  Orkney.  All  that  he  does,  therefore,  is  without 
authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  States  of  Scotland,  who  ] 

^ In  1515  Albany  sold  to  Francis  I.,  Of  course  the  Bishop’s  statement  is  ' 
with  the  consent  of  the  States,  the  not  to  be  interpreted  literally, 
famous  St.  Michael,  for  40,000  francs. 
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declared  he  should  not  be  reputed  governor  unless  he  had 
returned  before  the  1st  of  August.” 
j Whatever  exaggeration  or  falsehood  there  might  have  been 
j in  these  details,  it  is  clear  from  the  general  purport  of  them 

I that  Albany  had  returned  to  Scotland  resolved  to  exercise 
||  plenary  authority  as  governor,  and  that  the  Queen  and  the 
||  nobles  had  shown  no  desire  to  counteract  his  wishes.  He 
:!  deposed  the  officers  of  Angus  on  his  arrival;  summoned  a 
li  parliament ; cited  the  lords  who  had  fled  to  appear  and  defend 

II  themselves ; and  acted  with  so  much  apparent  vigour  and 
I]  resolution,  that  Angus  was  obliged  to  seek  and  obtain  recon- 
j ciliation  through  Margaret’s  intercession.  As  English  in- 
|:  fluence  declined,  a spirit  of  unity  appeared  to  prevail.  With 
] Margaret  devoted  to  Albany,  Angus  and  his  brother  George  in 
j voluntary  exile,  the  Homes  unable  to  show  themselves,  the 
, Duke  was  triumphant  and  experienced  little  opposition.^  To 

I the  poor  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  the  blow  was  fatal.  Denounced 

II  at  home  as  a traitor,  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric,^  his 
mission  to  England,  as  the  representative  of  the  disaffected 
lords,  seemed  little  better  than  a mockery.  Confused,  ill  at 
ease,  uncertain  how  far  the  disaffection  of  his  relative  Angus 
would  be  visited  on  himself,  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  in  the 
following  deprecatory  and  sorrowful  terms  : — 

“ Please  it  your  Grace,  sin  I heard  the  tidings  and  writings  of  yester- 
day, I am  and  have  been  so  dolorous  and  full  of  vehement  annoy  that  I 
dare  not  aventure  [to]  come  in  your  presence,  whilk  causes  me  thus  write 
to  your  noble  Grace  ; beseeching  the  same  of  your  great  goodness  to  have 
companence  (compassion)  of  me,  desolate  and  woeful  wight.  Albeit  I 
grant  I have  deserved  punition,  and  am  under  the  King’s  mercy  and 
yours,  not  for  any  fault  or  demerit  of  my  own,  but  by  reason  of  their 
jj  untruth  that  caused  me  labor  for  the  weal  of  their  Prince  and  their 
I security,  whilk  now  has  (have)  their  own  confusion  and  perpetual  shame, 
and  has  served  me,  as  your  Grace  may  consider,  that  solicited  the  King’s 
highness  and  your  Grace  to  write  and  do  for  them  so  oftentimes  and  so 
largely,  in  divers  sorts,  as  well  to  their  support  and  comfort  ; whereof 
now  I must  needs  underlie  your  mercy.  Albeit  I doubt  not  but  your  hig]i 
prudence  considers  profoundly  my  part  thereof,  and  my  whole  true  mind 
all  time  but  (without)  any  dissimulance,  that  in  good  faith  am  further 
deceived  in  this  matter  than  any  others,  by  reason  whereof  I am  so  full  of 
sorrow  and  displeasure,  that  I am  weary  of  my  own  life,  and  promise  to 
God  and  your  noble  Grace,  as  your  bumble  servant  and  a true  Christian 
priest,  that  I shall  never  have  nor  take  way  with  the  duke  of  Albany,  the 

dissensions  in  Scotland,  and  had  cir- 
culated false  reports  of  her.  “And 
sin,”  she  says,  “I  helped  to  get  him  the 
benefice  of  Dunkeld,  I shall  help  him 
as  well  fro  the  same.”  A truly  Tudor 
sentiment ! 


^ HI.  1976. 

^ The  see  was  given  by  Albany  to 
Margaret.  (III.  1938.)  In  her  in- 
structions sent  by  one  of  her  servants 
to  Henry,  she  asserts  very  bitterly 
that  Dumkeld  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
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unworthy  earl  of  Angus,  nor  no  others  that  assists  to  the  said  Duke,  but 
(without)  your  express  command  and  advice  ; nor  never  shall  pass  into 
Scotland,  but  at  your  pleasure,  so  long  as  this  wicked  Duke  is  therein,  or 
has  rule  thereof.  And  I trust  my  brother  and  other  my  friends  will  use 
my  counsel ; albeit  yon  young  witless  fool  has  run  upon  his  own  mischief 
by  continual  persuasion  of  wily,  subtle  men,  and  for  lack  of  good  counsel ; 
showing  to  him,  I doubt  not,  many  feigned  letters  and  wonderful  terrors, 
that  the  lord  Hume  and  others  would  pass  in  and  leave  him  alone  ; and 
that  I would  be  taken  and  holden  here  ; and  that  Gaiter,  the  Duke’s 
secretary,  had  appointed  with  the  King’s  highness  for  his  destruction,  and 
the  Duke  to  marry  the  Queen.  I doubt  not  sich  things,  and  mickle  mair, 
has  been  said.” 

Then,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a letter  which  he 
had  sent  from  Hampton  Court  to  his  brother  had  not  been 
despatched  at  an  earlier  opportunity,  he  expresses  a wish, 
the  uncharitableness  of  which  may  be  forgiven  in  the  pressure 
of  his  misery — I beseech  God  that  I may  see  him  (Angus) 
really  punished  for  his  demerits,  and  promise  broken  made  to 
the  King’s  highness  and  me  his  uncle,  and  shall  be  glad  to  | 
solicit  the  King’s  highness  and  your  Grace  to  this  effect  at  all  I 
my  power.”  ^ i 

Henry  and  his  ministers  had  been  inclined  in  the  first  ‘ 
instance  to  treat  Albany’s  arrival  in  Scotland  with  contempt.  > 
They  declined  to  acknowledge  the  Duke’s  authority,  or  enter 
into  any  negociations  with  Scotland,  so  long  as  he  was  per-  ' 
mitted  to  remain.  In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  Henry 
wrote  to  the  Estates,  accusing  the  Duke  of  attempting  to 
procure  a divorce  for  the  Queen,  with  the  intent  of  marrying  | 
her  himself,  and  he  urged  them  not  to  assist  Albany,  on  pain  i 
of  his  displeasure.^  To  his  sister  Margaret,  for  whom  he 
never  entertained  any  strong  affection,  he  addressed  a letter, 
in  terms  of  unusual  bitterness  : he  reproached  her  for  being 
so  easily  abused  by  Albany ; for  her  familiarity  with  him, 
unbecoming  a queen  and  a woman ; and  accused  her  of  a 
clandestine  attempt  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  with  a view  to 
marry  the  Duke.  The  Estates  of  Scotland  replied  in  a firm 
and  temperate  letter,  declining  to  accede  to  his  proposals,  and 
denying  his  imputations.  The  Duke,  they  asserted,  was  the 
lawful  governor  of  their  sovereign,  had  been  repeatedly  called 
by  them  to  that  office,  and  had  never  interfered  with  the 
custody  of  the  King’s  person,  or  with  any  appointment  in  his  ‘ 

Both  prelates  were  friends  of  Erasmus, 
and  are  mentioned  more  than  once  in  ; 
his  writings.  ! 

2 III.  2039.  ; 


1 Jan.  31,  1522.  III.  2007.  The 
Bishop’s  wish  was  not  gratified;  he 
died  a few  weeks  after  of  the  plague, 
then  raging  in  London,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Savoy,  close  to  Bishop  Halsey. 
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household.  They  expressed  their  surprise  that  Henry  should 
believe,  that  one  '‘who  had  been  nursed  with  so  great  honor, 
and  had  so  tender  familiarity  with  popes  and  great  princes,” 
would  contrive  any  harm  against  their  sovereign’s  person,  or 
induce  the  Queen  to  abandon  her  husband.  If  the  King  of 
England,  they  added,  with^  great  tact,  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  still  insisted  on  the 
dismissal  of  Albany,  no  other  alternative  would  be  left  for 
them,  except  to  publish  to  the  world,  and  to  all  Christian 
princes,  the  necessity  they  were  under,  either  of  depriving 
Albany,  unjustly,  of  the  office  lawfully  belonging  to  him,  or  of 
submitting  to  the  peril  of  being  invaded  by  England. 

Margaret’s  reply  was  couched,  in  a different  strain,  but  was 
not  less  resolute  than  theirs.  Her  Tudor  blood  was  fired  at 
the  insults  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  under  the  mask  of 
advice  and  charity.  She  remonstrated  with  Henry  for  his 
sharp  and  unkind  letter.  In  reply  to  his  insinuations  of  her 
being  so  easily  abused  by  the  Duke,  she  taxed  her  brother  for 
his  credulity  and  weakness  in  trusting  to  false  reports.  He 
possessed  but  little  sense,  she  told  him,  of  his  own  dignity,  in 
permitting  slanderous  reports  to  be  circulated  to  her  discredit, 
and  suffering  the  Cardinal  openly  to  repeat  at  the  council- 
table  that  she  loved  the  Governor  to  her  dishonour.  Her 
rumoured  divorce  from  Angus  was  a scandal,  forged,  she  said, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Hunkeld,  and  had  never  been  contemplated 
by  herself  or  Albany.  Then,  with  something  like  a threat, 
she  added,  that  when  the  proper  season  arrived  she  should  be 
ready  to  justify  her  conduct ; for  she  had  retained  copies  of 
her  correspondence  with  the  King  of  England,  and  by  them  it 
would  appear  to  the  world  that  his  threat  of  invasion  was 
groundless  and  unjustifiable.  Had  Albany  intended  wrong  to 
her  son,  she  would  have  been  the  first  to  discover  it.  She 
had  long  hoped,  she  said,  that  her  brother  would  have 
sheltered  her  from  injury  ; but  her  hopes  had  been  vain,  and 
now  she  had  found  a better  friend  in  Albany  than  in  any 
other.  She  concluded  by  saying,  that  Scotland  desired  peace 
with  England,  if  it  could  be  had,  but  if  peace  could  not  be  had 
with  honour,  it  would  never  consent  to  banish  Albany.^ 

If  the  King  imagined,  as  he  reasonably  might,  that  these 
were  not  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  Queen  and  the  nation, 
but  the  “ abusion  ” of  Albany,  he  soon  found  himself  un- 
deceived. Acting  under  this  impression,  Clarencieux  had  been 
1 Feb.  11 ; III.  2038. 
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despatched  to  Scotland,  partly  at  Margaret’s  own  desire, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  a wish  to  ascertain  more  precisely 
Albany’s  influence  with  the  Lords.  The  herald  reached 
Edinburgh  on  Candlemas  Eve,  and  found  the  Queen,  not  in 
Holyrood  Palace,  or  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  (as  might 
have  been  expected),  but  lodging  in  the  house  of  a burgess.  { 
On  presenting  his  letters,  and  hearing  what  he  had  to  say,  ! 
Margaret,  to  use  his  own  expression,  was  marvellously  abashed,  | 
saying  she  perceived  that  the  King  held  her  in  great  and  \ 
heinous  displeasure,  owing  to  the  evil  reports  he  had  received.  ! 
She  admitted  to  the  English  envoy  that  she  had  desired  | 
Albany’s  return  to  Scotland,  confirming  most  of  the  particulars 
already  detailed  in  her  letters.  She  had  been  well  treated, 
she  said,  ever  since  his  arrival,  her  son  was  well  kept,  and 
neither  of  them  had  anything  to  fear  from  the  Duke.  This 
account  of  herself  was  confirmed,  six  days  after,  by  the  Duke,  j 
in  whose  presence,  and  in  that  of  the  herald,  she  repeated  her  j 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  Albany.  ; 

On  Sunday,  being  Candlemas  Day,^  Clarencieux  delivered  i 
the  King’s  letters  to  Albany,  at  Holyrood  House.  After  dinner  ' 
he  sent  for  the  herald  to  his  chamber,  and,  prefacing  what  he  ' 
had  to  say  by  some  remarks  on  the  bitterness  of  the  King’s  f 
letter,  stated  that  he  had  come  into  Scotland  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Lords.  He  had  taken  a solemn  vow,  he  said,  to  return  . 
at  a proper  opportunity,  and  nothing  should  tempt  him  to  ; 
violate  his  oath.  But  as  the  Lords  had  appointed  him  f 
Governor,  he  would  risk  life  and  property  in  their  service. 
Then  glancing  at  Henry’s  coarse  insinuation  of  his  damnable 
ahusion  ” of  the  King’s  sister,  and  his  attempt  to  marry  her, 
he  told  the  herald  that  when  he  was  last  at  Eome  Margaret 
had  requested  him  to  obtain  for  her  a divorce,  as  she  was 
unkindly  treated  by  Angus  ; hut  he  swore  by  the  Sacrament,  ^ 
which  he  had  seen  that  day  between  the  priest’s  hands,  he 
never  intended  to  marry  her ; and  he  marvelled  that  the  King 
should  think  so  ill  of  his  sister,  and  that  the  Cardinal  should 
have  stated  openly  in  the  council  chamber  that  the  Duke 
treated  the  Queen  as  if  she  were  his  wife  or  his  concubine.  , 
He  expressed  his  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  England,  ^ 
but  if  he  w^ere  attacked  he  would  do  the  best  to  defend  himself. 

The  herald  met  with  no  better  success  at  his  interview  with 
the  Lords,  then  assembled  in  parliament  at  the  Tolbooth.  On 
delivering  his  charge  to  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  he  desired  ; 

1 III.  2054.  : 
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that  the  King’s  letter  might  he  read  aloud,  in  the  hope  of 
creating  a division  among  them  or  eliciting  some  expressions 
of  disapprobation  from  those  who  were  thought  unfavourable 
to  the  Duke.  But  in  this  also  he  was  disappointed. 

He  was  received,  as  he  tells  Wolsey,  with  “ grim  and  angry 
looks,”  both  of  ‘'highland  low.”  It  requires  no  effort  of 
imagination  to  picture  the  blanched  and  menacing  features 
of  these  ancient  rivals  of  England,  exasperated  to  the  utter- 
most by  repeated  injuries  ; more  accustomed  to  war  and  blood- 
shed than  counsel  and  debate ; resembling  rather  a gathering 
of  grim  soldiers  than  a peaceful  assemblage  of  senators.  The 
representative  of  England  stood  before  them,  wearing  on  his 
tabard  the  insignia  of  that  nation  they  most  hated.  He  carried 
in  his  hands  a letter,  conceived  in  terms  more  dictatorial  than 
any  Scotchman  would  have  tolerated  from  his  native  and 
lawful  sovereign. 

The  herald  was  desired  to  withdraw ; he  was  told,  on  his 
j return,  that  they  had  unanimously  invited  the  Duke,  and 
■I  would  on  no  account  dismiss  him.  If,  as  Henry  said,  France 
I had  joined  with  himself  against  Albany,  they  felt  little  obliged 
l|  by  such  conduct.  But,  even  if  England,  France,  and  the 
I Emperor  were  united,  they  had  chosen  the  Governor,  and 
I with  the  Governor  they  were  resolved  to  live  and  die.^ 

’!  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  this  declara- 
jji  tion,  or  to  expect  any  diversion  in  the  King’s  favour.  If  the 
King  had  believed  Dacre’s  insinuation,  that  Albany  was  un- 
|j|  popular  with  the  Lords,  that  he  and  his  preparations  might 
■ be  treated  with  contempt,  it  was  clear  from  Clarencieux’s  letters 

iji  that  Dacre  had  been  mistaken.  So  Henry  altered  his  tone, 
and  deemed  it  wise  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  He  sent  the 
I Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  assist  Dacre  in  preparing  for  the  defence 
of  the  Borders,^  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  intentions  to 
I despatch  some  nobleman  into  Yorkshire,  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  place  the  country  north  of  the  Trent  in  a state  of  readi- 
; ness.  The  fortifications  of  Berwick  were  ordered  to  be 
strengthened ; the  Homes  were  apprised  that  they  would  be 
supported  in  their  disaffection,  and  a sharp  watch  was  kept 
upon  the  motions  of  Albany.  Both  countries  prepared  for  war. 

But  in  reality  neither  desired  war.  Just  then  the  energies 
of  England  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  France.  Every  day  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers 
were  calling  upon  England  to  give  proof  of  its  sincerity,  by  an 

^ III.  2054.  ' III.  2075. 
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open  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  money  due  from  France 
for  the  surrender  of  Tournay  was  not  forthcoming;  the 
treasury  was  exhausted  ; the  loans,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
collect  them,  and  induce  prepayment,  came  in  slowly  and 
reluctantly.  Border  raids  might  be  made  and  conducted  at 
the  expense  of  the  Border  gentlemen  ; but  they  were  uncertain 
and  ineffectual  instruments  for  retarding  the  advance  of  an 
army,  well  appointed  and  led  by  the  Scotch  lords,  thirsting  for 
retaliation.  On  the  other  hand,  Albany  was  fettered  by  his 
French  engagements.  He  could  not  hope  to  retain  his 
authority  unless  he  were  well  supported.  If  the  Scottish  lords 
found  the  men,  they  looked  to  Albany  to  find  the  money  and 
munitions  of  war.  But  Francis  was  too  hardly  pressed  to 
provide  either.  There  are  not  eighteen  barrels  of  gunpowder 
in  all  Scotland,”  writes  Bacre  to  Wolsey,  and  the  great 
Lords  will  have  no  war.”  ^ And  though  Bacre’s  information 
was  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  yet  on  this  occasion 
his  assertion  was  confirmed  by  evidence  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  Albany  himself.  In  a letter  of  the  17th  of  April, ^ Albany 
tells  his  French  correspondent  that  the  Scotch  parliament  had 
been  dismissed  until  the  12th  of  May ; and  in  that  time,  if 
they  did  not  obtain  a favourable  answer  from  the  French  King, 
they  would  certainly  make  terms  with  England.  The  Scotch 
lords  say  that  the  war  is  merely  for  the  advantage  of  France, 
and  unless  the  king  of  France  will  issue  a bold  declaration, 
and  send  sufficient  assistance,  they  do  not  care  to  stir,  as  they 
are  weary  of  fighting  for  others.” 

Nor  was  this  far  from  the  truth.  The  chief  object  of 
Albany’s  visit  to  Scotland  was  not  so  much  to  help  Scotland 
against  its  ancient  enemies,  to  secure  for  himself  either  the 
Scottish  crown,  or  the  hand  of  Margaret,  as  to  create  a diver- 
sion, if  possible,  in  favour  of  France.  Francis  hoped  that 
England,  hampered  by  a Scotch  invasion,  would  gladly  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  peace,  and  in  that  peace  France  would  be 
comprehended  as  the  ancient  ally  of  Scotland.  Nothing  shows 
more  completely  the  depth  of  humiliation  to  which  France 
was  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  1522  than  that  its 
monarch,  the  proudest  and  gayest  in  the  world,  the  competitor 
for  empire,  the  paragon  of  chivalry  and  haulte  courage,  should 
have  condescended  to  purchase  peace  at  such  a price,  and  seek 
immunity  from  war,  by  the  hand  and  instrumentality  of  his 
humble  friend  and  Scotch  dependant.^  Failing  of  a peace,  he 
1 III.  2122.  2 iii^  2184.  3 See  III.  1950,  2113. 
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might  yet  hope  to  divert  England  from  its  purpose  of  invading 
France,  or  divide  its  powers,  by  fomenting  an  insurrection  on 
its  northern  frontier.  Albany  was  disappointed  in  both 
designs.  His  proposals  for  a truce,  in  which  France  should 
he  comprehended,  were  rejected  by  the  King  and  Wolsey  with 
the  utmost  disdain.  The  great  English  minister  penetrated  the 
flimsy  disguise  at  once,  and  treated  the  Duke’s  overtures  with 
unconcealed  contempt.  He  regarded  Albany’s  interference 
much  in  the  same  light  as  that  of  a cur  interposing  itself 
between  'Hwo  fell-opposed  opposites”  with  a folly  equalled 
only  by  its  presumption.^  By  short  prorogations  of  the  truce, 
devised  by  Dacre,  Albany’s  preparations  were  frittered  away, 
and  he  fell  under  the  suspicions  of  the  French  King  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inaction. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  1522,^  the  aid  long  expected  from 
France  arrived,  hut  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  emergency. 
That  same  month  Francis  had  been  defied  by  England,  and 
he  was  no  longer  in  a condition  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
his  humble  ally.  Later  in  the  year  (August  13)  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  an  ambassador  to  Scotland  to 
explain  the  difficulties  of  his  own  position,  and  express  his 
regret  at  his  inability  to  render  further  assistance.  The  Scotch 
lords,  after  many  delays,  consented  at  last  to  an  invasion  of 
England  on  the  2nd  of  September.^  But  their  resolution  was 
formed  too  late.  Before  the  close  of  the  month  Albany  and 
Margaret  had  entered  into  negociations  for  peace  with  Dacre 
and  the  captain  of  Berwick.^  After  some  little  coquetting  on 
both  sides,  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon ; — by 
Albany,  with  apparent  sincerity,  for,  from  some  reason  not 
well  ascertained,  he  thought  it  needful  to  return  to  the 
continent,  either  to  justify  himself  to  the  King  of^  France,  or 
to  procure  additional  aid; — by  Dacre,  from  policy,  to  win 
delay,  foment  suspicion  among  the  Lords,  create  confusion  in 
Scotland,  and  invade  it  when  disunited.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  country  better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  ; was 
less  scrupulous  also  than  others  of  the  means  he  employed, 
whether  force  or  fraud.  But  in  consequence  of  these  very 
qualities  he  was  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  all  who 
were  associated  with  him  ; and  his  powers  of  annoyance  were 
crippled  in  proportion. 


' See  III.  1950. 
2 III.  2271. 
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Unknown  to  the  lords  of  Scotland,  the  negociations  between 
Albany  and  Dacre  were  carried  on  with  great  secrecy.  Under 
a show  of  invading  England,  Albany  advanced  to  the  English 
borders,^  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle.  Had  he  pushed  on  with 
vigour  he  might  have  dictated  his  own  terms  ; for  Carlisle 
was  defenceless  ; and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  English 
commander,  was  still  at  York,  unable  to  advance  for  lack  of 
supplies.^  The  Borders  were  wholly  unprepared.  The  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  could  only  travel  in  a litter.  Most  of  the 
chief  captains  were  dead ; and  the  plague  had  raged  with  so 
much  severity  in  the  North  that  in  Durham  alone  3,000  able- 
bodied  men  had  been  carried  off  by  the  infection.  Through 
dread  of  its  virulence,  the  harness  in  the  infected  houses  was 
useless,  for  the  soldiers  refused  to  touch  it.  Besides,  as  was 
too  common  in  these  Border  wars,  no  spirit  of  unity  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  different  localities.  The  East 
Marches  preyed  upon  the  West ; the  West  on  the  East  and 
the  Middle  Marches,  Hosts  of  thieves,  lured  by  hope  of 
indiscriminate  plunder,  infested  the  markets,  robbed  the 
houses,  and  burned  the  mills,  indifferent  whether  they  belonged 
to  Scotland  or  England — or  rather,  preferring  those  of  the 
latter,  as  the  booty  was  richer  and  more  easily  taken.^  No 
treaty  had  been  signed.  The  English  reinforcements  had  not 
yet  arrived;  and  the  English  border  lords  hung  back,  declining 
to  stir  until  their  wages  were  paid,  Albany  moved  from 
Dumfries  to  Annan.  A few  hours’  rapid  march  would  have 
brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Carlisle,  feebly  defended  by 
crumbling  ramparts  and  ditches,  and  insufficient  ordnance. 
But  Albany,  deficient  alike  in  judgment  and  resolution,  was 
engrossed  with  the  single  thought  of  truce.  He  suffered  him- 
self to  be  Insulted  and  deceived  by  Dacre.  Nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  characters  of  the  two  men  than  their  conduct 


1 III.  2523. 

^ Shrewsbury  to  Wolsey,  Septem- 
ber 8 ; No.  2524. 

® See  III.  ^531.  In  a letter  to 
Wolsey,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  says, 
“ There  is  more  theft,  more  extortion 
here,  by  English  thieves,  than  there 
is  by  all  the  Scots  of  Scotland.  There 
is  no  man,  which  is  not  in  a strong 
hold,  that  hath  or  may  have  any  cattle 
or  moveables  in  surety,  throughout 
the  bishopric  (Durham) ; and  from  the 
bishopric  till  we  come  within  eight 
miles  of  Carlisle ; all  Northumberland 


likewise.  Hexhamshire,  which  be- 
longeth  to  your  Grace,  worst  of  all ; 
for  in  Hexham  self,  every  market  day, 
there  are  four  score  or  100  strong 
thieves  ; and  the  poor  men  and  gentle- 
men see  them  which  did  rob  them  and 
their  goods,  and  dare  neither  com- 
plain of  them  by  name,  nor  say  one 
word  to  them.  They  take  all  their 
cattle  and  horses ; their  corn  as  they 
carry  it  to  sow,  or  to  the  mill  to 
grind ; and  at  their  houses  bid  them 
deliver  what  they  will  have,  or  they 
shall  be  fired  and  burnt,”  No.  2328. 
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and  correspondence  on  this  occasion.  Though  the  danger 
was  great  and  imminent,  Dacre  bated  not  a jot  of  his  haughty 
and  imperious  demeanour.  Some  little  time  before,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  of  nations,  he  had  imprisoned  Garrick,  Albany’s 
herald  ; and  now,  with  a temerity  characteristic  of  his  nature, 
he  ventured  to  send  one  of  his  own  servants,  without  a safe- 
conduct,  into  the  midst  of  Albany’s  camp,  nominally  under 
the  pretext  of  carrying  a message,  really  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  Albany’s  powers.  Such  acts  of  audacity  very  few 
commanders,  even  of  less  rank  and  authority  than  Albany, 
would  have  allowed  to  pass  without  reprisals.  But  Albany, 
after  a faint  remonstrance,  suffered  his  indignation  to  evaporate 
in  words,  and  passed  over  the  insult  only  to  encourage  its 
repetition. 

The  9th  of  September  had  arrived,  and  Dacre  was  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  an  immediate  answer  to  Albany’s 
proposals.  He  was  then  staying  at  Carlisle.  The  distance 
between  himself  and  the  Duke  was  so  short  that  it  was  difficult 
to  find  any  pretext  for  further  delay.  A direct  refusal  of 
Albany’s  terms  would  have  brought  the  Duke  and  his  army  in 
a few  hours  to  the  walls  of  Carlisle  ; compliance  was  the  same 
as  accepting  Albany’s  demand; — besides  Dacre  had  as  yet 
received  no  communications  from  England.  To  protract  the 
time,^  he  pretended  to  the  messenger  who  brought  the  Duke’s 
letter  with  a French  superscription,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  language  and  sent  him  back  to  procure  a Scotch 
translatiomx>f  it,  or  bring  with  him  a French  interpreter. 

, Albany,  with  singular  fatuity,  allowed  his  opportunities 

I to  slip  from  his  hand.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  signed 
j an  agreement  with  Dacre  at  Solam  Chapel  for  an  abstinence 

of  one  month ; thus  dissipating  the  hopes  of  his  own  party, 
and  allowing  his  ememies  abundant  time  for  preparation.  His 
chief  resources  were  at  Edinburgh  ; his  ships  at  Leith.  He 
could  only  procure  scanty  supplies  by  sea  from  Dumbarton,  or 
transport  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  by  land,  over  the 
roughest  ground,  now  rapidly  becoming  impassable  at  the 
approach  of  winter  ; whilst  the  English  fleet,  commanding  the 

II  eastern  shores  from  Newcastle  to  Berwick,  and  the  western 
from  Chester  to  Carlisle,  needed  only  time  to  assemble  its 
powers,  and  had  war  or  peace  at  its  option. 

I Dacre  might  well  be  proud  of  his  victory — for  a victory  it 
was — gained  at  a small  cost,  in  the  face  of  great  odds,  solely 

i See  III.  2525. 
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by  his  own  daring  and  skill.  His  own  account  of  the  matter, 
sent  in  a letter  to  Wolsey  the  day  after,^  displays  in  vivid 
colours  the  boldness  and  genius  of  the  man. 

‘ ‘ My  lord,  I beseech  your  Grace  of  pardon  that  I have  not  advertised 
you  from  time  to  time,  according  to  my  duty  ; but  the  matters  were  so 
difficult,  and  of  so  great  importance,  and  had  so  long  tract  of  time  and 
times,  that  I could  not  certify  your  Grace  of  anything  till  now  of  the  con- 
clusion, like  as  ye  may  jjerceive,  as  everything  is  passed  between  the 
queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  me,  by  their  principal  letters  and 
mine  answers  again,  enclosed  in  a packet,  which  your  Grace  shall  receive 
herewith. 

“ Please  it  your  Grace,  according  to  my  writing  sent  you  from  Norham, 
the  duke  of  Albany  with  the  main  power  of  Scotland  mustered  a little 
from  Edinburgh,  the  second  day  of  this  instant  month  of  September,  and 
so  came  forward,  sending  the  earl  of  Arran  his  lieutenant  with  his  van  ward 
to  the  East  Borders,  Avho  set  up  his  tents  a little  from  Home  Castle  in  our 
sight,  being  within  four  miles  of  Warkes  Castle  ; and  from  thence  the  said 
Lieutenant  removed  towards  these  We[st]  Borders,  and  fell  in  company 
of  the  Duke,  at  which  time  I was  in  Berwick,  where  I put  in  250  soldiers 
of  the  King’s  garrisons,  and  also  300  of  the  country,  and  for  the  same 
made  provision  of  victual  for  their  sustentation  ; and  by  reason  of  the  said 
victual  all  corns  kept  the  old  price,  and  rose  nothing  ; and  I,  knowe[ing] 
of  the  hasty  return  of  the  said  Duke,  discharged  the  crew  of  the  country 
wh[ich]  was  taken  in,  and  paid  them  wages  for  a day  ; and  thereupon  I 
rode  from  Berwick  to  these  West  Borders  at  post,  and  came  hither  upon 
Saturday  last  past ; where,  according  to  my  said  writing  from  Korham, 
there  was  neither  gun,  b[ow]  or  arrow  in  readiness,  and  the  town 
assaultable,  whereby  there  was  no  remedy  for  keeping  of  the  same,  but 
only  strength  of  men  ; by  reason  whereof  I was  . . . ’enforced  to  despoil 
all  mine  own  houses  of  such  ordnance  as  was  in  them,  and  brought  it 
thither,  and  appointed  and  ]3ut  in  the  town  1,600  men  in  wages,  besides 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  making  my  son  captain  thereof,  which  was  to 
his  great  danger,  and  to  me  little  comfort,  remembering  1 have  but  one. 
Albeit,  for  the  King’s  honor,  and  for  surety  of  his  castle  and  town,  I could 
[no]  less  do,  seeing  1 and  my  brother  Sir  Christopher  might  not  be  spared 
from  the  f[ield],  my  lord  Lieutenant  being  absent,  whose  wages  I have 
paid  hithertowards  at  the  King’s  pleasure. 

“Upon  Sunday  the  seventh  day,  the  duke  of  Albany  with  his  army 
and  ordnance  came  to  the  castle  of  Milke,  within  12  miles  of  this  said  city  ; 
and  by  such  w[ords]  as  passed  between  the  said  Duke  and  me,  sent  unto 
your  Grace  in  the  aforesaid  p[acket],  your  Grace  may  perceive  the  time 
was  tracted  unto  Wednesday  at  11  of  the  clock,  when  as  the  said  Duke  set 
up  his  tents  upon  the  Debateable  Ground  five  miles  of  this  said  city,  where 
I came  unto  his  presence  on  Thursday,  [having]  certain  hostages  delivered 
for  me  into  England,  that  is  to  say,  the  lord  Max  [well]  and  the  treasurer 
of  Scotland. 

“At  my, going  towards  the  said  Duke,  half  a mile  from  him  where  he 
lay,  two  earls  of  Scotland  met  me,  and  conveyed  me  unto  his  hall,  whereas 
he  and  all  the  lords  were  about  him  ; and  after  my  duty  done  unto  him,  I 
removed  something  backward,  saying  with  an  high  voice,  ^ My  lord,  what 
displeasure  has  my  Sovereign  done  unto  you,  that  ye  with  this  great  army 
are  come  hither  to  invade  his  realm  ? marvelling  that  all  ye  my  lords  will 
be  aiding  to  the  same,  remembering  the  nighness  and  proximity  of  blood 
betwixt  my  Sovereign  and  yours.  I come  hither  for  no  treaty,  but  at  the 
instance  and  desire  of  my  lord  here  present.’  Whereupon  the  Duke,  with 
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certain  of  the  lords,  went  into  one  chamber  within  his  said  hall,  and  took 
me  with  them  ; where,  after  long  reasoning,  communication,  and  debating, 
with  such  persuasions  and  sharp  words  as  I did  give  them,  the  earls  of 
Huntley,  Argyle,  Arran,  and  others,  fearing  as  well  the  King’s  army,  as 
also  the  continuance  of  mortal  war  which  would  have  followed  upon  their 
beginning,  gave  plain  answer  that  for  no  love,  favor,  desire,  or  fair  promise 
of  the  French  king  they  would  in  no  wise  attempt  war  against  England, 
nor  invade  the  same,  so  they  might  be  sure  to  have  peace  of  the  King’s 
highness.  And  so  I departed,  and  was  brought  do  one  other  tent  ; 
whereas  I had  good  cheer  made  by  certain  lords  appointed,  and  there  fell 
to  communication  and  reasoning  how  the  matter  might  be  best  brought  to 
i^ass.  Whereupon  indentures  were  dravm  ; whereof  the  one  part,  signed 
and  sealed,  ye  shall  receive  in  the  foresaid  packet. 

“My  lord,  the  army  of  Scotland  was  of  so  great  puissance  of  men, 
above  the  number  of  4 score  thousand,  and  victual  for  the  same,  and  so 
well  stored  of  artillery,  above  45  pieces  of  brass  and  1,000  hagbushes 
carted  upon  trestles,  besides  handguns  innumerable,  that  in  manner,  God 
being  indifferent,  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  withstood  them  ; like  as 
Thomas  Musgrave,  the  King’s  servant,  being  there  present  with  me,  will 
inform  the  King’s  highness  and  your  Grace  at  length,  which  comes  up 
with  diligence  for  that  purpose.  For  I assure  your  Grace,  our  power  in 
the  time  could  not  have  been  16,000,  and  those  that  came  forward  came 
with  the  worst  will  that  ever  did  men,  and  some  great  men  there  is  that 
would  not  come  forward,  worthy  punishment  ; and  therefore,  seeing  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  castle  of  Warke,  which  William  Ellerker,  captain 
of  the  same,  having  100  men  in  his  retinue,  after  the  sight  of  the  Duke’s 
vanward  and  tents  set  up,  left  waste  ; and  so  of  force  I was  driven  to 
suffer  the  Grayes  of  Kortliumberland,  by  the  advice  of  my  lord  Warden, 
[to]  enter  in  the  same  castle  for  keeping  of  it ; and  also  remembering  the 
small  power  that  we  were  here,  and  the  weakness  of  this  city,  wanting 
ordnance,  which  by  all  likelihood  could  not  have  been  kept,  afore  I had 
seen  and  viewed  their  puissance  and  artillery,  and  over  that  for  safeguard 
of  this  whole  country  of  Cumberland,  which  all  utterly  had  been  destroyed 
and  burnt  without  remedy  hereafter,  if  the  foresaid  army  had  come  in  it  ; 

■ — therefore  I condescended  to  the  said  minute  of  abstinence,  humbly 
beseeching  your  Grace  to  be  good  solicitor  and  mean  for  me  unto  the 
■King’s  highness,  that  he  take  no  displeasure  with  me,  being  so  bold  to 
take  abstinence,  having  none  authority  or  commission.  But  inasmuch  as 
by  means  thereof  their  army  are  skaled,  and  that  they  foliously  have 
taken  abstinence  with  me  that  had  none  authority,  but  only  by  my  words, 
saying  that  I had  commission,  which  I could  not  at  that  time  come  to  it, 
it  is  at  the  King’s  pleasure  whether  he  will  accept  it  or  not  ; and,  under 
your  correction,  I think  it  good  that  this  month  be  accepted,  and  upon  the 
queen  of  Scots’  desire,  which  it  is  thought  she  will  make,  that  the  King’s 
highness  condescend  to  the  same  abstinence  for  the  space  of  another 
month,  for  these  considerations  ensuing  : - first,  that  in  that  time  an 
honorable  ambassade  may  be  sent  up  upon  the  safeconduct  now  granted, 
at  the  request  of  the  said  queen  of  Scots,  which  shall  make  a great  division 
between  the  Duke  and  the  lords  of  Scotland,  remembering  their  former 
sayings  to  the  said  Duke  afore  me  ; and  further  they  have  offered  me  they 
are  glad  and  willing  to  desire  peace  of  the  King’s  highness  and  to  y . . . no 
meddling  with  France,  and  for  surety  thereof  to  make  bands  or  lie  such 
hostages  as  reasonably  shall  be  thought,  and  so  the  continuance  of  the 
duke  of  Albany  in  Scotland  shall  be  neither  profit  nor  pleasure  to  the 
French  king. 

“ And  for  the  sure  custody  of  the  king  of  Scots,  out  of  the  suspicious 
keeping  of  the  said  Duke,  so  that  he  be  in  the  keeping  of  Scotchmen,  true 
Scotch  lords,  they  can  be  contented,  upon  communication  at  the  up  coming 
of  the  ambassadors,  as  shall  be  devised. 
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“ And  if  the  King’s  highness  he  not  content  with  these  ways,  then  his 
Highness  m[ust]  see  money  sent  down  for  payment  of  his  garrison’s  wages 
for  the  next  month,  [which]  beginneth  in  the  hinder  end  of  this  month, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  600?. , like  as  it  d[oth]  appear  in  the  foot  of  the  | 
declaration  in  the  keeping  of  Sir  John  Darcy,  knt.  ; a[nd  if]  he  say  that 
he  has  not  the  said  declaration,  then  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  W[m.] 
Hasilwodd. 

‘ ‘ My  Lord,  inasmuch  as  it  is  determined  that  at  the  end  of  the  next 
month  my  lord  Percy  for  the  East  and  Middle  Marches,  and  I for  the 
West  Marches,  shall  take  the  charge  of  them,  it  shall  be  more  honor  to 
the  King  that  the  garrison  be  discharged  rat[her]  in  the  time  of  this 
abstinence  than  when  it  is  plain  war. 

“ And  as  for  the  castle  of  Warke,  which  stands  in  great  danger,  as  is 
afore  specified,  and  the  same  being  furnished  with  men  and  ordnance  may 
do  more  annoyance  [to]  the  Scots  than  Berwick,  and  in  mine  opinion 
there  can  no  gun  go  through  the  wall  of  it  ; therefore  I think  it  good  that 
Master  Hert,  who  is  now  with  the  lord  of  Shrewsbury,  be  commanded  to 
come  in  these  quarters  hastil;^  to  see  and  view  as  well  Berwick,  Warke, 
and  this  city  of  Carlisle,  as  also  a.11  along  the  marches,  where  I shall  bear 
him  company,  to  the  intent  that  he  and  I may  make  certificate  to  *the 
King’s  highness  and  your  Grace  nov»r  at  Michaelmas  term,  the  order,  form,  ' . 
and  manner  of  everything  at  length,  with  our  opinions  on  the  same,  what  1 1 

is  best  to  be  done  ; for  20s.  spended  in  time  with  provision  shall  go  as  far,  ^ 

as  well  in  works  as  in  victuals,  as  shall  40s.  in  the  time  of  a necessity  , 
when  thing  must  needs  be  done. 

‘ ‘ If  my  lord  Lieutenant  had  come  forward,  he  should  have  been  [ 

deceived  of  such  ordnance  as  is  in  Berwick,  that  was  appointed  for  the  J 

field ; for  when  I had  caused  all  the  same  ordnance  to  be  put  in  areadiness,  j 
and  for  the  expedition  and  receiving  of  the  same  sent  mine  own  cart  wheels  ^ 
to  Berwick,  the  captain  would  not  suffer  the  same  ordnance  to  be  taken  | 
out  of  the  town,  notwithstanding  that  I showed  unto  him  the  article  in  the  i 
King’s  instructions  containing  his  high  pleasure  anenst  the  same,  but  by  ; 
his  writing  ready  to  be  showed  he  gave  answer  that  he  could  depart  with  ^ 
none,  but  only  a slange  of  iron,  a sacre  and  two  falcons.  And  the  Blessed 
Trinity  preserve  your  Grace.  At  Carlisle,  the  12th  day  of  September,  at  ! 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning.  | 

“ Yours  with  his  service,  : 

“ Thomas  Dace-e.” 

On  communicating  the  news  to  the  King,  the  Cardinal 
broke  out  into  expressions  of  admiration  foreign  to  his  usual 
habits.  He  perceived  at  once  the  greatness  of  the  advantages  J 

thus  gained,  and  the  total  extinction  of  that  danger  which  ^ 

had  threatened  at  one  time  to  defeat  the  measures  on  which 
his  thoughts  and  energies  had  been  concentrated  for  the  last 
two  years.  Such  a signal  success  was  nothing  less  than  ? 

a stroke  frbm  Heaven ; operatio  clextrm  Excelsi,  as  he  termed 
it.^  Yet  the  precedent  was  dangerous.  Dacre  had  acted  t 

entirely  on  his  own  responsibility.  Shrewsbury,  when  the  ? 

news  arrived,  had  disbanded  his  army  without  waiting  for 
orders,  and  had  retired  sick  and  weary  to  his  home.  The  » 

fault  was  a noble  one ; fortunate  in  its  results,  but  a fault  f 
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^iiW—felix  culpa;  and  as  Henry,  jealous  of  the  least  neglect, 
and  severe  in  punishing  the  slightest  contempt  of  his  authority, 
might  not  regard  it  in  a favourable  light,  the  Cardinal,  with 
- great  skill  and  judgment,  endeavoured  to  anticipate  and  dis- 
arm his  resentment.  After  expatiating  on  the  loss  it  would 
be  to  the  French  King,  who  reckoned  that  this  invasion  of 
Scotland  would  stand  him  in  stead  of  a great  army,”  he 
thus  proceeds  : “ Albeit,  Sir,  this  abstinence  of  war  was 
suddenly  taken  and  agreed  unto  without  your  authority  or 
pleasure  known,  yet  I cannot  but  see  it  is  to  be  accounted  as 
felix  culpa,  and  that,  your  Grace  being  therewith  contented, 
and  taking  respect  to  the  state  of  your  affairs  northwards, 

I many  good  effects  may  thereof  ensue  ; and  at  the  least  I see 
no  other  remedy  but  that  ye  must  take  all  that  is  done  in 
good  part,  making  virtue  of  necessity.  Howbeit,  to  be  plain, 
there  hath  been  too  much  boldness  on  your  folks’  part,  as  well 
in  taking  truce  and  discharging  your  army  without  your 
knowledge,  as  in  the  Duke  of  Albany  great  folly  in  dissolving 
so  great  an  army,  so  sumptuously  set  forth  and  advanced, 
without  doing  any  manner  act  or  exploit,  upon  a bare 
abstinence  of  war,  concluded  without  any  commission  or 
authority.  Nevertheless,  the  cause  of  the  premises,  as  may 
be  conjectured,  hath  only  been,  quia  treqjiclaverunt  timore  ubi 
non  ei'at  timor.'' 

The  King  appears  to  have  adopted  this  sensible  advice  of 
his  minister ; for,  not  long  after,  Dacre  acknowledged  a letter 
of  thanks  received  from  the  King  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  on  this  occasion.^ 

Disbanding  his  army,  Albany  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
vainly  endeavouring,  in  conjunction  with  Margaret,  to  have 
France  comprehended  in  the  truce.  If  at  the  head  of  a power- 
ful army  the  Duke  was  unable  to  carry  his  point,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Dacre  or  Wolsey  would  listen  for  a moment 
to  a disagreeable  proposal,  backed  simply  by  wishes  or  threats. 
After  a few  ineffectual  efforts,  made  probably  with  a view  of 
excusing  his  inability  and  mismanagement  to  Francis  I.,  he 
abandoned  the  attempt.  On  the  23rd  of  October  the  Duke 
left  Edinburgh  for  Stirling,  appointing  as  regents  certain 
bishops  and  lords  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  sailed  for 
France  from  Dumbarton,  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  October, 
promising  to  return  before  Assumption  Day  (August  15),  or 
resign  his  authority.^ 

' October  7 ; III.  2598. 
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Scotch  historians  are  at  a loss  to  discover  an  adequate 
cause  for  so  ignoble  a termination  of  Albany’s  campaign.  At 
no  time  in  their  history,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  had  the  Scots  been  able  to  bring  a more 
numerous  or  better  appointed  army  into  the  field  ; at  no  time 
had  a more  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  striking 
a blow  at  their  ancient  enemies  with  such  disastrous  effect. 
The  English  were  not  only  unprepared,  but  the  largest  body 
which  Shrewsbury  had  proposed  to  detach  from  his  main 
army  to  meet  the  Scots  consisted  of  no  more  than  20,000 
men.  Actuated  by  a narrow  spirit  of  self-interest  and  self- 
defence,  unwilling  to  stir  from  their  own  country,  and  leave 
their  homes  exposed  to  the  enemy,  the  Border  chiefs,  disunited 
among  themselves,  delayed  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
Dacre.  Yet  it  seems  unjust  to  attribute  exclusively  to  the 
incapacity  and  cowardice  of  Albany  an  inglorious  truce,  to 
which  the  .lords  of  Scotland  were  no  less  a party  than  him- 
self. Of  disunion  in  their  councils,  we  have  no  contemporary 
evidence.  The  only  explanation  probable  is  to  be  found  in 
the  want  of  adequate  support  from  France.^  It  appears  to 
me  that  Albany  never  intended,  from  the  very  first,  to  venture 
a battle.  Under  pretence  of  menacing  the  Borders,  he  was 
covering  his  design  of  negociating  with  Dacre.  By  an  assump- 
tion of  warlike  demonstrations  he  saved  his  credit  with  the 
majority  of  his  adherents  ; perhaps,  also,  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  his  preparations  were  exaggerated  by  Dacre,  from 
whose  letters  the  account  of  them  is  exclusively  derived.  Or, 
after  all,  he  might  have  been  acting  on  the  French  maxim, 
reculer  ijour  mieux  sauter. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  policy  of  Albany 
was  fatal  to  his  party  and  his  influence.  His  adherents, 
deprived  of  their  chief,  were  more  liable  to  fall  a prey  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  English  government.  It  was  no  longer 
difficult,  by  flattery  and  fair  promises,  to  detach  Margaret 
from  the  Duke,  to  inspire  her  with  the  intoxicating  thought 
that  through  her  influence  alone  England  had  been  induced 


^ This  is  the  statement  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn ; but  he  was  then  at 
Valladolid  with  the  Emperor,  and 
might  speak  from  hearsay  only.  See 
III.  2697.  Perhaps  Wolsey’s  state, 
ment  is  nearer  the  truth  than  any 
other  yet  offered.  He  tells  Boleyn 
and  Sampson,  at  that  time  ambas- 
sadors in  Spain,  that  Albany  had 


lately  returned  ho  Francis  to  show 
him  the  state  of  Scotland,  pi’ovide 
money,  captains,  and  ships,  and  re- 
turn to  Scotland  in  the  spring.  He 
adds,  that,  at  the  Duke’s  instigation, 
the  Scotch  lords  had  failed  to  fulhl 
their  engagement  of  sending  ambas- 
sadors into  England  to  treat  for  peace. 
Ho.  2764. 
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to  make  its  late  concessions  to  Albany,  and  would  be  guided 
exclusively  in  its  conduct  towards  Scotland  by  lier  wishes  and 
her  instructions.  It  was  easy  for  Dacre  to  insinuate  that 
Albany’s  presence  in  Scotland  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
supremacy  she  coveted  so  long  and  so  earnestly.  His  banish- 
ment, she  was  taught  to  believe,  would  free  her  from  designs 
which,  courteous  in  appearance,  were  intended  in  reality  to 
deprive  her  of  all  authority,  and  render  her  dependent  on 
a party  unfavourable  alike  to  herself  and  her  son.  The  design 
succeeded ; and  from  this  period  Margaret’s  letters  betray, 
not  only  a change  in  her  sentiments  towards  Albany,  but  a 
quivering,  restless  anxiety  to  impress  upon  the  Scotch  a due 
sense  of  that  importance  which  she  wished  to  possess,  and 
I always  failed  to  achieve.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  her  incessant 
I efforts  to  invest  herself  with  a factitious  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
I her  people,  and  make  them  believe  that  she  was  omnipotent 
; with  her  powerful  brother,  . She  repeatedly  urges  upon  him, 
in  her  correspondence,  and  at  this  time  more  frequently  than 
ever,  the  necessity  of  letting  it  be  known  that  his  friendship 
or  hostility  to  Scotland  would  be  determined  by  her  advice 
and  her  wishes.  She  aimed  at  being  the  sole  mediator 
between  the  two  countries.  By  her  powerful  intercession 
alone,  the  sword  was  to  be  sheathed  or  resumed. 

But  whilst  Dacre  andWolsey  together  assiduously  pursued 
this  line  of  policy  towards  the  Queen,  the  Cardinal  was  pre- 
paring measures  for  isolating  Scotland  completely  from  all 
hope  of  foreign  aid,  and  gathering  up  the  undivided  power  of 
England,  to  launch  it  with  full  and  irresistible  effect  against 
its  pertinacious  foe.  The  mistakes  in  the  last  year’s  campaign, 
fortunate  as  it  had  proved  to  England  from  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  Albany,  had  opened  Wolsey’s  eyes  to  the  danger 
of  undertaking  two  great  wars  at  the  same  time.  He  had 
been  taught  the  necessity  of  providing  a more  efficient  force 
than  the  hasty  and  reluctant  levies  of  the  orders  ; he  had  seen 
the  folly  of  diminishing  the  efficiency  of  those  forces  b}^  want 
of  promptitude  in  the  payment  of  their  wages  or  provision  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  evident^ 
underrated  the  strength,  activity,  and  importance  of  his 
adversary.  He  had  never  supposed  that  Albany  would  have 
advanced  with  an  army  so  large  and  so  well  appointed  to  the 
very  walls  of  Carlisle  and  Berwick.  Wisely  calculating  the 
j magnitude  of  the  danger  he  had  so  providentially  escaped, 

I he  resolved  never  again  to  run  the  same  hazard,  or  trust  to 
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a similar  caprice  of  fortune.  Instead  of  the  sickly  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  he  pitched  upon  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had 
been  engaged  since  1522  in  scouring  the  Channel,  and  making 
descents  on  the  French  coasts.  There  could  be  no  fitter 
general  than  Surrey  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces 
against  Scotland,  for  Surrey  had  seen  service  in  various  forms 
and  in  different  countries.  By  his  influence  in  the  North,  by 
his  high  rank  and  family  connections,  he  was  able  to  exact 
from  the  turbulent  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  the  Borders 
that  obedience  and  respect  they  refused  to  yield  to  one  chosen 
from  among  themselves,  whatever  his  merits  or  his  abilities : 
whilst  long  experience  of  office,  unblemished  reputation  as 
a soldier,  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  victory  at  Flodden, 
seemed  to  point  out  Surrey  as  qualified  above  all  others  for  so 
important  and  hazardous  an  employment. 

In  the  choice  of  such  a general  Wolsey  showed  that  he  did 
not  underrate  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  struggle. 
It  was  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  valour 
of  his  opponents,  and  of  the  resistance  he  expected  from  them. 
Nor  was  this  all.  An  enemy  so  resolute  as  the  Scotch,  and 
animated  against  England  by  the  strongest  national  aversion, 
demanded  his  undivided  energies.  But  how  could  this  object 
be  obtained  ? How,  with  a great  continental  war  upon  his 
hands,  could  he  strike  so  effectual  a blow  against  the  power  of 
the  Scotch,  that  they  should  never  trouble  him  again  ? For- 
tunately the  vacillation  of  the  Emperor  furnished  him  with 
the  desired  opportunity.  From  weariness  of  the  war  or  a 
desire  to  enhance  his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  ally, 
Charles,  at  the  close  of  1522,  had  desired  his  ambassadors  in 
England  to  communicate  to  Wolsey  a copy  of  certain  overtures 
for  a truce  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  the  King  of 
France.^  Without  caring  to  ascertain  how  far  the  offer  was 


^ With,  the  usual  duplicity  charac- 
teristic of  his  policy,  the  Emperor 
had  already  made  some  progress  in 
this  business,  before  he  thought  fit  to 
communicatp  it  to  England.  In  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Sessa,  on  the  15th  of  Feb.  1525,  he 
desired  his  ambassador  to  inform  the 
Pope  that  he  was  neglecting  no  op- 
portunity of  effecting  a truce  with  the 
King  of  France ; and  he  had,  there- 
fore, sent  very  ample  powers  to  his 
ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Eome,  for 
that  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  he 
enjoined  on  the  Duke  the  utmost 


secrecy,  telling  him  that  neither  the 
ambassadors  of  the  King  of  England 
nor  those  of  France  must  be  allowed 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  such 
intention  on  his  part.  Though  he  was 
even  then  preparing  to  falsify  his 
obligations,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that  he  was  restricted  by  his 
treaty  with  England  from  entering 
upon  any  negociations  for  peace  wnth 
France  without  first  obtaining  Henry’s 
consent ; and  he  admits  that  it  would 
not  redound  much  to  his  honour,  if  it 
were  known  that  he  had  been  the 
first  to  solicit  peace,  seeing  that  the 
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sincere,  Wolsey  perceived  his  advantage  in  it.  As  the  King 
of  France  had  endeavoured  to  extort  a truce  out  of  the 
supposed  necessities  of  England  by  means  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  might  not  his  own  policy  be  turned  upon  the  inventor  ? 
Might  not  France  be  induced,  in  consequence  of  its  difficulties, 
to  purchase  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  confederate  ? If  the 
negociation  succeeded,  and  Francis,  forgetful  of  his  honour, 
should  consent  to  a truce  without  comprehending  Scotland, 
then  would  Scotland  be  left  to  the  undivided  power  and 
vengeance  of  England ; if  it  failed,  yet  the  discussion  of  such 
a proposition  would  create  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  Scots, 
as  if  the  French  King  valued  their  alliance  only  for  his  own 
purposes.  Accordingly  Wolsey  instructed  the  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Valladolid  to  represent  to  the  Emperor,  that  a 
‘^better  and  more  politic  mean”  could  not  be  imagined  for 
avoiding  superfluous  charges — especially  as  the  Emperor  found 
so  much  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  preparations — than 
to  condescend  to  a truce  with  the  King  of  France  for  this 
year  ; “ the  same  to  be  no  other  ” than  a mere  cessation  and 
desisting  from  hostility,  not  comprehending  the  realm  of  Scot- 
' land.  If,  however,  the  truce  could  not  be  had  without  the 
' comprehension  of  Scotland,  the  King  hoped,  he  said,  “ so 
i speedily  to  advance  ” his  enterprises  on  this  side,  that  the 
' stroke  should  be  struck  before  the  treaty  was  concluded. 

I To  obviate  unfavourable  conjectures,  if  it  should  be 
i'  imagined  that  such  a wish  had  emanated  from  the  King  or 
from  the  Emperor,  Wolsey  took  the  precaution  of  writing  to 
' the  Pope ; suggesting  that  his  Holiness,  who  was  anxious  for 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  should,  as  of  himself,  make  the 
: necessary  proposition  to  the  three  powers.  To  quicken  the 


i King  of  France  liad  been  the  aggressor. 
The  articles  to  which  he  refers  were 
solemnly  sworn  before  Wolsey  at  the 
treaty  of  Windsor  in  June,  1522. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same 
letter  that  the  Emperor  had  already 
I sent  a copy  of  similar  powers  to 
j England,  desiring  they  might  be  for- 
warded to  Eome  in  the  event  of  their 
proving  satisfactory  to  Henry.  Wolsey, 
in  lieu  of  them,  proposed  a truce  for 
one  year  only  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
I excluding  their  confederates  ; aiming, 
I of  course,  at  the  Scots.  But  the 
Emperor,  disregardinghismostsolemn 
engagements,  with  that  flexibility  of 
I which  these  papers  furnish  numerous 


examples,  did  not  wait  for  the  consent 
of  his  English  ally,  but  took  the 
initiative  without  it,  consulting  only 
his  own  interests  and  his  own  inclina- 
tions. See  the  letter  in  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth’s  Calendar,  rol.  ii.  p.  528. 

Mr.  Bergenroth,  in  alluding  to 
these  circumstances,  accuses  Wolsey 
of  dissimulation.  He  thinks  the 
Cardinal  blew  hot  or  cold,  as  suited 
his  own  interests.  He  does  not  appear 
to  see  that  the  policy  of  Wolsey  was 
of  necessity  shaped  by  the  movements 
of  Albany,  and  the  vacillations  of 
Charles  V.  As  they  shifted  their 
ground,  Wolsey  was  compelled  to 
change  his  attitude. 
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sluggish  resolves  of  the  Em^^eror,  he  was  given  clearly  to 
understand  that,  in  the  event  of  the  war  being  continued,  he 
would  be  expected  to  furnish  his  stipulated  quota  of  men  and 
money ; and  these  Wolsey  well  knew  that  Charles  would  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  provide.  He  was  to  be  further  informed 
that  he  must  not  expect  any  extra  aid  from  England,  as  it 
was  now  so  busily  occupied  at  home.  This  is  the  key  of 
Wolsey ’s  policy  towards  Scotland  ; and  this  is  the  meaning 
of  that  desire  of  his  for  a temporary  truce  with  France,  which 
otherwise  seems  inexplicable. 

It  was  scarcel}^  to  be  expected  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Emperor  or  his  council,  indifferent 
to  any  interests  except  their  own.  It  was  more  important,  as 
it  was  more  agreeable,  to  them,  to  have  the  war  carried  on  by 
England  against  France,  of  which  they  should  reap  the  fruits,  ; 
than  that  the  powers  and  resources  of  England  should  he  , 
expended  in  an  expedition  against  Scotland,  from  which  they  | 
had  nothing  to  fear.  In  a long  memorial  addressed  to  his  ; 
ambassadors,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  combat  this  new  ^ 
proposal  of  the  Cardinal’s.  He  contended  for  the  importance 
of  combined  and  energetic  operations  against  France  now, 
when  that  kingdom  was  entangled  in  so  many  difficulties. 
He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  render  assistance,  if  Henry  would 
carry  the  war  into  Guienne,  and  he  had  collected  for  that 
purpose  a million  and  a half  of  ducats.  But  the  promises  of 
Charles  never  corresponded  to  his  performances,  and  Wolsey 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of  his  offers  to  depart  from 
the  measures  he  had  resolved  to  adopt. 

By  Hacre’s  arrangement,  the  truce  with  Scotland  had  been  j 
prorogued  from  month  to  month  onH,  and  the  last  prorogation 
had  expired.  The  option  of  extending  it  remained  with  Eng-  j 
land ; the  lords  of  Scotland  desired  a further  prorogation  ; 
but  Wolsey  had  other  intentions.  On  February  the  26th,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  army 
against  Scotland,  and  commissions  for  musters  were  sent  into 
all  the  nqrthern  counties.^ 

The  Earl  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  10th  of  April, 
intending  to  fix  his  head-quarters  at  Berwick.  And  now  the 
same  brutal  and  indiscriminate  warfare  was  transferred  to 
Scotland  which  the  year  before  had  marked  the  invasion  of 
France.  The  country  was  devastated  by  incessant  and  furious 
inroads ; Eccles,  Ednam,  Stichell,  Kelso,  and  the  whole  track 

^ His  appointment  is  in  Lord  Herbert’s  Hist.  Henry  YIII.,  3 a. 
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as  far  as  Makerston,  were  given  to  the  sword.  At  Eccles  the 
invaders  were  met  by  a convent  of  nuns,  who  surrendered  the 
keys  of  the  abbey,  with  a promise  to  cast  down  in  a few  days 
their  walls  and  defences;  if  they  failed,  as  Dacre  informed 
Surrey,  Sir  William  Bulmer  was  prepared  to  burn  their  abbey 
about  their  ears ; so  little  respect  was  shown  to  the  Aveak,  the 
innocent,  and  the  sacred  in  these  terrible  wars.  From  Home 
Castle  to  Dunse,  and  all  along  the  East  border,  from  Eoxburgh 
and  Kelso,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot,  southward  to 
Jedburgh,  and  Ferniehurst,  the  whole  country  was  a smoking 
waste. 

Should  Albany  arrive,  wrote  Wolsey  on  the  30th  of  August, 
to  the  English  ambassadors  with  the  Emperor,  all  Teviotdale 
and  the  March  have  been  so  destroyed,  “ that  there  is  left 
neither  house,  fortress,  village,  tree,  cattle,  corn,  or  other 
succor  for  man ; insomuch  as  some  of  ’the  people  AYhich  fled 
from  the  same,  and  afterwards  returned,  finding  no  sustenta- 
tion,  were  compelled  to  come  into  England,  begging  bread, 
which  oftentimes  when  they  eat  they  die  incontinently  for  the 
hunger  past;  and  with  no  imprisonment,  cutting  of  their  ears, 
burning  them  in  the  face,  or  otherwise,  can  be  kept  away. 
Such  is  the  punishment  of  Almighty  God  to  those  that  be  the 
disturbers  of  good  peace,  rest,  and  quiet  in  Christendom.”^ 

The  language  of  Dacre  is  not  less  terrible  : If  these  raids 

are  done  well,”  he  exclaims,  in  a tone  of  triumph,^  “ 2,000  of 
the  garrison  may  be  discharged,  and  1,000  only  remain  on  the 
borders.”  By  such  solitude  it  was  hoped  that  no  troops  would 
he  required,  and  the  King’s  treasure  spared : whilst  a desert, 
more  impassable  than  the  sea,  more  sterile  than  its  shore, 
would  thus  he  interposed  between  Scotland  and  England. 
But,  adds  Dacre,  “ the  captains  must  he  told  to  command 
their  retinues  to  burn,  or  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  co  do 
it.”  Undeterred  by  the  horror  or  uncertainty  of  border  frays, 
some  of  the  more  sanguine  or  thrifty  inhabitants  of  the 
Scottish  borders  had  protected  their  poor  dwellings  with  a 
more  durable  covering  than  the  ordinary  thatch.  Such  pre- 
cautions defied  the  sloth  or  mischief  of  the  soldiers,  and  Dacre 
: desired  to  he  furnished  with  300  sixpenny  axes,  for  distribution 
among  his  captains,  as  a more  effectual  instrument  for  the 
work  of  destruction. 

Meanwhile,  the  Scotch  lords,  divided  among  themselves, 
and  left,  by  the  absence  of  Albany,  without  any  central 
^ III.  3281.  ^ in.  3098. 
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authority,  could  form  no  general  plan  of  action,  nor  agree 
upon  any  effectual  method  of  resistance.  The  commons, 
stung  with  resentment  for  sufferings  which  they  had  done 
nothing  to  provoke  and  could  do  nothing  to  prevent,  turned 
their  anger  against  the  French  and  the  terrified  adherents  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany.  Denounced  as  the  authors  of  all  these 
miseries,  the  unhappy  foreigners  would  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  fury  of  the  poj)ulace,  had  they  not  anticipated  its 
vengeance  by  retreating  into  the  castle  of  Dunbar  with  all 
their  artillery.^ 

The  King  has  heard,”  says  Wolsey  in  a letter  to  Dacre, 
“from  the  Friars  Observants,  who  have  returned  into  Scot- 
land, that  the  Scotch,  perceiving  how  they  are  deluded  by  the 
French  faction,  are  beginning  to  alter  their  minds.  The 
French  have  retired  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  they  have 
most  of  their  artillery,  living  in  great  dread  and  fear  of  them- 
selves, and  doubting  to  be  served  as  La  Batie  was,”  that  is, 
massacred.  He  suggests  to  Dacre,  that  if  any  man  of  note 
would  attempt  the  enterprise — that  is,  fall  upon  the  French,  as 
the  Homes  had  cut  off  La  Batie — and  would  undertake  to  hang 
the  bell  about  the  cat’s  neck,  Albany’s  faction  might  be 
“ briefly  extincted.”  ^ 

It  is  not  needful  to  translate  these  expressions  into  plainer 
English.  The  Scots  were  enemies;  they  were  “weasels,” 
and  were  therefore  to  be  hunted  down  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  vermin.  Who  can  doubt  it  ? The  dictates  of  humanity 
were  out  of  the  question.  i 

Wolsey’s  policy  was  on  the  eve  of  being  crowned  with  ! 
success.  A strict  aud  unintermittent  watch  at  sea  by  the  ; 
English  fleet  effectually  prevented  Albany’s  passage.  Month  ■ 
after  month  slipped  away,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  i 
To  increase  the  confusion,  Dacre,  unknown  to  Surrey,  was  i 
negociating  with  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  hopes  of  with-  | 
drawing  him  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Duke,  and  inducing  i 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Margaret,  to  take  the  reins  into  his  ? 
own  hands,  supported  by  the  power  of  England.  Margaret,  1 1 
more  sus’ceptible  to  flattery,  listened  readily  to  a plot  which  ^ 
seemed  to  promise  her  that  influence  for  which  she  had  craved  | 
and  schemed  so  long,  and  so  ineffectually.  What  effects  the  p 
insinuations  of  Dacre  had  produced  upon  her  may  be  seen  in  i i 
her  letters.  She  determined  to  act  independently,  and  form  ' ^ 
a party  for  herself.  To  arrange  a peace  with  England  with-  |i 
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out  waiting  for  Albany’s  consent,  to  strengthen  the  English 
interests  in  Scotland  by  keeping  Albany  in  France,  and 
expelling  his  adherents,  these  were  the  methods  by  which  she 
proposed  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  If  peace  could  be 
secured  by  her  mediation,  and  Scotland  be  relieved  of  the 
hostility  of  England,  she  might  reasonably  expect  that  the 
Scotch,  out  of  gratitude,  would  acknowledge  her  authority  ; 
and  even  if  Albany,  supported  by  foreign  troops,  should 
manage  to  return,  he  would  not  venture  to  violate  a peace 
procured  through  her  means,  and  sanctioned  by  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  people.  If  she  failed  in  this  object,  she 
proposed  to  take  her  son  out  of  the  custody  of  the  noblemen 
to  whom  he  was  entrusted,  and  escape  with  him  over  the 
Borders. 

The  protracted  absence  of  Albany  seemed  to  favour  her 
designs.  He  was  unable  to  keep  his  promise  of  landing  in 
Scotland  at  the  day  appointed.  One  fleet  in  the  North, 
another  in  the  West,  a third  in  the  Channel,  under  Fitzwilliam, 
j barred  the  passage.  Any  attempt  to  cross  was  hopeless.  The 
1 Scotch  lords,  tired  of  waiting,  had  resolved  that  if  he  did  not 

I arrive  on  the  last  day  of  August,  as,”  says  Wolsey,  I trust 
he  shall  not,”  they  would  fall  from  France,  and  make  an 
alliance  with  England.  But  Margaret  had  undertaken  a task 
beyond  her  powers.  The  Scotch  lords  refused  to  follow  her 
bidding ; their  national  spirit  revolted  from  the  rule  of  an 
! English  sovereign.  Much  as  they  might  dislike  the  French, 
they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  hereditary  allies 
i to  their  hereditary  enemies.  They  declined  to  serve  under 
j Margaret’s  banner ; ^ and  even  the  Chancellor  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  his  support  from  her.  August  slipped  away,  and 
' Albany  came  not.  Yet  irresolute,  wavering  between  their 
j hatred  of  England  and  their  unwillingness  to  entrust  the 
sovereignty  of  their  nation  to  youthful  and  inexperienced 
hands,  the  lords  met  on  St.  Giles’s  Eye  (August  31)  in  the 
Tolbooth,  as  the  Abbot  of  Kelso  informed  Bacre,^  about 
taking  forth  the  young  King,  and  making  peace  with  England.” 

1 If  the  same  authority  is  to  be  trusted,  James,  then  a boy  of 
eleven  years,  had  written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Queen 
and  the  lords,  desiring  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  urging  an 
arrangement  with  England.  His  request  was  seconded  by 
Margaret  in  person,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
granted,  had  not  the  French  ambassadors  assured  the  assembly 
^ III.  3305.  ® ni.  3325. 
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that  the  Governor  would  be  there  in  six  days.  That,”  the 
Queen  replied,  insinuating  a suspicion  of  their  statement, 
‘‘  was  the  tidings  of  the  Canongate.”  But  often  as  they  had 
been  disappointed,  and  improbable  as  the  assurance  seemed, 
the  lords  determined  to  wait.  They  refused  to  accede  to 
Margaret’s  wishes,  resolving  unanimously  that  if  Albany  failed 
to  arrive  within  fourteen  days  after  Michaelmas,  the  Prince 
should  be  left  to  his  own  disposal. 

From  this  date  Margaret’s  influence  declined ; her  case,  as 
Surrey  admitted  to  Wolsey,  was  hopeless.^  Even  the  dread 
of  English  invasion  wrought  no  change  in  the  decision  of  the 
Scotch  lords.  They  had  seen  the  worst.  These  continual 
and  destructive  inroads  produced  no  other  effect  than,  as  the 
Lacedgemonian  King  told  his  countrymen  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  such  sufferings  ever  do  produce — callous- 
ness and  indifference.  When  cruelty  has  done  its  worst,  it 
defeats  itself,  and  dies  of  its  own  sting.  Nor,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  were  the  afflictions  of  the  common  people,  as 
Margaret  admitted  to  Surrey,  likely  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  the  Lords.  They,  in  her  emphatic  language,  laughed  at 
injuries  which  only  tended  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  best  affected  to  England,  without  terrifying  the  Lords, 
who  escaped  unharmed.^ 

A letter  was  produced  from  Albany,  in  the  same  parlia- 
ment, in  which  Margaret  had  failed  to  obtain  possession  of 
her  son,  excusing  his  delay,  and  desiring  that  the  King  should 
be  detained  at  Stirling  as  usual. ^ He  attributed  his  own  long 
absence  to  a secret  design  he  had  set  on  foot  for  the  welfare 
of  Scotland,  hut  had  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  to  maturity; 
that  done,  his  brother  Eichard  de  la  Pole,  as  Albany  called 
him,  tarried  only  till  he  knocked  at  the  door,  to  come  forth 
with  an  army  and  invade  England.  As  a further  encourage- 
ment to  the  lords,  it  was  given  out  by  the  Duke’s  adherents 
that  he  had  already  embarked  at  some  port  in  Picardy, 
attended  with  200  horse,  and  10,000  foot.  If  this  were  not 
an  empty  boast,  and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  wholly  the  offspring  of  Albany’s  vanity,  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  Francis  to  distract  the  King  of  England’s 
attention  by  attacking  him  simultaneously  in  opposite  quarters. 
Whilst  Albany  invaded  the  northern  provinces  with  a powerful 
army,  De  la  Pole  was  to  effect  a landing  in  the  West.  “ I 
think,”  says  Sir  Eohert  Wingfield,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
' HI.  3349.  2 XII.  3341.  * III.  3315. 
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for  this  information/  “that  France  shall  have  tow  enough  on 
the  rock,  though  they  seek  not  for  more  work  and  cost  in 
Scotland  or  Italy.”  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
treason  of  Bourbon  would  have  compelled  Francis  to  contract 
his  aims,  and  provide  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his 
subjects,  without  courting  fresh  adventures  in  a distant  quarter. 
And  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  resources  and  elasticity 
of  France,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  its  ruler  than  that, 
threatened  as  he  was  by  a general  combination  of  all  the 
continental  powers,  he  still  fearlessly  held  up  his  head,  and 
bade  defiance  to  all  his  enemies. 

With  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  “ in  his  bosom,”  to  use  Wolsey’s 
expressive  words,  pressed  on  all  sides,  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
South,  by  Suffolk  and  de  Buren  in  the  West,  by  the  German 
troops  under  Count  Felix  in  the  East,  reverses  attending  his 
arms  in  Italy,  a victorious  army  advancing  without  opposition 
on  his  capital,  and  ready  to  thunder  at  its  gates,  Francis  yet 
retained  spirit  and  resolution  enough  to  spare  some  thoughts 
for  his  ancient  ally.  Before  the  25th  of  September  Albany 
had  landed  in  Scotland  : he  had  contrived,  a second  time,  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  English  fleet  without  attracting  obser- 
vation, and  effected  his  disembarkation  in  Scotland  at  a time 
and  place  equally  unknown  to  friends  and  enemies.^  The 
lords  at  once  flocked  to  his  standard;  whatever  promises  they 
had  held  out  to  Margaret,  to  Dacre,  or  to  Surrey  were  now 
given  to  the  winds.  No  other  proof  is  needed  of  the  great 
influence  exercised  by  Albany.  “ The  Lords  are  in  such  fear 
of  the  Duke,  looking  every  hour  for  him  to  arrive,”  writes 
I Surrey  to  Wolsey,  “ that  and  they  had  laid  four  of  the  best  of 
1 their  sons  in  hostage  to  forsake  him,  yet  if  he  came  they 
I would  break  their  covenant.”  The  evidence  of  that  influence 
: cannot  be  questioned,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  motive 
» thus  assigned  for  it.^ 

j!  Surrey  had  now  been  lying  on  the  Borders  for  six  months, 
i and,  with  the  exception  of  a furious  assault  upon  Jedburgh, 

I and  the  forays  already  mentioned,  nothing  of  moment  had 
' yet  been  accomplished  towards  the  subjugation  of  Scotland, 

II  or  its  emancipation  from  the  influence  of  Albany.  The  Earl’s 
I forces,  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Scotch,  were  augmented  by 
j the  retinues  of  the  Dacres,  the  Constables,  the  Cliffords,  and 

I!  all  the  Border  lords.  He  was  well  provided  with  a fleet, 

I 

^ III.  2798,  2869.  tlie  last  occasion.  See  III.  3360. 

J'  Probably  at  Dumbarton,  as  on  III.  335I.  See  also  No.  3361. 
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artillery,  large  sums  of  money,  and  munitions  of  war.  At 
Edinburgh  Margaret  was  doing  her  best  to  furnish  him  with 
intelligence,  and  raise  a party  in  his  favour.  She  had 
impressed  upon  him,  more  than  once,  the  uselessness  of  these 
Border  wars,  and  the  necessity  of  advancing  and  striking  a 
blow  at  Edinburgh  itself.  She  might  not  have  been  a very 
competent  judge  of  military  operations,  yet,  when  she  told 
Surrey  that  a thousand  men  with  artillery  would  place  the 
capital  at  his  mercy,  if  they  came  suddenly,”  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  had  Surrey  followed  her  advice,  and,  instead 
of  wasting  time  and  men  in  petty  raids  upon  the  borders,  had 
rapidly  concentrated  his  forces  for  one  great  and  effective 
blow,  he  might  have  done  more  towards  humbling  Albany’s 
party  than  by  all  his  attacks  on  isolated  forts  and  undefended 
villages.  What,  then,  was  his  reason  for  hanging  back  ? 
Was  it,  as  he  stated  to  Wolsey,  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
carriage  for  victuals  even  for  a single  day  ? Was  it  that  his 
forces,  when  united  wdth  Dacre’s,  would  not  amount,  as  he 
said,  to  more  than  9,000  men,  good  and  bad,  and  were  there- 
fore insufficient  for  such  an  enterprise  ? Or  did  he  fear  that 
whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  at  a distance,  leaving  the  country 
ungarnished  of  men,”  the  Scotch  would  take  advantage  of  his  \ 
absence,  and  troop  over  the  Border  like  hungry  wolves,  carry- 
ing death  and  devastation  before  them  ? It  may  be  that  all  j 
these  considerations  contributed  to  prevent  the  Earl,  though  j 
a man  of  undoubted  courage,  from  attempting  the  daring  feat  ^ 
of  a descent  upon  Edinburgh,  even  under  the  most  favourable  ji 
circumstances.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  he  stood  somewhat  1 
in  awe  of  the  obstinate  courage  and  passionate  resistance  of  j 
the  Scots.  Even  when  their  houses  were  unroofed,  their  ; 
strongholds  thrown  down,  their  cattle  driven  off,  their  crops 
burnt  before  arriving  at  maturity,  they  contested  every  inch 
of  ground,  with  incredible  valour,  against  overwhelming  j 
numbers.  Famine,  plague,  unutterable  want  and  waste  stared  i 
them  everywhere  in  the  face  ; yet  their  indomitable  spnit  ; 
could  neither  be  quenched  nor  subdued.  Crescit  sub  ponders 
virtus ; and  these  terrible  Border  wars,  which  have  left  the  : 
stamp  of  their  iron  hoof  on  the  face  of  the  country  ever  since,  . 
served  to  bring  out  that  pertinacity  of  purpose,  that  inflexible  j 
perseverance,  that  unswerving  resolution  in  the  Scot,  which  ‘ 
have  taught  him  to  fear  no  evil,  to  be  cool  and  intrepid  in  the 
wildest  storm,  and  patient  under  the  most  cruel  suffering.  ! 
“ I assure  your  Grace,”  says  Surrey  to  Wolsey,  describing  an  ; 
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attack  upon  Ferniehirst,  ''  I found  the  Scots  at  this  time  the 
boldest  men  and  the  hottest  that  ever  I saw  in  any  nation.” 
It  would  be  hard,  he  adds,  to  encounter  them,  if  they  could 
muster  40,000  as  good  men  as  the  1,500  or  2,000  who  at  that 
time  kept  himself  and  Dacre  at  bay.^ 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  Surrey  had 
other  difficulties  to  contend  with,  as  is  clear  from  his  various 
letters,  in  the  insubordination  and  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
Border  lords.  They  were  divided  into  various  factions,  the 
Constables,  the  Elierkers,  the  Tempests,  the  Savilles,  and  the 
Gowers ; all  of  them  mortal  enemies  to  Scotland,  and  not  less 
mortal  enemies  to  each  other;  and  all  of  them — to  a man — ready 
to  settle  their  quarrels  with  the  sword  at  any  moment,  whenever 
they  might  chance  to  meet.^  Their  ill  blood,  heated  and 
thickened  by  generations  of  animosity,  was  kept  at  boiling  pitch 
by  the  bickerings,  the  thefts,  the  disorders  and  mutual  disputes 
of  their  several  dependants.  Every  man  and  boy,  from  page  to 
henchman,  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  clanship,  and  with 
the  name  inherited  the  feuds  of  his  chief.  On  high  days  or 
working  days,  at  church  or  in  the  market,  at  home  or  on  an 
expedition,  their  passions  broke  out  for  the  merest  trifle,  for 
the  most  imaginary  wrong,  and  set  men  together  by  the  ears, 
circle  extending  upon  circle,  like  a weird  eddy  of  autumnal 
leaves — as  wild,  as  uncertain,  and  as  purposeless.  Any 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  fire  was  hopeless.  The  contagion 
was  universal,  and  therefore  it  found  no  punishment : it  was 
native  to  the  blood,  and  therefore  it  defied  all  remedy.^ 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Dacre,  whose  authority  on  the 
Borders  had  been  paramount  for  many  years  before  Surrey’s 
arrival,  would  see  himself  superseded  and  his  authority  con- 
trolled, even  by  a nobleman,  great  as  was  the  Earl,  wiihout 
occasional  outbursts  of  jealousy  and  discontent.  More  than 
once,  though  willing  to  do  justice  to  Dacre’s  spirit,  activity, 
and  hardihood,  Surrey  has  to  lament  that  Dacre  takes  his  own 
course,  and  endangers  the  common  cause  by  his  wilful  and 
headstrong  disobedience.  While  Dacre  who  had  greater 
experience  of  the  Borders,  had  from  boyhood  upwards,  been 
engaged  with  the  Scots,  reasonably  imagined  that  his  opinions 

^ III.  3364.  brotight  up  for  trial ; but  no  one 

2 III.  3240.  could  be  persuaded  to  give  evidence 

® When  Surrey  vras  at  Newcastle,  against  them,  because  there  were  few 
four  arrant  thieves  who  had  escaped  gentlemen  in  Northumberland  who 
from  Alnwick,  and  eight  from  New-  had  not  thieves  among  their  retinue, 
castle,  with  eleven  others,  were  III-  3240. 
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were  better  founded  than  those  of  Surrey,  a comparative 
stranger ; and  he  was  not  always  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  con- 
victions to  the  demands  of  discipline.  On  one  occasion  he 
went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  join  his  forces  with  the  Earl’s, 
except  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  road — though  the 
shortest — through  the  wildest  part  of  Scotland.^  On  another, 
when  engaged  with  the  Earl  upon  a foray,  he  refused  at  night- 
fall to  lodge  his  troops  within  the  Earl’s  camp,  and  whilst 
Surrey  was  at  supper  the  horses  broke  loose,  created  a panic 
in  the  camp,  and  800  out  of  1,500  were  lost  by  his  pertinacity. 

There  is  no  hardier  or  better  knight,”  says  Surrey,  recount- 
ing this  misadventure  to  Wolsey,  “but  often  he  neglects  order;  ” 
— a remark  which  might  have  been  applied  with  equal  truth 
to  almost  every  gentleman  and  nobleman  on  the  Borders.^ 

On  Albany’s  arrival,  it  was  his  first  object  to  undo  the 
effects  of  English  policy  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  the  chief 
aim  of  that  policy  to  form  an  English  party,  with  Margaret  at 
its  head.  Albany  found  no  great  difficulty  in  detaching  the 
Queen  once  more  from  the  side  she  had  so  lately  espoused. 
The  prioress  of  Coldstream,  her  confidant,  conveys  the  im- 
portant intelligence  to  Sir  William  Bulmer,  that  the  Queen  is 
very  fickle  ; “therefore  counsel  the  man  ye  know  (Surrey)  not 
to  take  on  hand  over  much  of  her  credence.”  The  Governor, 
she  assures  him,  had  sent  her  fair  words,  and  she  was  become 
half  a Frenchwoman  already.^  Margaret  wavered  between 
her  brother  and  Albany ; had  she  received  encouragement,  she 
would  have  preferred  to  have  thrown  in  her  lot  with  the 
former ; but,  strange  to  say,  Henry  did  not  meet  her  advances. 
Perhaps  he  had  grown  weary  of  her  society  when  she  was  last 
in  England,  a few  years  before,  and  did  not  desire  to  have  it 
renewed.  He  disliked  the  expense  it  entailed  upon  him; — 
that,  perhaps,  and  that  only.  “ Under  the  King’s  high  cor- 
rection, and  your  Grace’s,”  writes  Surrey  to  Wolsey,  with  the 
business  habits  of  an  Englishman,  “ methink  it  were  as  profit- 
able, and  ^more  good  should  come  thereof,  to  have  her  remain 
in  Scotland  than  to  come  into  England  . . . And  where  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  in  a year  should  please  her  well  being 
there  (in  Scotland),  peradventure  1,000  marks  or  2,000  should 
scarcely  do  so  being  here.”  ^ With  an  imptuous  candour,  she 
had  offered  to  start  away  into  England,  “ in  her  smock,  if  need 
be  ; ” but  her  liberal  proposal  was  not  as  eagerly  accepted  as 
it  was  freely  made  ; and  she  had  doubts,  as  well  she  might 
^ III.  3349.  “ III.  3364.  ^ III.  3404.  ^ III.  3381. 
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have,  how  she  stood  in  Henry’s  favour.  With  the  insinuating- 
address  of  a Stuart,  Albany  had  not  failed  to  steal  upon  her 
good  graces.  Next  to  making  numerous  promises,  by  which 
he  never  failed  of  flattering  her  vanity,  he  took  the  surest  way 
of  securing  a place  in  her  affections  by  rendering  himself 
acceptable  to  the  young  prince.  He  permitted  him  to  ride 
about  Stirling  at  his  pleasure,  according  to  the  information  of 
an  unknown  correspondent ; presented  him  with  two  gowns 
of  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  silver,  begging  him  to  be  blithe 
and^  merry,  as  he  was  prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  in  his 
service.^  His  attentions  were  not  lost  upon  Margaret.  On 
Sunday,  says  the  same  cynical  correspondent,  the  Governor 
came  to  the  town  with  three  hundred  men,  and  tarried  with 
the  Queen  a quarter  of  an  hour,  “ and  she  made  evil  cheer 
(appeared  sorrowful)  after  his  departing ; but  I trust  in  God 
that  she  shall  take  no  displeasure  (hurt) ; for  this  Monday  sin 
nine  hours  she  has  been  singing  and  dancing,  and  the  French- 
men with  her.”^ 

Such  levity  appeared  scandalous  in  a sister  of  the  King  of 
England,  still  more  in  one  who  but  a short  time  before  had 
signalized  her  animosity  against  the  Duke  by  employing  every 
effort  to  keep  him  out  of  Scotland.  With  Margaret  it  was  the 
mere  dictate  of  policy.  Placed  between  two  great  contending 
factions,  without  authority  or  interest  with  either,  she  resolved 
to  use  both  to  her  own  advantage,  and  join  with  those  whom 
she  found  most  willing  to  advance  her  purposes.  In  a letter 
to  her  confidant,  Patrick  Sinclair,  sent  by  her  secretly  to 
Surrey,  she  discloses  the  real  motives  of  her  conduct.  She 
was  resolved  to  know  definitely  the  intentions  of  both  parties 
towards  her  before  she  determined  on  her  course.  The 
Governor,  she  says,  makes  her  the  fairest  promises,  and 
Henry’s  silence  is  ominous ; still  she  would  rather  trust  the 
King;  “ for  the  Governor,”  she  adds,  “ can  say  one  thing,  and 
think  another.  But  all  ladies  get  fair  words  now  while  (until) 
this  hosting  be  done ; but  after  that  I hear  say  that  he  will  be 
right  sharp,  by  them  that  know  his  mind  ; and  I dread  I shall 
have  my  part.”  ^ 

The  season  was  rapidly  advancing ; it  was  necessary  for 
Albany,  if  he  wished  to  redeem  his  credit,  to  bestir  himself  at 
once,  and  make  some  warlike  demonstration  against  England. 
According  to  the  information  furnished  by  Margaret  to  Surrey,^ 
the  French  troops  attending  on  the  Duke  numbered  6,000 
* III.  3426.  2 in.  3444.  s Hid.  * HI-  3368. 
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foot ; “and  I hear  say,”  she  adds,  “ shall  be  put  in  the  van- 
guard, because  he  giveth  not  great  trust  to  the  Scotchmen.” 
Three  thousand  Almains,  whose  mode  of  fighting  was  novel, 
and  therefore  terrible  to  raw  English  troops,  were  expected 
daily.  The  Duke’s  munitions  of  war  were  more  formidable 
than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Scotland.  He  had  twenty-eight 
cannons,  and  four  double  cannons,  the  largest  that  had  yet 
been  employed  in  a siege.  “ Also,”  continues  Margaret,  “he 
hath  great  pavasys  (shields  ? ) ganging  upon  wheels  with  the 
artillery,  to  shoot  and  to  break  the  hosts  asunder  ; and  of 
these  he  hath  many ; and  every  een  of  them  hath  twa  sharp 
swords  before  them,  that  none  may  touch  them ; ” besides 
smaller  artillery  and  ample  ammunition,  and  twelve  ships 
with  victuals  and  wine.  According  to  the  information  of 
another  correspondent.  Lord  Ogle,^  Albany  brought  with  him 
to  Dumbarton  87  ships,  100  barded  horses,  500  light  horse, 
4,000  foot,  500  men-at-arms,  1,000  hagbusshis  (musqueteers), 
900  serpentines  and  falcons,  16  great  guns,  and  gunpowder  to 
the  value  of  10,000  crowns  weight.  Proclamations  were  dis- 
persed by  the  Duke  throughout  Scotland,  commanding  all 
temporal  men  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  sixteen  to  meet 
on  the  20th  of  October  with  thirty  days’  victual,  at  the  follow- 
ing rendezvous ; Lothian,  Teviotdale,  and  the  parts  adjoining, 
under  Arran  at  Lawder ; Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Garrick,  at 
Lanark,  under  Lennox;  the  Highlandmen,  under  Argyle,  at 
Glasgow  ; the  Northern  men  at  Stirling,  under  Huntley. 

An  army  so  imposing  had  never  appeared  before  upon  the 
Borders.  Even  Surrey,  not  used  to  fear,  was  full  of  appre- 
hension. The  Duke  was  expected  to  march  towards  England 
on  the  next  new  moon  after  the  8th  of  October.  The  weather 
had  been  foul,  with  rain  and  snow ; the  roads  were  scarcely 
passable  for  great  ordnance,  except  in  the  direction  of  Berwick  ; 
but  Surrey  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  proud  and  im- 
petuous spirit  of  the  Duke,  to  suppose  that  he  would  be 
diverted  from  his  purpose  by  such  feeble  obstacles  as  these. 
“By  many  ways  I am  advertised,”  he  says  in  a letter  to 
Wolsey,  “ that  the  duke  of  Albany  is  a marvellous  wilful  man, 
and  will  believe  no  man’s  counsel,  but  will  have  his  own 
opinion  followed ; and  because  the  French  king  hath  been  at 
so  great  charges,  having  his  wife’s  inheritance  lying  within 
his  dominions,  dare  not,  for  no  Scottish  counsel,  forbear  to 
invade  this  realm.  I am  also  advertised  that  he  is  so 
' III.  3403.  Compare  N 3360,  3362,  3404. 
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passionate,  that  and  he  he  apart  amongst  his  familiars,  and 
doth  hear  anything  contrarious  to  his  mind  and  pleasure,  his 
accustomed  manner  is  to  take  his  bonnet  suddenly  off  his  head, 
and  to  throw  it  in  the  fire,  and  no  man  dare  take  it  out,  but 
let  it  to  be  brent.  My  lord  Dacre  doth  affirm,  that  at  his  last 
being  in  Scotland  he  did  burn  above  a dozen  bonnets  after 
that  manner.  And  if  he  be  such  a man,  we  shall  speed  the 
better  with  him.” 

But  though  Surrey  thus  expressed  his  hopes  of  victory,  he 
was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  means  at  his  disposal  for 
resisting  the  invasion.  No  account  has  been  preserved  of  the 
forces  under  his  command,  but  they  could  not  be,  in  point  of 
number  or  of  discipline,  equal  to  those  of  his  opponent.  The 
French  reinforcements  of  Albany  gave  him  no  trouble ; he 
shared  that  feeling  of  contempt  with  which  they  were  regarded 
by  most  Englishmen  of  his  time.  But  the  3,000  Almains  were 
a more  formidable  force,  and  the  enterprise  was  proportionably 
dangerous. 

In  these  perplexities,  the  Earl  wrote  to  Wolsey  in  a tone 
of  remonstrance,  not  less  unusual  with  him  than  strange  as 
it  must  appear  to  modern  readers,  accustomed  to  form  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Cardinal’s  haughty  demeanour, 
and  his  master’s  impatience  of  reproof.  He  requests  Wolsey 
that  “some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  King’s  house,  of 
the  south  parts,  may  be  sent  hither,  though  they  bring  no 
great  numbers  with  them.  God  knoweth,”  he  adds,  “if  the 
poorest  gentleman  of  the  King’s  house  were  here,  and  I at 
London,  and  were  advertised  of  these  news,  I would  not  fail 
to  kneel  upon  my  knees  before  the  King’s  grace,  to  have 
licence  to  come  hither  in  post,  to  be  at  the  day  of  battle.  And 
if  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be  not  desirous  and  willing 
to  be  at  such  journeys,  and  to  take  the  pain  and  give  the 
adventure,  and  the  King's  highness  tvell  contented  ivith  those 
that  will  so  do,  and  not  regarding  others  that  ivill  he  hut  [except 
they  5e]  dancers,  dicers,  and  carders,  his  Grace  shall  not  he  tuell 
served  when  he  ivould  he.  For  men  ivitJwut  experience  shall  do 
small  service,  and  experience  of  ivar  ivill  not  he  had  without  it  he 
sought  for,  and  the  adventure  given."  ^ 

Wolsey  treated  the  Earl’s  apprehensions  with  coldness,  if 
not  with  contempt.  His  reply  is  no  less  indicative  of  his 
wonderful  sagacity,  his  keen  insight  into  Albany’s  character, 
than  it  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  Earl  with  confidence,  and 

^ III.  3405. 
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sting  him  to  exertion.  He  told  Surrey  that  he  had  been 
needlessly  alarmed  by  the  flying  reports  of  the  Duke’s  numbers 
and  ordnance ; that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  assemble  his 
forces  in  the  time  specified,  and  transport  his  ammunition 
across  the  moors  in  such  rainy  and  tempestuous  weather.  He 
demonstrated  to  Surrey — and  he  spoke  from  his  own  experience 
of  similar  cases  in  England — that  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
Duke  to  collect  victuals  in  Scotland  for  thirty  days,  within  two 
or  three  months’  time  at  the  least.  “ Besides,”  added  the 
Cardinal,  ''it  is  not  unknown  that  king  James,  whom  your  j 

father  and  you  slew,  was  a man  of  great  courage,  well  beloved  | 

and  in  great  estimation  amongst  his  subjects  ; and  yet  was  it  ! 
not  little  difficult  for  him  to  bring  the  Scots,  the  King’s  grace  j 
being  then  out  of  the  realm,  and  the  king  of  Scots  having  I 
great  treasure,  victual,  harness,  ordnance,  and  provision  made  j 
of  a long  season  before  in  the  best  and  most  convenable  time 
of  the  year,  to  condescend  unto  the  invasion  of  England; 
wherein  what  fortune  and  success  they  had  may  percase  be  a 
remembrance  and  example  to  those  which  at  a more  unmeet  i i 
time  would  think  to  attempt  the  same.”  He  concluded  his  l 
letter  by  assuring  the  Earl  that  the  King  would  send  him  for  ^ | 
his  comfort  the  Lord  Marquis  (Dorset),  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  j | 
Sir  Francis  Brian,  Baynton,  and  others,  who  had  the  reputa-  | 
tion  of  being  the  King’s  favourites,  and  were  the  southern  j 
lords  to  whom  Surrey  had  somewhat  contemptuously  alluded  I 
in  his  letter.^  i 

With  the  sagacity  of  true  genius,  the  Cardinal  had  already  ' j 
directed  the  Earl  what  tactics  he  was  to  adopt. ^ Aware  of  the  | i 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Scots  in  procuring  provisions,  j 
Wolsey  advised  him  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  not  hazard  ; ' 
a battle  except  at  manifest  advantage.  He  was  to  keep  the  i | 
Duke  in  check,  and  prevent  him  from  forcing  an  engagement  : i 
by  encamping  not  far  from  the  places  vffiich  the  Duke  meant  i | 
to  attack.  The  advanced  season  of  the  year,  the  impossibility  ' ; 
of  obtaining  supplies  upon  the  Borders,  assiduously  devastated  | I 
by  Dacre  and  the  Earl  during  the  last  nine  months,  would  ^ , 
ruin  the  Duke’s  enterprise,  and  delay  was  more  fatal  to  him  j j 
than  battle.  In  venturing  his  troops  against  a series  of  strong  i ; 
forts,  any  one  of  which  could  easily  stand  a siege  of  some  j 
weeks,  Albany  had  nothing  to  gain  but  barren  honour ; whilst  I 
the  Scots,  ill  supplied,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  | i 
weather,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  treat  the  French  and  i ^ 
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foreign  aids  of  Albany  with  favour,  would  soon  grow  tired  of  a 
war  from  which  they  derived  neither  glory  nor  advantage.  If 
the  Earl  conducted  the  “war  like  Fabius,”  and  amused  or 
v/earied  the  Scots  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  he 
might  then  pursue  them  in  their  retreat,  disappointed,  hungry, 
discontented  with  their  officers,  and  a prey  to  the  angry 
elements. 

These  suggestions  require  no  comment.  The  good  sense  of 
them  is  admirable  ; the  thorough  mastery  they  display  of  a 
subject,  to  which  the  Cardinal  by  education  and  profession 
could  have  given  little  attention,  is  an  indication  of  genius 
equally  at  home  in  the  most  apposite  and  heterogeneous 
subjects.  Though  a proud  and  imperious  man  like  Surrey 
might  fret  under  his  chains,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  a master  ; not  one,  as  Shakespeare  describes 
him  (though  he  puts  that  speech  into  the  mouth  of  a waiting- 
woman,  judging  kindly  but  not  profoundly),  not  one  that  was 
merely  “lofty  and  sour  to  them  who  loved  him  not,”  but 
whose  loftiness  was  endurable  for  the  superiority  of  his  in- 
tellect. To  that  superiority  even  a proud  man  like  Surrey 
bowed,  as  all  men  did ; and  in  Wolsey’s  intercourse  with  the 
Earl,  his  authoritative  reproof  (if  so  it  must  be  called)  of 
Surrey’s  impatience  was  mingled  with  a frank  admission  of  his 
own  and  his  father’s  military  excellence  ; a bitter-sweet,  which 
exacted  from  the  Earl  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  great 
minister,  who  in  temper  was  as  lofty  as  himself,  and  far 
above  him  in  all  the  gifts  of  genius, 

Y/hilst  Albany  had  appointed  October  20,  and  Eosley 
(Eoslin  ?)  More,  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  as  the  rendezvous 
for  such  of  the  troops  as  were  expected  from  the  North,  those 
of  the  West  were  to  meet  at  Biggar.  The  men  of  Nithsdale, 
Galloway,  and  the  parts  adjoining  were  to  assemble  at  Moffat ; 
those  of  Teviotdale  and  the  March,, at  Lauder.^  All  were  to 
be  in  their  places  by  the  30th  of  October.  At  this  time  Surrey 
was  at  Newcastle,  uncertain  of  the  way  the  Duke  would  be 
likely  to  take ; whether  towards  Berwick  or  Carlisle,  where 
Dacre  was  posted.  If  he  advanced  upon  Carlisle,  fifteen 
ships-of-war  had  been  provided,  to  sail  to  Leith,  and  burn 
Edinburgh  and  Haddington : such,  at  least,  was  the  report 
assiduously  circulated  in  the  hope  that  Albany  might  be 
deterred  from  taking  the  western  route,  and  turn  his  attention 
to  the  East  Borders,  where  Surrey  was  better  prepared  to 

^ III.  3409. 
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meet  him.  The  Duke,  owing  to  the'difficulties  he  experienced 
in  collecting  his  forces,  and  in  transporting  his  artillery, 
advanced  by  slow  marches,  unlike  a man  who  feels  confident 
ot  victory.  But  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  : the 
roads  were  impassable  from  the  incessant  rains,  the  season  was 
far  advanced,  the  Scotch  lords  hung  back,  alleging  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  on  their  retainers.  Neither  Huntley 
nor  Lennox  was  hearty  in  the  cause. ^ On  Thursday,  the 
22nd  of  October,^  the  Duke  started  from  Edinburgh.  He  took 
the  road  leading  to  Lauder,  leaving  his  enemies  uncertain  of 
his  ultimate  destination.  It  was  his  own  wish  to  have 
marched  towards  Carlisle  ; but  his  better  judgment  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Scotch  lords,  who  advised  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  weather,  to  invest  Wark  and  Norham.  Despatching 
Lord  Maxwell  to  the  west  with  5,000  men,^  he  himself  turned 
in  the  direction  of  Berwick. 

Before  leaving  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  had  addressed  the 
lords  in  words  calculated  to  rouse  their  national  spirit,  had 
it  not  been  sufficiently  roused  already  by  the  injuries  they  had 
suffered  during  the  last  nine  months.  After  dwelling  upon 
the  cost  and  personal  sacrifices  he  had  encountered  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  power  of  the  invader,  and  secure  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  he  desired  them  to  remember  the 
fate  of  their  late  King,  and  the  deaths  of  their  fathers  and 
nobles  at  Flodden.  Their  borders  had  been  wasted,  their 
people  killed,  their  kirks  and  their  castles  demolished  and 
burnt.  And  who,  he  exclaimed,  have  been  the  authors  of  all 
these  evils  ? Who  but  an  Earl  of  England  and  his  father. 
Could  they  not,  he  asked,  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  draw  the 
sword  for  Scotland,  and  meet  that  man  in  battle  who  had 
done  them  this  displeasure  ? The  Scotch  lords  were  men  of 
rugged  mould,  not  used  to  melting;  but  this  appeal  touched 
the  tenderest  fibres.  In  the  tumult  of  their  conflicting 
emotions,  and  their  passionate  energy  for  revenge,  Albany 
was  for  a moment  transfigured  into  an  angel  of  deliverance. 
‘‘They  kneeled  of  their  knees,”  says  an  eyewitness,  “and 
swore  that  they  would  do  any  thing  that  he  would  command 
them.”  ^ 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since '’the  Duke  started  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  concentrate  his  powers. 
The  army  marched  in  three  distinct  divisions.  The  Westland 


^ III.  3438,  3451. 
2 III.  3456. 


3 III.  3451,  3459. 

4 III.  3441. 
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lords  drew  towards  Musselburgdi ; the  French  were  at  Lauder ; 
the  Northern  lords,  at  Lauderdale.  On  the  24th,  evidently 
with  only  one  division  of  his  army,  Albany  advanced  to 
Melrose  and  Driburgh.  Here  several  days  were  wasted  before 
his  musters  and  ammunition  could  arrive.^  Buchanan,  who 
is  stated  by  Pinkerton^  to  have  been  present,  and  whose  in- 
formation for  this  portion  of  his  history  was  evidently  derived 
from  trustworthy  sources,  affirms  that  the  Duke  threw  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  river  at  this  point,  and  crossed  with 
his  host  into  the  English  borders,  but  was  compelled  to  recross 
the  river,  as  the  Scotch  refused  to  follow  him.  Buchanan 
seems  to  have  thought  that  no  other  means  existed  for  crossing 
at  Melrose;  yet  Dacre  speaks  of  ‘‘Melrose  Brig,”  over  which 
the  Duke  passed,  as  a well-known  structure,^  and  omits  all 
notice  of  this  defection  of  the  Scots. 

Surrey  by  this  time  had  advanced  to  Alnwick,  followed  by 
the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland.  The  Lord 
Marquis  was  posted  at  Berwick  with  six  or  seven  thousand 
men ; Darcy,  at  Bamburgh  ; Dacre,  at  Carlisle  or  Naworth. 
Keeping  north  of  the  Tweed,  Albany  directed  his  steps  towards 
Kelso.  On  the  28th  he  was  at  Eccles  ; the  next  day,  at  Home 
Castle.  Here  five  or  six  of  his  great  guns  were  disabled  by 
the  fracture  of  their  axletrees.  On  the  1st  of  November  he 
laid  siege  to  Wark  Castle. 

As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  Duke  had  become  clearly 
known  to  Surrey,  he  concentrated  his  power.  Whilst  Dacre 
marched  with  all  his  disposable  forces  to  Ford,  the  Earl 
advanced  to  Holy  Island.^  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
precise  numbers  on  either  side.  Wark  Castle  consisted  of  a 
dungeon  surrounded  with  double  walls.  As  in  most  of  the 
Border  fortresses,  the  area  between  the  walls  was  of  great 
extent ; it  served  as  a place  of  security  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  district,  and  sheltered  them,  their  cattle,  and 
their  corn  from  those  sudden  and  devastating  incursions  to 
which  they  were  incessantly  exposed.  It  was  defended  at  this 
time  by  Sir  William  Lisle  and  100  men.  Surrey,  in  a fit  of 
impatience,  represents  it  as  untenable,  wishes  it  were  drowned 
in  the  sea,  for  no  garrison  would  stay  in  it.^  Like  similar 
forts  on  the  Borders,  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  any 

1 III.  3477.  III.  3477. 

2 Hist,  of  Scot.,  ii.  228.  Surrey  ® III.  3478. 

states  that  many  of  his  host  came  ^ III.  3499. 

over  the  Tweed,  hut  he  was  afraid  ^ III.  3506. 

that  Albany  would  not  enter  England. 
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sudden  attack  of  moss  troopers,  but  not  to  stand  a regular 
siege  ; like  others  also,  its  defences  had  been  neglected,  and 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  was  more  than  the 
fortress  was  worth. 

The  castle  stood  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  Albany- 
planted  his  artillery  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  After 
battering  the  walls  throughout  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  1st 
and  2nd  days  of  November,  he  sent,  at  three  o’clock  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  2nd,  1,000  Frenchmen  ^ across  in  boats  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault.  The  besiegers  gained  the  outer 
court,  but  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  garrison  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Inch  by  inch  these  resolute  defenders  were  forced  back 
into  the  inner  ward.  But  here  numbers  proved  of  little 
advantage.  The  French,  repulsed  in  a vigorous  sally,  were 
compelled  to  recross  the  river  with  the  loss  of  ten  men.  We 
know  so  little  of  the  real  state  of  Albany’s  army,  or  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  encounter,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a fair  judgment  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  or  divine  the 
reasons  why  he  failed  to  support  the  assault.  His  precipitate 
retreat,  which  looks  dastardly  at  least,  is  still  more  un- 
accountable. According  to  Surrey’s  statement,  the  Duke  was 
terrified  on  hearing  of  his  advance  to  the  support  of  Wark, 
which  could  not  have  held  out  many  hours  longer.  But 
Surrey  admits  that  he  himself  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  own  army  together.  It  was  the 
foulest  and  coldest  weather  he  had  ever  seen.  Scarcity  of 
food,  long  exposure  to  the  cold,  the  horrors  of  winter,  had  so 
wearied  his  men,  according  to  his  own  statement,  that  it  would 
•have  been  hard  for  him  to  have  prevented  their  dispersion. 
If  it  were  so  with  the  English,  well  supplied  and  supported  as 
they  were,  and  close  to  their  own  borders,  the  difficulty  must 
have  been  far  greater  with  the  Scots,  who  possessed  none  of 
these  advantages.  Surrey  either  overlooks  these  facts,  or  had 
no  interest  in  remembering  them.  And  so,  though  he  writes 
in  somewhat  boastful  terms  that  Albany  had  fled  like  a coward 
when  he  came  to  present  him  battle,”  it  is  a question  whether 
the  Earl  was  not  more  indebted  to  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
weather  for  his  victory,  than  to  his  own  courage  and  skill. 
As  a matter  of  course,  he  received  the  King’s  thanks  for  his 
''  great  travail,  labour,  study,  pain,  and  diligence.  . . . with 

^ Surrey  to  Henry  VIII.;  III.  the  statement,  and  says  “ albove  1 ,000 
3506.  He  says  2,000 ; but  in  a subse-  Frenchmen  and  500  Scots.” 
quent  letter  (Ho.  35i2)  he  qualifies 
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all  effect,  right  actively,  valiantly,  and  with  perfect  courage, 
discretion,  and  good  conduct  taken  and  used,  by  many  sub- 
stantial, discreet,  and  politic  ways  for  resistance  of  the  said 
duke  of  Albany.”  ^ But  what  Wolsey  thought  in  the  inner- 
most core  of  his  heart  may  he  gathered  from  his  notes  on  one 
of  the  Earl’s  dispatches.  The  result  was  no  more  than  he 
had  anticipated.  He  had  warned  Surrey  that  the  Duke  would 
never  enter  England;  that  the  invasion  had  been  more  in 
show  than  reality;  that  Albany’s  aim  was  to  tire  out  his 
opponents,  and  seize  his  advantage  when  the  English  troops 
were  disbanded.  Wolsey’ s calculations  proved  correct,^  and 
he  did  not  easily  forgive  the  Earl  for  the  enormous  expense  to 
which  the  country  had  been  subjected  by  superfluous  levies. 
He  thought  that  both  men  and  money  might  have  been  spared 
by  the  exercise  of  more  care  and  foresight. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  motive  or  the  cause  of  Albany’s 
retreat,  it  wore  the  aspect  of  a most  ignominious  flight.  He 
had  decamped  from  the  abbey  of  Eccles  on  Tuesday  at  mid- 
night. If  we  may  believe  an  anecdote  preserved  in  a letter  of 
Surrey  to  Wolsey,  as  the  Duke  was  mounting  his  horse  pre- 
paratory to  his  departure,  the  gentlemen  of  Teviotdale 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  dastardly  conduct.  “ My  lord 
governor,”  they  exclaimed,  ‘^ye  have  remained  in  our  Borders 
a long  season,  so  that  all  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  hath  left  un- 
destroyed, ye  and  your  company  have  clearly  wasted  (this 
was  scarcely  true),  and  by  the  said  Earl  our  Border  is  for 
ever  undone  ; and  ye  promised  us  to  give  him  battle,  whereby 
we  might  recover  us.  . . . Wherefore  we  beseech  you  to  abide 
and  give  him  battle  as  ye  have  promised.”  The  Duke  replied 
angrily,  I will  give  him  no  battle,  for  I have  no  convenient 
company  so  to  do  ; ” and  immediately  galloped  off.  Hearing 
these  words  the  said  gentlemen,  being  evil  contented,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  By  God’s  blood  we  will  never  serve  you  more, 
nor  never  will  wear  your  badges  again ; ” and,  tearing  them 
off  their  breasts,  they  threw  them  on  the  ground,  saying. 
Would  to  God  we  were  all  sworn  English  ; ” and  so  departed 
from  the  Duke  in  great  anger.^ 

Perhaps  Surrey  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  surmise  that 
Albany’s  estimation  in  Scotland  had  sunk  for  ever.  And  yet 
even  on  that  point  we  must  reserve  our  judgment.  It  is 
certain  that  his  retreat  did  not  produce  in  Edinburgh  the 
profound  impression  that  might  have  been  expected.  Margaret, 
^ III.  3531.  2 in,  3477,  s III.  3512. 
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indeed,  calls  it  an  “ unhonest  journey,”  and  states  that  she 
had  not  seen  the  Duke  since  his  return ; but  it  is  clear  she 
had  not  gained  but  rather  lost  influence,^  and  that  the  Scotch 
lords  remained  as  firmly  attached  to  Albany  as  before.  The 
Duke,  seeing  his  total  inability  to  bring  matters  into  a better 
condition,  resolved  to  turn  his  back  upon  Scotland  for  ever, 
and  desired  leave  of  the  lords  to  depart.  They  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose ; offered  him 
the  profits  of  all  spiritual  benefices  in  Scotland,  with  their 
goods  and  services  to  be  at  his  disposal.  Such  proofs  of  their 
regard,  coming  from  such  a quarter,  must  be  regarded  as 
above  suspicion,  and  tend  much  to  qualify  the  unfavourable 
impressions  of  Albany’s  incapacity  and  cowardice.  Except 
his  belief  that  Arran,  Lennox,  and  others,  would  not  have 
followed  him  into  England,  but  have  betrayed  him  to  his 
enemies,  Albany  volunteered  no  explanation  of  his  conduct — 
at  least,  this  is  Margaret’s  statement — and  yet  we  find  on  the 
same  authority  that  Arran  as  well  as  Argyle,  contrary  to  her 
expectations,  had  gone  over  to  the  Duke  on  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  and  were  among  the  number  of  those  who  were 
most  anxious  to  detain  him.^ 

This  flight  of  the  doughty  Duke  of  Albany  furnished  the 
contemporary  English  satirist  with  a subject  for  one  of  his 
most  popular  poems,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
glorifying  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Skelton’s  verses 
are  of  no  value,  except  as  expressing  the  sort  of  feeling  with 
which  Englishmen  in  general  hailed  the  ignominious  defeat 
of  one  who  had  been  so  long  identified  with  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  When  the  hearts  of  the  two  nations,  in  their 
long  and  obstinate  struggle,  had  been  filled  with  inconceivable 
bitterness  and  mutual  animosity,  such  lines  as  the  following, 
repeated  in  every  nook  of  every  shire  in  England,  served  well 
enough  to  foment  and  represent  their  national  antipathies. 

“ Rejoice,  England, 

And  understand 
These  tidings  new, 

1 Which  be  as  true 

As  the  Gospel. 

This  duke  so  fell 
Of  Albany, 

So  cowardly. 

With  all  his  host 
Of  the  Scottish  coast, 

' See  III.  3643. 

2 TIT.  3643.  And  this  is  admitted  by  Surrey;  No.  3576. 
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For  all  their  boast, 

Fled  like  a beast. 

* 

Dunbar,  Dundee, 

Ye  shall  trow  me. 

False  Scots  are  ye  : 

Your  hearts  sore  fainted, 
And  sore  attainted. 

Like  cowards  stark. 

At  the  castle  of  Wark,  , 

By  the  water  of  Tweed, 

Ye  had  evil  speed. 

Like  cankered  curs. 

Ye  lost  your  spurs. 

For  in  that  fray 
Ye  ran  away, 

With  hey  dog,  hey  ! 

For  Sir  William  Lysle 
Within  short  while. 

That  valiant  knight  ! 

Put  you  to  flight, 

With  his  valiaunce. 

Two  thousand  of  France 
Then  he  put  back. 

To  your  great  lack. 

And  utter  shame 
Of  your  Scottish  name. 

Your  chief  chieftain. 

Void  of  all  brain, 

Duke  of  Albany, 

Then  shamefully 
He  reculed  back 
To  his  great  lack  ; 

When  he  heard  tell. 

That  my  lord  Amrell  ^ 

Was  coming  down 
To  make  him  frown, 

3f!  * * 

Like  a coward  knight, 

He  fled  and  durst  not  flght ; 
He  ran  away  by  night.  ” 


In  this  multitudinous  jingle  the  poem  runs  on  ; incor- 
porating in  its  doggrel  all  the  popular  prejudices  against 
Albany  and  the  Scots,  which  the  statesmen  of  the  time, 
though  fully  aware  of  their  falsehood,  never  scrupled  to  employ 
in  a more  serious  style  whenever  it  suited  their  purposes.  In 
fact,  Skelton’s  verses  are  no  more  than  the  popular  refrain  of 
arguments  gravely  set  forth  in  royal  speeches  and  ministerial 
manifestoes,  whenever  Scotland  or  the  Duke  of  Albany  formed 
the  subject  of  remonstrance.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  calumny, 
so  industriously  repeated  by  Dacre  and  Surrey,  that  the 

^ Surrey,  Lord  High  Admiral. 
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patriotism  of  the  Duke  was  only  a cloak  for  his  own  ambition. 
Thus,  addressing  Albany,  Skelton  says  : — 

“Ye  pretend 
For  to  defend 
The  young  Scottish  king  ; 

But  ye  mean  a thing, 

An’  ye  could  bring 
The  matter  about. 

To  put  his  eyes  out,^  * 

And  put  him  down, 

And  set  his  crown 
On  your  own  head, 

When  he  were  dead.” 

Here,  also,  is  that  ancient  English  taunt  of  the  falsehood, 
the  pride,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Scotch  ; their  unnatural 
alliance  with  France;  their  malicious  support  of  an  exiled 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  England.  Here,  too,  is  the  old 
boast  that  they  should  one  day  be  driven  from  their  country. 
For,  says  Skelton,  in  this  more  of  a poet  than  a prophet — 

“ I rede  you  look  about, 

For  ye  shall  be  driven  out 
Of  your  own  land  in  short  space. 

We  will  so  follow  in  the  chace 
That  ye  shall  have  no  grace 
For  to  turn  your  face.” 

Such  wars  as  these  could  not  fail  of  producing  deep  and 
permanent  effects.  But,  disastrous  as  they  were  at  the  time, 
they  were  not  wholly  without  their  advantage  to  both  people. 
They  tended  to  consolidate  England  more  thoroughly,  and  to 
bring  out  the  energies  of  the  Scots.  The  Northern  provinces, 
too  frequently  inclined  to  forget  their  allegiance  and  fly  off  from 
the  Southern,  were  hurled  back  from  the  rocky  barriers  of 
Scotland,  where  every  foot  of  land  was  bristling  with  rugged 
and  determined  foes,  and  compelled  to  make  common  cause 
with  their  southern  countrymen.  The  result  would  have 
been  far  otherwise  had  Scotland  been  peopled  by  a tamer 
race,  or  one  less  jealous  of  its  independence ; whilst,  for  this 
country  generally,  the  incessant  activity  of  the  Scotch,  their 
close  alliance  with  France,  their  readiness  to  take  advantage 
of  every  incautious  or  disloyal  movement  in  England,  drew 
Englishmen  closer  round  their  national  sovereign ; in  Skelton’s 
doggrel — 

^ Alluding,  probably,  to  the  treatment  of  Prince  Arthur  by  his  unnatural 
uncle. 
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“At  all  hours  to  be  ready 
With  him  to  live  and  die.” 

And  this  was  an  advantage  which,  derived  by  the  Tudors 
from  Scotch  hostility,  was  lost  to  kings  of  the  next  generation. 
Nothing  more  was  required  to  render  the  cause  of  any  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  desperate  than  to  find  his  cause  supported 
by  the  Scotch*.  Nothing  tended  more  to  enhance  the  fading 
popularity  of  an  English  sovereign  than  to  see  his  rival 
accepted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  If  the  claims  of  the 
exiled  De  la  Pole  had  ever  any  chance  of  being  realized,  the 
moment  they  were  supported  by  Albany  and  his  people  they 
became  utterly  desperate. 

As  to  other  effects,  Southern  men  might  laugh  at  the 
heroic  courage  of  the  Scots,  and  treat  the  stories  told  of  them 
with  incredulity.  To  the  tame  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  the  ardent  and  romantic  heroism  of  Scotch  and 
Border  knights,  fostered  by  their  peculiar  wars,  seemed  little 
better  than  bombast  and  extravagance.  But  these  incessant 
alarms,  these  raids  by  moonlight,  must  have  produced  deep 
and  lasting  impressions  on  the  character  and  imaginations  of 
the  denizens  of  the  Northern  marches.  Inroads  into  a hostile 
country,  not  in  broad  day,  when  everything  is  seen  in  its  true 
colours,  and  surprise  is  hardly  possible,  but  in  the  dim  un- 
certain light  of  the  moon,  when  every  shadow  is  exaggerated, 
every  crag,  bush,  and  hollow  is  peopled  by  the  imagination 
with  deadly  foes,  and  every  footfall  gives  back  its  echo  near 
and  far,  must  often  have  blanched  the  lips,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  and  curdled  the  blood  of  the  boldest.^  The  desola- 
tion of  these  barren  moors,  the  dismantled  ruins,  the  blackened 
huts,  the  mouldering  ruins  of  former  slaughter ; the  spirits  of 
vengeance  still  lurking  in  their  ancient  haunts,  demanding  blood 
for  blood ; the  bleak  and  moaning  sounds,  the  unearthly  noises  ; 
and  more,  the  stern  conviction  that  an  implacable  enemy  was 
waiting  for  his  revenge,  would  have'  it  at  any  cost,  but  when 


^ There  seems  to  be  a peculiar 
beauty  aud  aptitude  in  the  words  put 
by  Shakespeare  into  the  mouth  of 
Hotspur,  that  perfect  ideal  of  a Border 
chief  : — 

“ By  Heaven ! methinks  it  were  an 
easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the 
pale-faced  moon.” 

He  is  thinking  of  those  Border 


raids  by  moonlight  in  which  he  had 
so  often  taken  part.  Like  men  of 
passionate  sensibility,  he  is  carried 
into  a trance,  into  the  dreamland  of 
bygone  days  and  familiar  thoughts, 
by  the  vividness  of  his  imagination. 
He  is  of  true  hero  mould ; and  the 
whole  speech,  incongruous  and  ex- 
travagant in  any  other  man,  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  and  natural  in  him. 
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and  at  what  moment  no  one  could  anticipate  ; — all  these  must 
have  acted  as  potent  spells  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Such 
vague  and  terrible  apprehensions,  the  more  terrible  because 
of  their  vagueness,  no  valour  could  wholly  surmount,  no 
resolution  could  entirely  resist.  The  spirits  of  men  might  be 
set  in  an  iron  frame,  like  Dacre’s ; they  might  be  as  iron 
itself;  but  they  must  have  been  more  than  human  to  resist 
the  incessant  throbs  of  contagious  sympathy  occasioned  by 
such  occupations.  In  the  fierce  raid  on  Jedburgh,  already 
noticed,  when  a panic  seized  the  horses,  Surrey  tells  Wolsey, 
“ I dare  not  write  the  wonders  that  my  lord  Dacre  and  all  his 
company  do  say  they  saw  that  night,  six  times,  of  spirits  and 
fearful  sights.  And  universally,  all  their  company  say  plainly, 
the  devil  was  that  night  among  them  six  times.”  Who  shall 
paint  the  effects  of  that  strange  gaunt  scenery,  more  wild  and 
drear  by  the  misery  and  oppression  of  its  population,  haunted 
by  reckless  men  and  starving  women,  who  lurked  among  the 
ruins  of  their  smoking  cabins  and  charred  corn  crops,  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  suffering,  and  started  up  at  unexpected  turns 
like  spectral  forms  ? Out  of  the  wretchedness  and  desolation 
caused  by  his  own  hands,  the  invader  shaped  for  himself 
imaginary  terrors,  which  like  the  centaur’s  robe,  could  never 
be  shaken  off,  but  clave  and  ate  to  the  bone. 
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CHAPTEK  XIX. 

DEATH  OF  ADRIAN  VI. — SIEGE  OF  RHODES. 

Whilst  these  wars  were  going  on  between  the  two  countries, 
died  Adrian  YI.,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1523.  His  death, 
like  the  deaths  of  popes  in  general,  was  assigned  to  various 
causes.  Peter  Martyr  has  preserved  in  his  gossiping  letters 
the  contradictory  rumours  of  the  day  : some  said  he  died  of 
an  affection  in  the  throat,  brought  on  by  uncovering  his  head 
at  a religious  service  ; others  that  he  indulged  too  freely  at 
an  entertainment  given  by  Cardinal  Santa  Croce.  Ciaconius 
attributes  his  end  to  his  indulgence  in  Flemish  beer.  As 
Peter  Martyr  was  in  Spain  at  the  time,  he  merely  re-echoes 
the  Spanish  reports;  and,  like  Spanish  reports  in  general, 
these  flying  rumours  deserve  small  credit,  for  Adrian,  a 
Fleming  by  birth,  was  never  popular  with  the  Spaniards.  If 
the  Flemings  hated  the  Spaniards,  their  hate  was  returned 
wdth  additional  haughtiness  and  contempt.  Moreover,  Adrian, 
ungrateful  to  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  exalta- 
tion, had  shown  but  small  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
I Charles  or  his  ministers — a crime  the  more  heinous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  as  he  had  formerly  been  the  Emperor’s 
jl  tutor.  A much  more  affecting  and  truthful  account  of  his 

} last  illness  is  given  in  the  letters  sent  to  Wolsey  by  Clerk  and 

Hannibal  from  Eome.  His  sickness  had  been  of  some  dura- 
tion  ; according  to  Ortis,  of  no  less  than  forty  days.^  He  was 
attacked  in  August,^  says  Clerk,  and  was  confined  to  his  room, 
J seldom  giving  audience,  except  once  or  twice  to  the  Cardinal 

throat,  and  for  some  days  prevented 
him  from  swallowing.  Driven  from 
the  throat  by  the  force  of  medicines, 
it  attacked  the  kidneys,  and  remained 
there,  defying  all  remedies  for  thirty 
days  until  the  Pope  died. 

2 The  precise  date  is  unfortunately 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  mutilation 
of  the  letter. 


1^  According  to  Ortiz,  whose 
authority  is  not  to  be  disputed,  Adrian 
was  invited  to  an  entertainment  by 
Bernardino  de  Carvajal,  Cardinal  of 
S.  Croce.  He  was  taken  ill  the  same 
night,  and  could  drink  nothing.  On 
returning  to  the  Vatican,  the  physicians 
Vi  treated  his  complaint  as  a catarrh 
b which  had  produced  ulceration  in  the 
(i  palate.  The  ulcer  extended  to  the 
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De  Medici,  who  appears  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Pope  after  the  disgrace  of  Soderini,  and  to  the  Emperor’s 
ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  whose  contemptuous  and 
imperious  treatment  were  sufficient,  without  any  other  cause, 
to  have  tormented  a weaker  man  than  Adrian  VI.  out  of 
his  life. 

According  to  Clerk,^  the  Pope  suffered  from  continual 
pains  in  the  reins  and  bladder.  As  he  could  obtain  no  relief, 
and  was  greatly  weakened,  though  otherwise  a hale  and  lusty 
man,^  he  called  the  cardinals  together,  sitting  up  in  his  bed, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  ‘‘  and  there  declared  unto  them 
what  thorough  his  age  and  sore  vexation  of  his  disease,  which 
still  continued,  he  thought  he  should  depart  to  the  mercy  of 
God.”  He  desired  the  consent  of  their  eminences  to  his  pro- 
posed distribution  of  certain  ecclesiastical  dignities;  among 
others,  of  a cardinal’s  hat  to  his  countryman,  William 
Enkenvoert,  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  his  Datary,  as  a reward  for 
his  good  and  faithful  services.  Of  all  the  ecclesiastics  by 
whom  the  PojDe  was  surrounded,  Enkenvoert  alone  enjoyed  his 
confidence.  As  Adrian  was  not  easy  of  access,  and  showed 
little  esteem  for  the  Eoman  cardinals,  treating  them  with  an 
austerity  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  attributed  this  treatment  to  the  hostile  influence  of 
his  confidential  and  favourite  minister.^ 

The  cardinals  expressed  no  small  concern  at  the  Pope’s 
proposal.  To  divert  him  at  once  from  his  resolution,  and  the 
cardinal’s  hat  from  the  unpopular  Datary,  they  urged  upon 
his  Holiness,  that  if  it  were  essential  to  his  happiness  in  his 
dying  hour  to  give  away  cardinals’  hats,  he  had  better  confer 
this  honour  on  one  of  his  nephews ; for  the  Datary,  they  said, 
had  in  all  his  transactions  been  uncivil,  exacting,  stern,  and 
disobliging.  The  Pope  was  too  fatigued  and  faint  to  continue 
the  discussion.  He  swooned  once  or  twice  the  night  follow- 
ing, and  never  afterwards  rallied. 

His  death  was  received  with  little  demonstration  of  con- 


1 III.  3331. 

2 See  III.  p.  1167. 

2 Mr.  Bergenroth  (Spanish  Calen- 
dar, vol.  ii.,  pref.  p.  cxli.-ii.)  has 
referred  to  rumours,  circulated  by 
the  Spanish  ministers,  far  from 
favourable  to  the  character  of  the 
Datary.  He  is  represented  by  them, 
especially  in  the  despatches  of  the 
Duke  of  Sessa,  as  avaricious,  grasp- 
ing, and  amorous.  These  accounts 


must  not  be  received  with  too  im- 
plicit a confidence.  The  Pope  was 
in  bad  odour  with  Don  Manuel;  the 
Duke  of  Sessa  inherited  the  prejudices 
of  his  predecessor,  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  resolution  of 
Adrian  not  to  be  the  tool  of  imperial 
dictation.  In  angry  retaliation,  they 
did  not  scruple  to  represent  the  Pope 
and  his  ministers  to  Charles  V.  in  the 
most  unfavourable  colours. 
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cern.  Perhaps  no  Pope  had  for  many  years  been  less  popular. 
His  manifest  incapacity  for  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station, 
the  simplicity,  not  to  say  bluntness,  of  his  manners,  were  not 
adequately  relieved  by  any  great  qualities  of  genius  or  exhibi- 
tion of  administrative  skill.  He  had  no  taste  for  painting  or 
sculpture,  and  little  for  literature ; ^ still  less  for  that  literature 
which  was  in  itself  a power,  and  had  been  a very  effective 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessor,  whose  defects  as  a 
man  and  a ruler  were  in  a great  measure  concealed  by  his 
patronage  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts.  The  habits  of  Adrian 
were  as  simple  as  his  tastes.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  and  his 
education,  polite  learning  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  Belgium.^ 
Brought  up  in  the  old  school  of  scholastic  theology,  he  v^^as 
indebted  for  the  little  eminence  he  had  gained  in  his  own 
country  to  that  learning,  which  had  ceased  to  command 
respect  at  Eome,  and  was  now  regarded  with  disdain  by  those 
who  considered  the  professors  of  it  a little  better  than  bar- 
barians, utterly  behind  the  age,  and  unfitted  for  polite  and 
classical  society.  A monk,  or  a schoolman,  trained  in  the 
uncouth  habits  of  the  previous  century,  was  a phenomenon  to 
these  fastidious  Italians ; he  was  regarded  with  something  of 
that  wonder,  not  unalloyed  with  contempt,  with  which  their 
forefathers  might  have  stared  at  some  savage  animal  or 
untutored  Goth  who  had  strayed  unawares  into  the  marble 
halls  and  ivory  palaces  of  the  Caesars.  Nor  had  Adrian  taken 
any  pains  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the  cardinals  b}^ 
conciliating  their  prejudices.  He  rarely  consulted  them  on 
matters  of  moment.  He  treated  them  not  unfrequently  with 
positive  rudeness.  When,  after  many  months  of  expectation, 
he  had  reached  Leghorn  on  his  first  journey  to  Eome,^  and 


^ To  Cardinal  Sadoleti  and  other 
professors  of  the  new  learning  Adrian 
gave  great  offence  by  the  con- 
temptuous tone  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  Ciceronians.  Eeading  on  one 
occasion  certain  elegant  Latin  letters, 
an  accomplishment  on  which  these 
Italians  prided  themselves  excessively, 
he  remarked,  Sunt  litterce  unhis  poetcB 
—i.e.  these  are  the  letters  of  a “ metre- 
ballad  monger,”  a remark  more  just 
than  complimentary.  On  another 
occasion,  when  the  Laocoon  in  the 
Belvedere  was  pointed  out  to  him  as 
the  most  excellent  and  wonderful 
statue  in  the  world,  he  coldly  observed, 
Sunt  idola  antiquorum.  I suppose, 


says  Isegro,  who  retails  these  stories, 
he  will  take  a lesson  from  Gregory, 
and  grind  these  statues,  the  lasting 
memorials  of  the  greatness  and  the 
glory  of  the  Eomans,  into  mortar  for 
building  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
March  17,  1523. 

2 “This  pope,”  says  hlegro,  “has 
a pleasing  countenance,  mixed  with 
gravity.  He  appears  to  be  sixty  at 
most,  though  some  say  he  is  sixty - 
four.  He  always  speaks  Latin — 
passably  well  for  a foreigner  {compor- 
tahilmente) . Letter  to  Micheli,  Sept. 
1,  1522. 

3 He  was  elected  Jan.  9,  lo22 
(Clerk’s  letter,  HI.  I960,  and  Cam- 
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was  met  in  great  pomp  by  the  cardinals  and  Italian  ambas- 
sadors, amid  the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the  firing  of  guns, 
he  scarcely  deigned  to  acknowledge  their  comdesies  with  a 
smile.  Their  munificent  offerings,  their  presents  of  fruit  and 
wine,  were  coldly  accepted.  That  night  he  chose  to  sup  alone, 
and  after  supper  he  left  his  chamber  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion that  the  cardinals  in  the  neighbouring  apartment  had  no 
notice  of  his  departure.  At  Ostia  his  steps  were  equally  rapid 
and  undignified.  Cardinals,  noblemen,  ecclesiastics,  and 
ambassadors  were  hurled  along  in  the  impetuous  stream  of  a 
rude  and  vulgar  mob,  mounted  on  sorry  nags  and  mules, 
packed  up  as  occasion  served,  broiling  and  panting  amidst 
porters,  grooms,  and  baggage  drivers,  under  the  cloudless  rays 
of  an  Italian  autumnal  sun. 

His  first  act  after  the  day  of  his  coronation  was  not  less 
impolitic  than  ungracious.  He  revoked  all  the  indulgences 
{indulta)  which  had  been  granted  by  the  cardinals  from  the 
24th  of  January,  when  his  election  was  notified,  to  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Kome.  He  reduced  the  referendaries  of  the 
Papal  court  at  a stroke  from  thirty  to  eight,  allowing  these 
disappointed  holders  of  place  no  compensation.  As  they  had 
purchased  their  offices  under  the  previous  Pope,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  be  permanent,  Adrian  incurred 
greater  odium  and  opposition  by  his  financial  reforms  than  all 
such  reforms  are  worth. ^ A simple-minded  Fleming,  in- 
capable of  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the  sharp  and  wily 
Italians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  guided  by  Flemish 
ministers  of  low  birth,  unaccustomed  to  business,  and  sus- 
picious of  being  imposed  upon,  but  unable  through  want  of 
firmness  or  genius  to  avoid  it,  Adrian  suffered  the  business  of 
the  Papal  court  to  drift  into  inextricable  confusion.  Pressed 
on  all  sides  by  impatient  and  importunate  suitors,  anxious  to 
do  right,  fearful  of  committing  himself,  unskilled  in  the 
tortuous  processes  of  the  Koman  Chancery,  he  could  only 
reiterate,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  Cogitahimus,  vide- 


peggio,  1945),  ^nd  did  not  reach 
Rome  until  the  29th  of  Aug.  See  the 
letter  of  Hannibal,  who  attended  him  ; 
No.  2521.  Wingfield  says  31st,  but 
that  is  a mistake.  No.  2547. 

^ Negro  has  preserved  another 
instance  of  his  financial  reforms. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the 
Palefrenieri  (guards)  of  the  late  Pope 
sent  a deputation  to  Adrian.  The 


Pope  asked,  what  was  their  number 
under  Leo  X.  They  replied,  a hundred. 
Crossing  himself,  in  his  astonishment 
at  such  extravagance,  Adrian  told 
them  that  four  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  himself  j however,  that  he 
might  not  have  less  than  the  cardinals, 
he  consented  to  retain  twelve  of  them 
in  his  service. — Ihid. 
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himiis,  and  refer  the  baffled  petitioner  to  his  secretary,  or  the 
auditor  of  the  treasury.  These  officers,  minute  and  excessive 
in  their  diligence,  hut  wanting  in  tact,  genius,  or  experience, 
confused  themselves  with  an  endless  multiplicity  of  small 
details.  More  and  more  entangled  at  every  fresh  step  in  the 
labyrinth,  irresolute,  despairing  of  any  just  or  satisfactory 
result,  they  could  do  nothing  else  in  their  perplexity  than 
refer  the  disappointed  suitor  back  to  the  Pope,  who  received 
him  with  his  usual  dignified  smile,  and  obsequious  maxim, 
Cogitahimus,  videhimus.  “Your  holiness,”  said  Balbi,  the 
Austrian  envoy,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  “ Fahius  saved 
Eome  by  delay,  and  you  by  the  same  process  are  destroying 
it.” 

To  increase  Adrian’s  troubles,  the  long  period  which  had 
elapsed  between  his  election  and  coronation  had  not  been 
favourable  to  habits  of  order  and  of  good  government.  A 
qilague  devastated  Eome,  and  carried  off  28,000  of  its  in- 
habitants ^ within  three  months  after  his  arrival.  Adrian  was 
urged  to  fly : with  a firmness  becoming  the  occasion  and  his 
exalted  position,  he  determined  to  remain.  But  the  reputation 
he  might  otherwise  have  gained  by  such  an  heroic  resolution 
was  lost  either  by  his  inactivity,  or  his  inability  to  find  means 
for  staying  the  plague  or  alleviating  the  distress  of  his  people. 
To  have  expected  from  him  effectual  sanitary  precautions  in 
such  a distressing  emergency  would  imply  a total  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  resources  of  the  16th  century,  whether  in 
Eome  or  in  England.  But,  lacking  these,  there  was  always 
the  devout  heroism  of  a Borromeo  to  fall  back  upon,  and  men 
might  believe  and  grow  strong  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  who 
despaired  of  medical  remedies,  or  disbelieved  in  the  virtues  of 
medical  science.  But  Adriam’s  heroism  was  not  of  this  exalted 
kind.  It  was  rather  passive  than  active ; he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  Vatican  with  Enkenvoert,  his  Datary,  and  the  secretary 
Hezius  ; rarely,  if  ever,  coming  abroad  ; beguiling  the  tedious 
hours  with  reading,  writing,  alchemy,  and  gardening.^ 


^ III.  2714.  It  appears  by  a letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  Oct.  31,  that 
the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  isO  a 
day. 

^ His  Holiness,  says  Negro,  sings 
mass  every  morning  at  daybreak,  and 
takes  great  pleasure  in  gardening. 
For  this  reason  he  has  procured  in- 
formation of  the  Belvedere,  saying 
that  he  will  have  it  so  well  enclosed 


that  henceforth  it  shall  be  shut  up, 
and  not  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
public  (April  14,  1522).  IVhilst  at 
Eome  the  Pope’s  life  was  too  much 
that  of  a recluse ; admirably  adapted 
to  the  cloister,  unfitted  for  the  duties 
of  a sovereign  pontiff.  He  rose  long 
before  daybreak  to  say  his  offices,  and 
returned  to  his  couch  until  dawn. 
He  then  celebrated  mass,  and  con- 
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But  the  thought  which  weighed  down  his  mind  and 
crippled  his  energies,  from  the  first  hour  he  had  accepted  the 
IDontificate  to  the  last,  was  the  state  of  the  public  finances. 
Leo  X.,  if  Hannibal  may  be  trusted,  had  left  a debt  of  little 
less  than  a million  to  his  anxious  successor.^  It  was  the  first 
impulse  of  Adrian,  like  that  of  many  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances, to  relieve  his  immediate  necessities  by  borrowing 
money  from  England.  “ Leo  X.,”  writes  Hannibal  on  the  8th 
of  September,^  “ has  left  the  present  Pope  700,000  ducats  in 
debt,  and  his  voyage  has  been  costly.”  He  had  already  applied 
for  a loan  of  40,000  or  50,000  ducats.  “ I think,”  says 
Hannibal,  ''  25,000  will  content  him.”  The  application  was 
not  favourably  received.  The  same  writer  complains  that  he 
had  written  many  times  of  the  Pope’s  necessities,  but  could 
obtain  no  answer.^  England  was  at  that  time  in  no  condition 
to  lend  money ; its  treasury  was  exhausted  by  the  personal 
extravagance  of  the  King,  by  the  fetes  at  Guisnes  and  Calais, 
by  the  mission  of  Wolsey  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
Francis  and  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  necessary  preparations 
for  war  with  France  and  Scotland.  Under  Leo  X.  many  of 
the  cardinals  had  crippled  their  property  by  purchasing  their 
dignities.  But  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  Adrian  was  not 
sufficiently  gracious  to  induce  them  to  make  sacrifices  in  his 
behalf.  Baffled,  soured,  disappointed,  pressed  by  an  evil  fatal 
to  his  popularity — at  Borne  especially — no  course  remained 
for  the  unhappy  Pontiff,  except  either  to  curtail  the  expenses 
of  the  State,  by  forbearing  to  take  part  in  any  measures  which 
required  money,  or  to  impose  a tax  on  his  reluctant  subjects. 
He  attempted  both,  and  consequently  offended  all. 

During  his  pontificate,  Ehodes,  the  most  distant  outwork 
of  Christendom,  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  peril  from  the 
Turk.  We,  indeed,  have  lived  to  see  Ehodes  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Cross  for  many  centuries,  and  Christendom 
as  vigorous  as  ever.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I am  writing 
it  was  the  firm  conviction  of  more  than  half  the  Christian 
world  tha^t  if  Ehodes  fell,  Eome  and  the  rest  of  Christendom 


tinued  some  time  in  prayer.  At  his 
audiences,  of  which  he  was  chary,  in 
consequence  of  his  natural  timidity 
and  inexperience,  his  first  and  habitual 
answer  was,  Videlimus.  Part  of  the 
day  was  given  up  to  reading  and 
study.  “ The  fact  is,”  say  the  Vene- 
tian envoys,  from  whom  these  details 
are  taken.  “ that  what  with  masses. 


prayers,  dejeuner,  siesta,  study,  read, 
ing  of  offices,  supper,  the  whole  day 
is  consumed,  and  very  little  time  is 
left  for  giving  audience.” — Relazioni, 
etc.,  Alberi,  2nd  Series,  iii.  p.  112. 

1 III.  2559. 

2 III.  2521. 

3 III.  2539. 
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must  fall  with  it ; for  the  barrier  against  the  heady  flood  of 
Mahomedanism  would  be  broken  down,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  resist  its  progress.  Adrian  told  Hannibal,  the 
English  ambassador,  that  he  wrote  the  oftener  and  more 
urgently  to  Christian  princes  for  peace,  because  of  the  danger 
of  Ehodes  ; ‘'for  if  that  island  were  taken,  the  Pope  could  not 
stay  in  Eome,  nor  could  any  prince  be  in  tranquillity,  as 
Ehodes  was  the  key  of  Christendom.”  ^ He  shed  tears  at  the 
dangers  and  miseries  of  these  heroic  defenders  of  the  Faith, 
betrayed  by  the  indifference  and  faithlessness  of  their  brethren, 
and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  At  the 
reports  of  their  courage  and  intrepidity,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  war,  “his  bowels  were  moved  by  the  strength  of  his 
emotions,”  to  use  his  own  words. ^ He  could  not  suppress  his 
grief  whenever  the  siege  was  mentioned,  et  dum  fit  sermo  de 
oppugnatione  illiiis,  erumjnmt  lachrymcep  says  Hannibal,  an 
eyewitness  of  his  affliction.  When  the  news  was  at  last 
brought  him  of  the  surrender,  he  stood  for  a time,  silent  and 
immovable  ; the  profoundest  sighs  burst  from  his  heart  during 
the  sad  recital,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  without 
uttering  a single  word.^  To  his  appeals  for  aid  Christian 
princes  had  turned  a deaf  ear  and  returned  a flinty  answer  ; 
not  wholly  from  insensibility,  partly,  indeed,  from  incredulity. 
Their  charity,  so  frequently  open  to  the  same  cry,  had  now 
ceased  to  flow.  But  partly  also,  in  the  attraction  of  more 
engrossing  interests  at  home,  they  felt  comparative  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  Ehodes.  The  idea  of  a common  Christendom 
itself  was  beginning  to  pale  and  wane  before  the  more  power- 
ful realities  of  the  rising  nationalities  of  Europe.  Beautiful 
as  a theory,  it  had  ceased  to  be  anything  better  than  a 
theory;  and  men  cannot  live  and  wax  strong  on  theories, 
however  beautiful.  So  the  voice  of  the  Pope  was  heard  like 
the  ghostly  wail  of  a shadow  over  the  wide  waste  of  Christen- 
dom, not  without  pity,  but  without  any  permanent  effect. 
The  old  era  was  passing  away ; it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
Pope  to  stay  or  to  renew  it. 

This  sense  of  poverty,  combined  with  a conviction  of  his 
helplessness,  made  Adrian  restless,  irritable,  and  impracticable. 
It  increased  his  natural  irresolution ; and  that  again  exposed 

^ III.  2771.  this  trait  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 

^ III.  2509.  redeem  him  from  the  repulsive  colours 

® III.  2539.  in  which  he  has  been  painted  bj  some 

^ Negro,  March  17,  1523.  To  me  late  writers. 
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him  to  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  his  former  friends  and  his 
present  subjects.  When  Charles  and  Henry  required  him, 
out  of  gratitude  to  join  the  confederacy  against  France,  Adrian 
demurred.  He  would  give  no  definite  answer.  He  alleged  his 
poverty,  he  blamed  the  wasteful  management  of  his  prede- 
cessor. On  another  occasion,^  when  he  was  urged  by  Clerk  ! 
and  the  imperial  ambassador  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  | 
his  confederates,  he  met  their  appeal  with  his  everlasting 
smile,  and  his  reiterated  excuse  of  poverty,  saying  that  the  See  i 
Apostolic  received  too  many  profits  from  France  for  him  to 
quarrel  with  it.  They  plied  him  with  fresh  arguments,  but 
Adrian  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  “ I assure  your  Grace,” 
says  Clerk,  forgetting  his  habitual  caution  in  the  irritation  of 
the  moment,  ‘ ' Pontifex,  velut  rupes  in  mari  sita,  undique  petita 
fluctihus,  mansit  immohilisP 

These  difficulties  exposed  him  to  many  calumnies.  He 
was  accused  of  being  cold,  dissembling,  avaricious,  and  im- 
practicable— faults  rather  to  he  attributed  to  his  position  than 
to  himself.  Scrupulous  of  incurring  fresh  expenses,  he  was 
slow  to  engage  himself  in  measures  which  required  money ; 
unwilling  to  raise  hopes  he  could  not  gratify,  he  would  not 
promise  what  he  could  not  perform  ; and  to  those  who  knew  j 
nothing  of  his  embarrassments,  his  parsimony  appeared  like  ! 
meanness.  Too  keenly  sensitive  to  the  sarcasms  and  pas-  | 
quinades  of  a great  and  corrupt  capital  like  Eome,  he  was  once  | 
injudicious  enough  to  visit  the  scoffers  with  resentment,  and  | 
reaped  in  consequence  the  natural  results  of  such  interference  i 
— more  pitiless  and  pelting  ridicule. 

In  that  respect  no  Pope  had  a more  bitter  experience  than 
Adrian.  In  his  life  he  was  compared  to  Tarquin,  and  the 
epigram  written  upon  Alexander  YI.  was  revived  in  his  case : 


“ Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Nero,  Sextus  et  iste  : 
Semper  et  a Sextis  diruta  Roma  fuit.” 


At  his  death  a statue  was  erected  to  Macerata,  his 
j)hysician,  ‘‘  tanquam  qmtrioe  liberatori,''  implying  that  he  had 
taken  off  the  Pope  by  poison.  Even  in  his  grave  his  memory 
was  not  suffered  to  rest.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew’s 
chapel,  between  the  tombs  of  Pius  II.  and  Pius  III. ; and 
immediately  this  pasquinade  'appeared,  ‘‘  Impius  inter  Pios.” 
Never  was  any  city  “ gladder  of  Pope’s  death  than  they  are  of 
this  man’s,”  writes  Clerk  to  Wolsey,^  It  was  rumoured  that 


^ June  11,  1523. 


2 III.  3464. 
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he  had  amassed  much  treasure ; but  when  the  doors  of  his 
private  apartments,  which  he  had  built  in  the  Borgian  Tower, 
and  of  which  he  always  carried  the  keys,  were  burst  open, 
nothing  was  found  except  two  mitres,  a few  cups  and  jewels, 
a piece  of  gold  brought  from  India,  belonging  to  Leo  X. ; and, 
if  his  enemies  may  be  believed,  implements  for  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals.  The  less  creditable  stories  circulated  re- 
specting him,  too  readily  reported  and  too  greedily  received, 
may  be  ascribed  to  malice.  Disappointed  in  their  hopes,  his 
enemies  attributed  the  disappearance  of  his  property  to  Enken- 
voert.  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  and  accused  him.  of  carrying  it 
off  the  day  before.  He  left  no  money,  except  800  crowns 
in  gold. 

Whatever  estimation  we  may  be  inclined  to  form  of  his 
character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  upon  the  Eomans  he 
left  a very  unfavourable  impression.  After  Adrian  VI.,  no 
Ultramontane,  however  exalted  his  virtues  or  indisputable  his 
claims,  could  entertain  the  least  hope  of  attaining  the  Papacy. 
Francis  I.  was  locked  up  in  Lyons,  trembling  for  the  fate  of 
his  kingdom.  The  sack  of  Genoa  by  the  Imperialists  had 
produced  a deep  impression  upon  Italy.  From  the  severities 
inflicted  on  the  besieged,  the  Italians  might  learn  to  infer 
what  sort  of  treatment  they  had  to  expect  if  they  ventured  to 
incur  the  Emperor’s  resentment.  As  Sessa  boasted,  the 
Emperor’s  power  at  Eome  was  so  great,  he  might  “ convert 
stones  into  dutiful  sons.”  And  yet  even  he,  it  is  probable, 
could  not  have  carried  the  election  of  a second  Adrian. 

But  he  had  no  thoughts  of  so  doing.  Long  before  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Adrian,  there  cannot,  I think,  be 
any  doubt  that  it  had  been  arranged  that  Cardinal  De  Medici 
should  succeed.  It  was  part  of  the  compact  implicitly  or 
explicitly  made  with  him  at  the  election  of  his  predecessor. 
But  this  was  a profound  secret. 

The  news  of  the  Pope’s  death  was  communicated  in  a 
letter,  of  the  same  date,  addressed  by  Clerk  and  Hannibal  to 
Wolsey.  Before  the  breath  had  left  the  Pope’s  body,  we  learn 
from  the  same  authors,  that  the  Cardinals  were  discussing  the 
chances  of  the  new  election.  They  told  Wolsey  that  it  was 
hard  as  yet  to  decide  upon  whom  the  garland  would  light ; but 
if  neither  De  Medici  nor  Farnese  could  secure  the  Papacy  for 
themselves — and  that  was  not  probable — the  result  might 
prove  favourable  to  Wolsey.  They  added,  as  they  might 
safely  do,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  if  your  Grace  were 
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here  present,  ye  should  be  as  sure  of  it  as  ye  be  of  York,  and 
that  tota  curia  Romana,  ipsis  et  reverendissimis  Cardinalihus,  una 
anima,  approhantibus  ; nor  the  Cardinal  of  Medici,  nor  yet  the 
proudest  of  them  all,  would  no  more  look  for  it  [in  that  event] 
than  they  would  go  to  Jerusalem  upon  their  thumbs  ! ” They 
warned  him,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy 
precedent  afforded  by  Adrian,  his  absence  would  prove  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  his  success. 

The  news  reached  Wolsey  at  “the  More  ” on  the  30th  of 
September,  and  he  immediately  addressed  a letter  to  the  King, 
then  at  Woodstock,  briefly  announcing  the  fact,  and  stating 
that  though  he  considered  himself  “ unmeet  and  unable  to  so 
high  and  great  dignity,”  and  he  would,  rather  “than  to  be 
ten  popes,”  continue  and  end  his  life  in  the  King’s  service, 
doing  what  he  could  for  the  honour  and  wealth  of  his  realm, 
yet  “ remembering  what  mind  and  opinion  your  Grace  was  of,  at 
the  last  vacation,  to  have  me  preferred  thereunto,  thinking  that 
it  should  be  to  the  honor,  benefit,  and  advancement  of  your 
affairs  in  time  coming,  and  supposing  verily  that  your  High- 
ness persisteth  in  the  same  mind  and  intent,  I shall  devise 
such  instructions,  commissions,  and  other  writings,  as  the  last 
time  was  delivered  to  Master  Pace  for  that  purpose ; and  the 
same  I shall  send  to  your  Grace  by  the  next  post.” 

The  next  day  he  sent  the  paper  for  the  King’s  signature, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  “devised  a familiar 
letter  in  the  King’s  name  to  the  Emperor,  which,  if  it  may 
please  your  Highness  to  take  the  pain  for  to  write  with  your 
own  hand,  putting  thereunto  your  secret  sign  and  mark, 
being  between  your  Grace  and  the  said  Emperor,  shall  un- 
doubtedly do  singular  benefit  and  furtherance  to  your  gracious 
intent  and  virtuous  purpose  in  that  behalf.”  He  professed 
himself  wholly  resigned  to  God’s  will,  and  equally  obliged  to 
the  King,  whatever  the  result  might  be,  adding  that  he  should 
never  have  aspired  to  so  great  a dignity,  had  he  not  thought 
that  it  would  conduce  to  the  King’s  honour  and  to  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom.  Then  alluding  to  the  Emperor,  he  recalled 
to  the  King’s  memory  “ the  conference  and  communications  ” 
Charles  had  held  with  the  King  in  that  behalf.  He  hinted 
at  the  arguments  employed  by  Charles  on  that  occasion,  and 
his  promise  of  assistance,  if  Wolsey  could  be  persuaded  to 
become  a candidate  for  the  triple  crown.  How  Charles 
redeemed  his  promises  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  death  of  the  Pope  was  known  to  Lady  Margaret,  the 
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Emperor’s  aunt,  as  early  as  the  25th  of  September.^  It  was 
communicated  to  the  Emperor  himself,  in  a letter,  dated  the 
16th  of  the  same  month,  by  the  Duke  of  Sessa.  The  Emperor 
had  expected  the  result ; for  as  early  as  the  13th  of  July,  or 
afterwards  on  the  2nd  of  October,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke, 
stating  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Pope’s  illness,  and  in  the 
event  of  a new  election  Sessa  was  to  use  all  his  influence  in 
favour  of  Cardinal  De  Medici.^  At  this  period  the  Emperor’s 
affairs  were  far  from  prosperous ; the  tide  of  success  was 
turning  against  him ; his  succours  were  behindhand,  and  his 
troops,  as  usual,  were  murmuring  for  want  of  pay.  The 
10,000  Almains  under  Count  Felix,  the  most  important  con- 
tingent in  the  Emperor’s  service,  refused  to  serve  any  longer 
unless  their  wages  were  advanced  by  England.^  In  this 
dilemma  Margaret  desired  De  Praet,  the  Imperial  ambassador 
in  England,  to  repair  to  Wolsey,  inform  him  of  the  death  of 
the  Pope,  and  offer  her  assistance  in  promoting  his  election  to 
the  vacant  throne.^  If  we  may  trust  the  account  sent  by  the 
ambassador  to  Charles,  Wolsey  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
these  offers,  not  forbearing  to  touch  upon  the  promises  made 
by  the  Emperor  when  he  was  with  the  King  at  Windsor.  He 
also  requested  Margaret  to  write  wdthout  a moment’s  delay  to 
the  Imperial  ambassadors  at  Eome  ; ^and,  the  more  to  engage 
the  Emperor’s  aid,  he  stated  that  he  had  made  a great  point 
that  the  King  should  write  a letter  to  the  Emperor  in  his  own 
hand. 

To  this  communication,  the  Emperor,  then  at  Pampeluna, 
sent  no  reply  until  the  27th  of  November.  Then,  after  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  the  letter  of  his  ambassadors  had 
been  so  long  on  the  road,  he  scrupled  not  to  assure  De  Praet 
that  the  news  of  the  Pope’s  death  had  never  reached  him  until 
the  4th  of  November  or  thereabouts.  He  admitted  that  a 
rumour  to  that  effect  had  been  set  afloat  by  the  French,  but 
such  was  their  mendacity  that  the  Emperor  gave  no  credence 
to  their  reports.  He  charged  his  ambassadors  to  inform  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal  that  he  retained  a perfect  recollection 
how  he  and  the  King,  his  good  father  and  brother,  had  opened 
their  minds  on  this  subject  to  the  Cardinal ; how  they  had 
exhorted  him  to  think  of  it,  and  promised  him  their  best 

^ See  III.  3399.  where  abstracts  will  be  found  of  the 

2 See  Mr.  Bergenroth’s  Catalogue  same  letters, 
for  the  letters  under  those  dates ; ^ See  III.  3440,  3559. 

and  M.  Gachard’s  Correspondance  ^ III.  3399 ; Oct.  6. 

d’ Adrien  VI.,  etc.,  pp.  192,  197, 
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services  in  promoting  liis  election ; and  he  continued,  “ that 
you  may  be  aware  with  what  zeal  and  diligence  we  have  taken 
up  this  affair  in  favor  of  the  said  lord  Legate,  we  send  you 
copies  of  our  letters  in  his  behalf,  directed  to  the  Duke  of 
Sessa,  our  ambassador  at  Eome,  ivritten  before  the  receipt  of 
yours,  as  well  as  of  others  afterwards  sent  to  the  Sacred 
College  . . . You  will  show  and  read  all  these  copies  to  the 
said  sieurs,  the  King  and  the  Cardinal.” 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  of  the  Emperor’s 
veracity,  my  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  On  the  28th  of  October  the  Duke  of  Sessa 
wrote  to  the  Emperor,  stating  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  England,  in  which  he  was  strongly  urged  to  further 
Wolsey’s  election.  The  English,  he  said  (alluding  to  Clerk 
and  Hannibal),  think  his  election  is  most  sure,  as  though 
God  would  work  a miracle.”  To  comply  with  these  impor- 
tunities, he  informed  the  Emperor  that  he  had  so  far  con- 
sented as  to  recommend  Wolsey  for  the  papal  chair,  satisfied 
that  his  election  was  impossible.  In  his  reply  to  this  com- 
munication, the  Emperor  informs  Sessa  that  he  fully  approves 
of  what  has  been  done ; that  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  of 
Adrian’s  death  he  had  himself  written  to  Sessa,  desiring  him 
to  use  his  efforts  in  securing  the  election  for  Wolsey,  hut  at 
the  same  time  he  had  taken  the  ^precaution  to  order  the  courier 
ivho  carried  the  despatch  to  he  detained  at  Barcelona  / His 
letter  is  dated  the  14th  of  December,  and  reached  Sessa  long 
after  the  election.^ 

The  cardinals  had  meanwhile  entered  the  conclave,  on  the 
1st  of  October.  The  wooden  cells  appointed  for  their  lodgings 
were  separated  by  short  intervals,  and  were  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  For  those  eccle- 
siastics who  had  been  elevated  to  the  cardinalate  by  the  late 
Pope  the  decorations  were  of  purple,  for  the  others  green. 
The  custody  of  the  palace  was  entrusted  to  Ferdinand  Silvio, 
captain  of  the  Swiss ; and  200  Germans  were  appointed  to 
keep  the  staircases.  The  arrangements  for  the  guard  were 
similar  to  , those  adopted  at  Adrian’s  election;  but  in  this 
instance  the  inner  or  fourth  door  was  kept  .by  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ehodes,  Villiers  de  Lisle-Adam,  who  had  lately 


^ A notice  of  these  two  important 
letters  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth’s  Calendar  under  their  respective 
dates. 

To  keep  up  the  farce,  Charles  had 


the  effrontery  to  write  to  Wolsey  on 
the  16th  of  December,  two  days  after 
this  letter  to  Sessa,  stating  that  he 
had  already  written  to  Eome  in  his 
behalf  before  he  had  received  the 
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been  expelled  by  the  Turks.  To  each  cardinal  three  servants 
were  allowed,  and  four  to  those  whose  feebleness  or  ill-health 
required  the  indulgence.^  There  was  also  a sacristan,  two 
masters  of  the  ceremonies,  two  secretaries,  musicians  for  the 
mass,  all  of  whom  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  After  a search 
made,  on  a false  rumour,  for  arms  supposed  to  be  hidden  in 
the  conclave,  the  doors  were  walled  up,  and  the  windows 
locked  with  four  keys,  each  of  which  was  confided  to  a different 
officer.  The  cardinals  confessed;  and  the  next  day,  being 
the  eighth  of  the  conclave,  mass  was  celebrated,  and  the 
sacrament  was  administered,  by  Cardinal  Sta.  Croce  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  Shortly  after,  three  French  cardinals, 
Auch,  Lorraine,  and  Bourbon,  made  their  appearance,  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  Be  Medici  and  the  imperialists.  Present- 
ing themselves  at  the  doors  of  the  conclave  in  their  cloaks, 
or,  as  Clerk  calls  them,  “ their  short  weeds  (which  was  thought 
very  dissolute),  with  boots  and  spurs,”  they  were  admitted 
amidst  much  laughter.  “ The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,”  he  con- 
tinues in  no  complacent  mood,  ‘'was  in  a gown  of  crane- 
coloured  velvet,  and  had  a hat  with  feathers,  which  hat  he 
left  behind  him  for  losing.  It  were  long  to  recite  unto  your 
Grace  the  cracks  of  the  French  faction,  and  with  how  proud 
boasting  words  they,  upon  the  arrival  of  these  cardinals, 
threatened  and  overlooked  every  man,  persuading  assuredly 
to  have  a pope  at  their  pleasure.  Assuredly,  the  coming  of 
these  Cardinals  hath  troubled  and  impeached  our  good 
purposes  marvellously.”  Hitherto,  by  sundry  means,  the 
cardinals  had  contrived  to  send  daily  information  to  their 
friends  without ; now  they  were  more  strictly  guarded.^  On 


King’s  letters;  and  he  had  now 
written  again,  as  Wolsey  would  learn 
from  De  Praet.  (III.  3647).  This 
was  done  to  give  colour  to  his  former 
fictions,  and  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  election, 
although,  in  his  letter  to  Sessa  dated 
the  14th,  he  admits  that  he  had  been 
already  made  acquainted  with  the 
result,  and  that  no  better  pope  than 
De  Medici  could  have  been  elected. 
See  also  No.  3646. 

^ At  the  first  meeting  there  were 
but  35;  by  the  subsequent  addition 
of  the  three  French  cardinals  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Ivrea,  the  number  was 
made  up  to  39.  (Clerk;  III.  3592.) 
When  the  numbers  exceeded  the 
alphabet  the  letters  on  the  cells  were 
VOL.  I. 


doubled. 

2 See  III.  3547. 

® Sessa,  in;his letter  to  the  Emperor, 
speaking  of  the  conclave,  says  that 
the  immuring  was  a mere  formality, 
and  the  cardinals  easily  contrived  to 
communicate  with  the  world  outside. 
(October  28.  See  Mr.  Bergenroth’s 
Calendar.)  It  is  possible  that,  as 
Clerk  states,  while  De  Medici’s  party 
was  supreme,  the  strictness  of  the 
guard  was  relaxed  ; but  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  opponents  on  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  a closer  watch 
was  insisted  on  for  a time.  Even  this 
could  not  have  been  very  effectual; 
for  Clerk,  who,  as  ambassador  from 
England,  was  one  of  those  who  kept 
watch  on  the  palace,  and  saw  all  that 
2 P 
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the  8th  their  service  was  reduced,  and  they  were  restricted, 
according  to  the  usual  rules,  to  one  kind  of  meat,  either 
roasted  or  boiled. 

The  conclave  was  divided  into  two  factions,  of  seniors  and 
juniors.  The  latter,  numbering  about  sixteen,  supported  the 
claims  of  De  Medici ; the  seniors,  superior  in  numbers,  were 
determined  to  oppose  him,  and  resist  the  nomination  of  any 
one  of  his  party,  to  the  utmost.  The  struggle  was  obstinate, 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  accommodation.  Various 
means  were  tried,  without  avail,  by  nominating  a third  party, 
to  reconcile  the  contending  factions ; and  in  the  pertinacity 
of  the  strife,  the  English  ambassadors  entertained  hopes  that 
Wolsey,  though  an  absentee,  might  carry  the  election,  as 
Adrian  had  done  before  him.^ 

If  the  account  given  by  Clerk  may  be  trusted,  when  the 
officers  of  the  city  perceived  that  the  cardinals  were  not  likely 
to  arrange  their  disputes  for  some  time,  they  came  to  the 
door  of  the  conclave,  “ where  at  a hole  the  Eomans  declared 
unto  them  divers  hurts  and  annoyances  that  the  city  daily 
suffered  by  the  reason  of  their  long  delay,  as  well  in  scarcity 
of  victuals  as  otherwise,  through  other  misruled  persons, 
which  they  could  not  order  ; and  finally  said  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  them,  so  many  wise  men  as  they  were,  that  they 
did  no  better  or  no  sooner  agree  ; exhorting  them  to  leave 
their  particular  affections,  and  to  think  and  lean  unto  the 
commonwealth,  as  wise  men  and  as  good  men  should  do.” 
The  cardinals  returned  for  answer  that  if  the  Eomans  could 
be  coiitented  that  they  “ should  choose  one  being  absent,” 
meanii^^  Wolsey,  they  were  almost  agreed.  Whereupon  the 
Eomans  “ made  a great  exclamation  that  in  anywise  they 
should  choose  some  man  present,  etiam  si  truncum  aut  stipitem 
electuri  forent.'’  ^ 

In  a paragraph  added  to  their  letter  at  a subsequent  date, 
the  English  ambassadors  say,  “ Pope  Alexander  was  chosen 
in  eight  days.  Pope  July  in  six.  Pope  Leo  in  eight,  Pope 


passed,  complaips  tlaat  tlie  constitu- 
tions for  diminishing  the  diet,  and 
for  accelerating  the  election,  were 
“ nothing  observed.”  “ Princes’ 
orators  (he  says,  alluding  to  Sessa), 
deputed  the  custody  be  so  intermixed 
with  the  cardinals’  kinsmen,  prelates, 
and  nobles  here  of  Rome,  that  we 
cannot,  ne  dare,  order  them  accord- 
ingly; some  by  pretext  of  sickness. 


and  some  upon  one  cause  of  favor, 
and  some  upon  other ; so  that  in  a 
manner  they  be  victualled  there  within 
at  their  pleasure.” — State  Papers, 
Hen.  VIII.  vi.  183. 

1 111:3464. 

^ So  Clerk  wrote  to  Wolsey.  Of 
course  I do  not  warrant  the  accuracy 
of  the  story. 
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Adrian  in  fourteen,  and  that  was  thought  a very  long  tarrying. 
This  is  now  the  24th  day  they  have  been  in  the  conclave,  with 
such  pain  and  disease,  that  your  Grace  would  marvel  that 
such  men  as  they  he  would  suffer  it.  And  yet  by  none  out- 
ward appearance  we  cannot  perceive  that  we  be  now  anything 
nearer  a Pope  than  we  were  the  first  day  they  entered  the 
conclave.  . . . For  there  is  a score  of  the  old  Cardinals  that 
have  sworn  and  conspired  together  to  rather  suffer  death  than 
to  consent  unto  Medicis.  And  the  cardinal  De  Medicis  hath 
another  band  with  him,  which  will  suffer  with  him  all  that 
shall  be  possible  to  the  contrary.” 

At  last,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts  to  bring  matters 
to  accommodation,  the  party  of  Medici  prevailed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intrigues  of  Colonna,  or  his  real  displeasure 
at  the  infidelity  of  his  own  supporters.^  Eelying  on  his 
influence  to  secure  the  election,  he  had  agreed  with  De  Medici 
to  nominate  Cardinal  Jacobati,  on  condition  that  if  the  nomina- 
tion did  not  prove  successful  Colonna  should  give  his  support 
to  De  Medici.  The  latter,  confiding  in  his  superior  intelligence, 
and  better  aware  of  the  real  state  of  feeling  among  Colonna’s 
supporters,  agreed  to  these  conditions.  Jacobati  failed ; and 
Colonna,  irritated  at  his  defeat,  fulfilled  his  word,  and,  to  the 
consternation  of  all  his  friends  in  the  conclave,  gave  his  vote 
to  his  implacable  enemy  De  Medici,  who  was  declared  duly 
elected  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  fiftieth  day  from  the 
time  that  the  cardinals  had  entered  the  conclave.^ 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
he  addressed  a letter  to  Henry  VIII.  After  briefly  and  calmly 
touching  upon  the  protracted  disputes  in  the  election,  and  his 
own  prospects  of  success  as  set  forth  in  Clerk’s  letter  of  the 
24th  of  October,  he  announced  that  the  choice  had  fallen  on 
De  Medici : ‘'Of  which  good  fortunate  news,  Sir,  your  High- 
ness hath  much  cause  to  thank  Almighty  God,  forasmuch  as 
not  only  he  is  a perfect  and  faithful  friend  to  the  same,  but 
that  also  much  the  rather  by  your  means  he  hath  attained  to 
this  dignity.  And  for  my  part,  as  I take  God  to  record,  I am 
more  joyous  thereof  than  if  it  had  fortuned  upon  my  person, 
knowing  his  excellent  qualities  most  meet  for  the  same,  and 

^ It  is  fully  described  by  Clerk  in  that  his  conduct  would  be  reported 
a letter  to  Wolsey,  III.  3592.  in  an  unfavourable  light  to  the 

“ See  Clerk,  ibid.  It  is  not  im-  Emperor,  who  was  then  omnipotent 
probable  that  Colonna  was  influenced  in  Italy.  But  who  can  unravel  the 
in  giving  his  votes  to  De  Medici  by  intrigaes  of  a college  of  cardinals  ? 
the  Duke  of  Sessa,  and  the  conviction 
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how  great  and  sure  a friend  your  Grace  and  the  Emperor  be 
like  to  have  of  him,  and  I so  good  a father.”  ^ 

His  anticipations  were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  Could 
he  have  looked  into  the  future,  he  would  have  seen  Eome 
sacked  and  burnt  under  Clement  YII.  by  the  imperial  forces ; 
and  England,  under  the  same  Pope,  divided  from  its  allegiance 
to  the  Holy  See.  More  than  this  ; he  would  have  seen  his 
own  fate  and  untimely  fall,  intimately  blended  with  the  pro- 
ceedings and  conduct  of  one  from  whom  he  had  expected  so 
much,  and  at  whose  election  he  had  expressed  such  un- 
mitigated satisfaction.  It  is  clear  that  Wolsey  never  had  the 
smallest  chance  of  obtaining  the  Papal  tiara ; but  if  such 
had  been  his  lot,  though  he  might  have  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  Keformation,  he  could  never  have  prevented  it.  My 
readers  will  have  perused  the  events  narrated  in  these  pages 
to  little  purpose,  if  they  think  that  this  new  epoch  in  the 
w^orld’s  progress  depended  upon  the  election  of  a Pope  or  an 
Emperor,  the  disappointment  of  an  Augustinian  friar  at 
Wittemberg,  or  the  misconduct  of  a Papal  nuncio.  When 
life  is  ebbing,  and  the  advent  of  a new  existence  is  at  hand, 
advancing  as  noiselessly  and  yet  as  certain  as  the  dawn, 
blandly  tolerant  of  our  small  cares  and  griefs  as  it  sweeps 
along,  but  not  the  more  to  be  diverted  from  its  benevolent 
and  irresistible  course,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  its  progress 
might  have  been  stayed  had  our  wisdom  devised  different 
measures,  and  adopted  in  due  time  other  remedies  than  those 
on  which  we  relied.  So  is  it  with  the  death  and  the  new  life 
of  the  world.  We  mistake  its  causes ; we  misread  its  mean- 
ing. True  love,  and  not  less  wise  than  true,  will  shed  a tear, 
and  strew  the  dead  with  flowers ; then  turning  its  face  to  the 
grey  and  shivering  dawn,  bind  up  its  loins  for  the  new  race, 
though  different  to  our  seeming,  not  less  full  of  life,  not  less 
divine,  than  that  which  has  passed  irrevocably  away. 


Lamentation  over  the  fall  of  Ehodes  was  not  confined  to 
Adrian  VI.  It  had  reposed  so  long  in  undisturbed  security,  so 
long  had  it  defied  the  Infidel,  that  to  imagine  the  Turk  would 
ever  capture  tlhodes,  “ had  become  a mock  and  a bye-word.” 
When  the  news  of  its  fall  came  at  last,  the  Christian  world 


^ Dec.  6;  III.  3609.  His  letter 
of  congratulation  to  the  Pope,  and  his 
instructions  on  the  same  occasion  to 
Clerk  and  others,  will  be  found  at 
Nos.  3658,  3659.  They  express  similar 


sentiments,  and  declare  Wolsey’s 
satisfaction  at  having  that  person  for 
Pope,  whom,  above  all  spiritual  men 
living,  he  had  in  his  heart  “ been 
most  affectionate  unto.” 
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refused  to  believe  it.  No  sooner  had  its  surrender  been 
ascertained  beyond  dispute,  than  men  like  Adrian  bowed  to 
the  stroke  with  sorrowful  submission  and  silent  tears.  Their 
consciences  were  smitten  with  self-reproaches  and  vain  regrets. 
In  the  midst  of  their  selfish  disputes  the  mighty  had  fallen, 
the  ancient  glory  of  Christendom  had  become  tarnished. 
Whilst  the  professors  of  the  true  faith  seemed  further  from 
peace  and  unity  than  ever,  the  consolidation  of  the  East — 
inscrutable  fact ! — reared  on  a false  basis,  had  been  accom- 
plished. So  long  as  a handful  of  devoted  knights,  shut  up  in 
a strong  and  gloomy  fortress,  self-excluded  from  the  turmoils 
and  pleasures  of  this  world,  guarded  the  sacred  banner  of  the 
Church,  it  was  a consolation  to  the  generous  and  romantic  to 
believe  that  Christian  heroism  was  not  yet  wholly  extinct. 
Now  this  pledge  of  God’s  favour  had  been  swept  away  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity  seemed 
desperate. 

Of  the  events  of  the  siege,  of  the  feelings  with  which  it  was 
regarded,  many  curious  notices  will  be  found  among  our 
English  State  Papers.  Our  own  Kings,  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  YIII.,  were  the  protectors  of  the  Order ; and  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  latter  with  the  successive  grand  masters 
Caretto  and  Lisle-Adam  cannot  be  read  without  interest.  In 
the  account  of  the  siege,  and  the  description  of  Soliman, 
by  the  English  knight,  Nicholas  Koberts,  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  that  heroic  band,  many  curious  details  have  been 
preserved,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.^ 

To  those  who  had  watched  the  current  of  events,  and  the 
increasing  conquests  of  the  Turks  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  or 
whose  prejudices  had  not  blinded  them  to  the  genius  and 
administrative  abilities  of  Soliman,  it  must  have  been  evident 
that  the  independence  of  the  PJiodians  was  a question  of  time 
only.  It  could  not  be  allowed  that  a handful  of  men  should 
set  the  whole  power  of  the  Crescent  at'defiance,  and,  instigated 
partly  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  knight  errant,  partly 
by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  sea  rover,  swoop  down  from  their 
lofty  and  solitary  eyrie  on  the  defenceless  commerce  of  the 
MeKterranean,  dreaded  alike  by  Christian  and  by  Infidel. 
The  Ehodians  were  accused  of  making  little  difference  between 
the  sheep  and  the  goat,  between  the  followers  of  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross.  But  it  must  be  remembered  in  their  justifica- 
tion, that  this  calumny  originated  with  the  Yenetian  and 

^ See  the  abstract  of  this  letter  in  III.  p.  1272. 
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other  merchants,  who  were  trafficking  their  goods,  and  their 
souls  at  the  same  time,  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and 
dishonouring  their  Christian  calling.  This  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  cold  support  which  the  Ehodians  received  in 
their  mortal  struggle  from  the  mercantile  Italian  republics.^ 

Fabricius  de  Caretto,  not  insensible  of  the  danger,  was 
preparing  for  the  worst  when  he  died,  in  the  summer  of  1521. 
Two  candidates  were  put  forward  to  succeed  him — Philip 
Villiers  de  Lisle-Adam  and  Sir  Thomas  Docwra,  Prior  of  St. 
John’s  in  England.  Docwra  was  recommended  by  his  wealth, 
his  ability,  his  knowledge  of  courts,  and  his  great  experience  ; 
Lisle-Adam,  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had  managed  the 
interests  of  the  Order  in  France  and  Spain.  He  had,  besides, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a naval  victory  gained  over 
the  soldan  of  Egypt  in  the  year  1510 ; was  seneschal  to  the 
previous  Grand  Master,  and  in  1514  visitor  of  all  the  priories 
belonging  to  the  Order  in  France.  As  his  name  stood  first  in 
the  list,  and  no  dissentient  voice  was  raised,  Lisle-Adam  was 
elected  with  acclamation.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  election  Lisle-Adam  was  at  Paris,  and 
immediately  prepared  to  return.  But  misfortune  attended 
his  steps.  Francis  I.,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a war  with  the 
Emperor,  could  lend  him  little  assistance.  On  his  voyage 
down  the  Ehone  to  Marseilles,  a vessel  filled  with  arms  and 
ammunition  was  lost  through  the  negligence  of  the  pilot. 
Whilst  sailing  to  Nice,  a fire  broke  out  in  one  of  his  four 
ships  laden  with  powder.  Between  Corsica  and  Sardinia  he 
encountered  a terrible  storm,  in  which  nine  of  his  crew  were 
struck  with  lightning ; and  he  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
the  clutches  of  the  Turkish  pirate  Cortagoli,^  who  was  waiting 
to  intercept  him  with  a large  fleet  off  Cape  Malea. 

The  Grand  Master  was  received  by  the  Ehodians  with 
enthusiasm,  and  was  even  congratulated  by  Soliman  himself 
on  his  election.  But  his  joy  was  of  no  long  duration.  Two 
days  before  his  arrival  Belgrade  had  been  taken  by  the  Turk.^ 
By  his  success  on  this  occasion  and  at  Peterwardein  ^ shortly 
before,  Soliman  was  inspired  with  hopes  of  further  conquests, 

^ During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  3814,  He  had  lost  two  of  his  brothers 
the  Venetians  banished  two  of  their  in  an  encounter  with  the  Knights, 
citizens  for  carrying  supplies  to  and  the  third  was  at  that  time  a 
Rhodes.  See  III.  2840.  prisoner  at  Rhodes. 

^ His  letter  to  Henry  VIII.  an-  * Sept.  8 ; but,  according  to  Lisle- 

nouncing  his  election,  may  be  seen  at  Adam’s  letter  to  Wolsey,  III.  1741, 
No.  1604.  Belgrade  was  surrendered  on  the  10th. 

® Of  this  Cortagoli  see  II.  17  and  " See  III.  1471,  1472,  1497. 
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and  he  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  Ehodes.  To  disguise 
his  intentions,  and  prevent  the  princes  of  Christendom  from 
taking  the  alarm,  and  sending  reinforcements  to  the  Khodians, 
Soliman  took.the  precaution  of  intercepting  all  communications. 
A spy  sent  to  Constantinople  contrived  to  advertise  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Turk’s  designs  by  a letter  conveyed  in  a pot  of 
caviare.  The  danger  was  urgent ; and  Lisle-Adam  prepared 
energetically  to  meet  it.^  Convoys  of  sailors,  protected  by  the 
knights,  were  sent  over  to  the  oiiposite  coast  of  Asia,  to  fetch 
wood ; the  corn  was  cut  down  before  it  was  ripe ; guns  and 
spears  were  examined ; hand-millstones  provided  for  grinding 
corn;  and  a survey  taken  of  the  ammunition,  erroneously 
estimated  as  sufficient  to  last  a twelvemonth’s  siege.  The 
Turkish  slaves  were  invited  by  large  rewards  to  assist  in  the 
general  preparations ; absent  knights  were  summoned  to 
return;  and  an  urgent  letter,  despatched  to  Henry  VIII., 
requested  that  Sir  Thomas  Docwra  and  Sir  Thomas  Newport  ^ 
might  be  sent  to  Ehodes  with  the  money  and  corn  they  had 
been  employed  in  collecting.  These  generous  efforts  of  Lisle- 
Adam  were  counteracted  by  the  intrigues  of  Andrew  d’Amoral, 
a Portuguese  knight.  Chancellor  of  the  Order,  and  next  in 
authority  to  the  Grand  Master.  The  historians  of  the  time 
concur  in  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  Chancellor’s 
eloquence,  his  rare  scholarship,  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny.  But  his  ambition  was 
equal  to  his  ability  ; and  in  revenge  for  his  disappointment  in 
failing  to  obtain  the  Grand  Mastership,  he  is  said  to  have 
maintained  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Turk,  and 
betrayed  the  plans  of  the  Ehodians  to  the  enemy.^ 

. To  add  to  the  Grand  Master’s  disquietude,  the  Italian 
knights  insisted  upon  leave  of  absence.  Irritated  by  his 
refusal  of  so  unreasonable  a demand,  they  retired  in  a body  to 
Candia,  and  were  not  without  great  difficulty  persuaded  to 
return. 


1 See  III.  2117,  2118,  and  2324- 
2325. 

2 It  is  said  tliat  Sir  Thomas  New- 
port, whilst  carrying  troops  and  money 
to  Ehodes,  fell  in  with  a storm,  and 
was  cast  away. 

® This  was  generally  believed  at 
tbe  time,  but  the  evidence  of 
d’ Amoral’s  guilt  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  popular  account,  however,  is  con- 
firmed by  a letter  of  Lisle-Adam  to 
bis  nephew  Eochepot  Montmorenci, 


dated  Nov.  13,  published  in  Negocia- 
tions  du  Levant,  pref.,  p.  131.  See 
also  the  statement  in  III.  2841,  printed 
in  Hakluyt,  and  derived  from  an 
account  of  the  siege  translated  out 
of  French  by  desire  of  Sir  Thomas 
Docwra  in  1524.  Besides  d’Amoral, 
there  was  a renegade  Jew  physician, 
who  kept  up  a correspondence  with 
the  Turk  by  means  of  a Greek,  a 
native  of  Chios. 
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On  a review  the  forces  of  the  island  were  estimated  as 
follows  : — 312  knights/  not  including  officers  belonging  to  the 
Order,  300  soldiers,  500  Cretans,  besides  sailors  and  others ; 
between  3,000  and  4,000  townsmen  capable  of  hearing  arms ; 
and  1,500  or  2,000  villagers  fitted  only  to  dig  and  carry.  To 
these  must  he  added,  a troop  of  young  men  brought  from 
Crete  to  Khodes  by  Messer  John  Antonio  de’  Bonaldi,  a 
Venetian  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  trading  at  that  time 
for  wine  in  the  port  of  Candia,  and  the  crew  of  a large  carrack 
laden  with  spices,  commanded  by  Dominic  Fornari,  a Genoese 
merchant,  who,  in  returning  from  Alexandria  to  Sicily, 
anchored  near  Ehodes,  and  was  persuaded  to  share  in  the 
perils  of  the  siege. 

The  most  ungrateful  portion  of  the  task  remained.  The 
city,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  the  Turk,  was  sur- 
rounded with  pleasure  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens.  To 
supply  the  necessities  and  even  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  exclusive  society  in  Europe,  a thriving  Greek  popu- 
lation had  gathered  round  the  suburbs.  The  olive,  the  vine, 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig  flourished  in  profusion  beneath 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  Eoses  with  their  myriad  blossoms — 
from  which  the  island  received  its  name — fruits  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  fowls,  cattle,  and  corn,  throve  abundantly  in  the 
mild  and  delicious  climate.  Now  every  olive,  vine,  and  fig 
tree  within  a mile  of  the  fort  had  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Amidst  the  lamentations  of  women  and  children, 
houses  were  razed,  gardens  demolished,  poultry  and  cattle 
driven  into  the  town.  The  Grand  Master  set  the  example  by 
devastating  with  his  own  hand  his  own  garden  situated  in 
front  of  the  French  bastion.  Labourers  and  animals,  crowded 
together  within  the  narrow  streets,  ill  provided  with  adequate 
lodgings,  unaccustomed  to  the  stifling  atmosphere  and  unusual 
food,  languished  and  died.  A. pestilence  among  the  cattle 
was  followed  by  diarrhoea  and  fever  among  the  men.  From 


^ That  is,  according  to  Yertot,  of 
Provence,  51 ; Auvergne,  26 ; France, 
62 ; Italy,  47 ; Arragon,  etc.,  52 ; 
England,  11 ; Germany,  6 ; Castile 
and  Portugal,  57.  Of  this  number  13 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  tower  of 
St.  Nicholas. 

According  to  Yertot,  the  names 
of  the  English  knights  at  the  time  of 
the  muster  were  John  Rawson,  William 
Tuest  (West  or  Weston  .^^),  Nicholas 
Usel  (Hussey  ?),  Giles  Russell,  Thomas 


Remberton  (Pemberton  ?),  Oct.  de 
Montselli  (Mansell  ?),  John  Soty, 
George  Einer,  Nicholas  Ruberti 
(Roberts),  George  Asselz  (Lascelles  ?), 
Michael  Roux.  Some  of  these  names 
are  so  disfigured  as  to  defy  conjecture. 
Besides  these,  there  were  Thomas 
Docwra,  grand  prior,  who  remained 
in  England,  Sir  John  Borough,  the 
Turcopolier,  slain.  Sir  William  Weston, 
commander,  Nicholas  Fairfax,  and 
Thomas  Newport. 


I)  tr /'7 
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the  besieged  the  plague  extended  with  frightful  ravage  to  the 
besiegers,  and  proved  more  fatal  than  the  sword.  The  Turks, 
consisting  chiefly  of  hasty  levies  drawn  from  the  rustic  popu- 
lation, had  no  tents,  but  encamped  in  the  open  air.  Habituated 
to  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  feeding  cattle,  impatient 
of  the  tediousness  of  a protracted  siege,  the  privations  they 
had  to  endure  were  augmented  by  unclean  habits,  half-cooked 
meat,  ill-baked  bread,  and  a scanty  supply  of  water ; for  the 
Ehodians  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fill  the  wells  outside  the 
town  with  flax  and  putrid  garbage. 

The  main  body  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  preceded  a few  days 
before  by  a detachment  of  thirty  galleys,  hove  in  sight  on  the 
24th  of  June.  According  to  the  account  of  Nicholas  Roberts,^ 
it  consisted  of  500  sail ; according  to  others,  of  350.  The 
difference  may  be  reconciled  on  the  supposition  that  the 
witnesses  took  their  reckoning  at  different  periods  of  the  siege, 
before  and  after  the  main  body  of  the  Turks  had  been  rein- 
forced. After  manoeuvring  some  time,  apparently  with  a view 
of  displaying  their  power,  the  fleet  passed  in  a long  line  in 
view  of  the  town,  and  harboured  a few  miles  off  at  Parambolin 
(Lindo  ?).  To  allay  the  excitement  and  calm  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants,  Lisle-Adam  had  given  orders,  on  the  25th 
(24th  ?)  of  June,  for  a solemn  service  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  Sermon  done,  at  the  close  of  the  mass, 
the  Grand  Master  solemnly  commended  himself,  his  Order, 
and  the  town  to  the  protection  of  their  patron  saint.  And 
above  all  other  words,  which  were  too  long  to  tell,  he  besought 
him  meekly  that  it  would  please  him  to  take  the  keys  of  that 
miserable  city;  the  which  keys  he  presented,  and  laid  upon 
the  altar  before  the  image,  beseeching  St.  John  to  take  the 
keeping  and  protecting  thereof  and  of  all  the  religion.” 

The  same  day  on  which  the  fleet  was  descried,  a procession 
of  the  host,  followed  by  the  Order  and  the  whole  population 
on  foot,  traversed  the  streets  of  Rhodes.  Scarcely  had  the 
last  wailing  note  of  the  litany  died  away,  and  the  last  acolyte 
disappeared,  when  young  and  old — men,  women,  and  children; 
knights,  priests,  and  friars  ; the  sick,  the  impotent,  and  the 


^ III.  3026.  Hannibal,  wbo  was 
likely  to  be  well  informed,  says,  “ 300 
sail  well  armed  ” (No.  2539).  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  preserved  in  Hak- 
luyt, the  fleet  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels  : 30  galleasses,  103  galleys, 
15  taforees  (horse  boats),  20  foists 


{i.e.  light  galleys  with  16  or  18  oars 
on  each  side,  and  two  rowers  to  each 
oar),  64  great  ships,  6 or  7 galleons 
{i.e.  armadas),  30  gallm’es,  besides  a 
large  detachment  kept  at  sea  to  pre- 
vent reinforcements  from  entering 
Ehodes. 
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cripple — mounted  with  breathless  anxiety  the  city  walls,  there 
to  gaze  upon  that  formidable  fleet,  which  was  now  doubling 
the  neighbouring  shore ; to  gaze,  as  the  contemporary 
accounts  declare,  with  deathlike  stillness  and  horrible  fascina- 
tion, as  dying  men  gaze,  on  the  fatal  instruments  of  their  own 
destruction. 

The  Turks  consisted,  by  some  accounts,  of  40,000  fighting 
men  and  60,000  miners ; or,  if  we  may  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
letter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Eoberts,  of  “ 100,000  fighting  men,  and 
50,000  labourers  with  spades  and  picks,  which  were  the  occasion 
of  the  taking  of  Ehodes.”  Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  by 
no  means  qualified  to  resist  a siege,  and  was  easily  invested. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a double,  according  to  some  accounts  by 
a triple,  wall,  strengthened  by  thirteen  towers  and  five  bastions, 
defended  by  a deep  foss  and  a counterscarp ; and,  judging  of 
the  deadly  effects  of  their  guns  during  the  siege,  and  the  many 
batteries  brought  up  by  the  Turks,  the  utmost  skill  had  been 
displayed  by  the  knights  in  arranging  their  defences.  Strict 
disciplinarians,  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  they  had 
spared  no  pains  in  training  their  followers.  Nothing  was 
wanting,  either  on  the  part  of  their  commander  or  of  their 
engineers — of  whom  Gabriel  Martinengo,  a gentleman  of 
Brescia,  was  the  most  eminent — to  turn  their  limited  resources 
to  the  best  advantage.  And  though,  perhaps,  the  more 
regular  armour  of  the  knight  was  deprived  of  half  its  advan- 
tage, by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  season  of  the  year, 
yet  in  their  numerous  sallies  their  long  spears  must  have 
proved  deadly  and  effective  weapons  against  the  yielding 
garments  of  the  Turks,  armed  with  a scimitar  and  narrow 
shield.^ 

To  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  Knights,  each  nation  was 
appointed  to  its  respective  post.  At  the  French  bastion,  on 
the  extreme  left,  stood  the  French  knights,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  St.  Aubin,  with  the  banner  of  flewrs  de  Us.  Next  to 
them  were  the  German  knights,  under  their  eagles,  led  b3^ 
their  commander  Walderic.  Then  came  the  knights  of 
Auvergne,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Dumesnil.  The  most 
dangerous  post  was  assigned  to  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by 


^ Morally,  the  effects  on  their 
followers  were  not  less  important. 
The  Christian  writers  of  the  times 
speak  with  the  greatest  contempt  of 
tiie  turbans  and  silk  vestments  of  the 


Turkish  officers.  Clearly,  in  their 
estimation,  these  “ infidel  dogs  ” knew 
nothing  of  chivalry,  always  associated 
in  the  minds  of  that  generation  with 
knightly  armour. 
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Francois  de  Carrieres,  and  to  the  English  knights  under  Sir 
Nicholas  Hussey.  Here  the  Turk  made  his  hottest  assaults, 
and  here  also  the  Grand  Master  took  his  station  shortly  after 
the  siege  commenced.  To  Angelo  Gentili  was  assigned  the 
Italian  bastion ; and  to  Berenger  de  Lioncel  that  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  knights,  towards  the  extreme  right.  These  were  the 
most  important.  Sir  John  Borough,  an  Englishman,  Turco- 
polier  of  the  Order,  was  appointed,  with  four  others,  to  rein- 
force the  Spanish  and  English  bastions  whenever  they  were 
too  hotly  pressed,  and  was  shot  whilst  carrying  off  a banner 
from  the  enem3^ 

Lisle- Adam  combined  the  piety  and  asceticism  of  the  monk 
with  the  valour,  self-devotion,  and  intrepidity  of  the  knight 
errant.  He  shared  the  lot  of  the  common  soldier ; exposed 
himself  to  the  same  dangers,  endured  the  same  privations. 
Snatching  a hasty  meal  on  the  ramparts  in  the  daytime,  he 
not  unfrequently  continued  at  his  post  until  the  third  watch 
of  the  night.  A block  of  stone,  a chance  log,  served  him  for 
a pillow  when  he  sought  a brief  interval  of  repose,  worn  out 
with  incessant  labour  or  mental  excitement.  A cold  and 
rigorous  judgment  might  have  condemned  him  for  exposing 
his  person  too  freely  in  the  various  sallies  of  the  garrisons,  or 
in  the  desperate  assaults  made  by  the  enemy,  as  they  breached 
the  walls,  and  poured  like  a torrent  into  the  town,  overwhelm- 
ing for  an  instant  with  their  irresistible  numbers  the  scanty 
ranks  of  its  defenders.  On  all  other  occasions  he  was  calm, 
cautious,  and  self-collected ; was  never  elated  by  success,  never 
depressed  by  the  most  formidable  dangers,  or  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  his  cause.  In  the  alternations  of  good  and  ill 
fortune,  in  the  opposite  and  contradictory  duties  of  controlling 
the  rash  and  urging  the  reluctant,  of  providing  against  dis- 
affection from  within — not  uncommon  in  a mixed  population 
— and  daily  increasing  dangers  frorn^  without,  he  lost  none  of 
that  calmness,  dignity,  and  composure  for  which  eyewitnesses 
tell  us  he  was  remarkable.  The  grace,  majesty,  and  sweet- 
ness which  secured  for  him  in  more  peaceable  times  the  love 
and  veneration  of  beholders,  remained  untarnished  and  un- 
diminished  in  all  the  trying  events  of  this  most  daring  and 
desperate  enterprise.  What  little  time  could  he  spared  from 
the  incessant  duties  of  governor,  leader,  and  commander,  was 
given  to  devotion.  In  his  cuirass  and  helmet — ready  at  the 
call  of  duty' — he  spent  a portion  of  the  night  in  prayer, 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ; or,  laying  aside  his  gauntlets. 
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busied  himself  with  his  Psalter,  devoutly  repeating  the  Psalms 
of  Davidd 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  the  Turk  commenced  the  assault 
by  erecting  a battery  opposite  the  Spanish  and  English 
bastions.  But  his  fire  was  soon  silenced  by  the  guns  of  the 
Ehodians,  directed  by  the  Brescian  Martinengo,  who  had 
entered  the  town  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  The 
attempts  of  the  enemy  to  renew  their  works  proved  equally 
unsuccessful.  The  ground,  a hard  impenetrable  rock,  dis- 
mantled of  every  tree,  cottage,  and  projection  which  could 
afford  shelter  or  baffle  the  artillery  of  the  besieged,  exposed 
them  to  the  incessant  and  fatal  fire  of  the  town.  The  Ehodians, 
grown  familiar  with  danger,  sallied  out,  and  completed  their 
discomfiture  with  the  sword.  A month  had  elapsed,  and  the 
invaders  had  made  no  progress.  Baffled  in  their  hopes  of  an 
easy  victory,  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  and  iDerils  of  a 
protracted  siege,  exposed  to  the  continual  fire  and  sallies  of  the 
garrison,  without  fuel,  scantily  supplied  with  water  and  pro- 
vision, the  Turkish  soldiers  grew  every  day  more  reluctant  to 
obey,  more  inclined  to  insubordination,  when  Soliman  himself 
entered  the  camp.^ 

His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  fresh  efforts  and  more 
formidable  tactics.  Anxious  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  they  had 
incurred,  the  Turkish  generals  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  and  pushed  forward  their  works  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  wretched  pioneers  were  again  forced  to  the  trenches 
with  the  bastinado  or  the  sword;  and  Lisle-Adam,  unwilling 
to  venture  the  loss  of  a single  man  against  such  fearful  odds, 
resolved  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 

The  Ehodians  were  chiefly  annoyed  by  two  batteries ; one 
of  which,  mounting  twelve  brazen  mortars,  shot  stone  balls 
into  the  town  seven  palms  in  circumference ; and  the  other, 
of  forty  guns,  carried  balls,  some  of  nine,  and  others  of  eleven 


^ Sach  is  the  general  estimate  of 
his  character  a^  given  by  Fontani, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  was  in  close 
personal  attendance  on  the  Grand 
Master  during  the  siege.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  Pope  Adrian 
entertained  a less  favourable  opinion 
of  Lisle-Adam’ s talents  and  ability. 
He  thought  him  a man  “of  small 
policy  and  less  wit,”  and  not  fitted  to 
govern  such  an  Order  (III.  3025). 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Adrian  spoke  in  the  impotence  of  his 


grief  at  the  loss  of  Rhodes;  and  his 
judgment  was  warped — as  human 
judgment  often  is — by  the  ill  success 
of  the  Grand  Master  and  the  surrender 
of  Rhodes,  which  the  Pope  took  much 
to  heart.  He  was  also  said  to  have 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  English 
knight  Sir  Thomas  Sheffield,  who  voted 
for  Lisle-Adam  in  the  election  of  the 
mastership,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
own  countryman.  Sir  Thomas  Docwra 
(Nos.  3025,  3026). 

2 August  28. 
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palms  in  circumference.^  Shells  filled  with  combustibles, 
bursting  in  the  air,  and  scattering  fire  on  the  besieged — “ a 
thing  very  inhuman  and  fearful,”  and  little  used  among 
Christians — carried  dismay  among  the  unfortunate  Khodians. 
By  degrees,  however,  they  grew  accustomed  to  the  danger, 
and  learned  to  avoid  it.  Precautions  also  were  adopted, 
among  others,  the  ringing  of  a bell,  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
when  an  explosion  was  expected.  So  out  of  2,000  balls  ten 
only  proved  fatal. 

The  vast  numbers  of  the  Turks,  roughly  reckoned  from 
150,000  to  200,000,  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions without  intermission,  and  keep  the  besieged  incessantly 
employed.  They  had  already  raised  two  mounds  overtopping 
the  walls  by  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  advanced  their  works  to 
the  counterscarp.  The  knights  performed  prodigies  of  valour  ; 
even  the  Turkish  slaves  seemed  to  have  been  animated  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  masters,  and  to  have  laboured  with 
incredible  activity  and  pertinacity.  The  courage  of  the 
Pdiodians  was  kept  alive  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Genoese 
archbishop,  Leonardo  Calestrini,  and  other  religious  men  of 
the  town.^  By  the  skill  of  Martinengo,  the  breaches  were 
repaired  as  soon  as  formed.  The  besiegers,  everywhere  driven 
from  their  works,  in  despair  of  making  further  progress  by 
bombardment,  proceeded  to  countermine  the  walls. 

They  had  already  advanced  so  far  in  their  works  that  on 
the  5th  of  September  they  had  blown  up  a great  part  of  the 
English  bastion,  and  planted  seven  ensigns  on  the  ruins. 
The  Grand  Master  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  hearing  mass 


^ These  dimensions  may  seem  ex- 
aggerated,  hut  their  accuracy  is  con- 
firmed by  the  great  oriental  historian, 
Von  Hammer,  who  took  a voyage  to 
Rhodes  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  these  and  other  facts 
connected  with  the  siege.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  Turkish  artillery 
consisted  of  six  cannons  perriers, 
shooting  a stone  of  3|  feet ; 15  pieces 
of  iron,  for  stones  of  five  or  six  spans  ; 
14  great  bombards,  for  stones  of  11 
spans ; 12  pot  guns,  shooting  balls  of 
brass  and  copper  full  of  wild  fire, 
which  burst  in  the  air,  and  fell  on  the 
inhabitants ; with  many  other  pieces 
of  smaller  dimensions.  See  III.  2841. 

^ As  has  been  seen  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  this  kind,  the  women 
distinguished  themselves  greatly  by 
their  enthusiastic  courage,  inspired 


by  despair.  One  Greek  woman  whose 
husband  had  been  slain,  in  the  ex- 
tremity  of  her  grief,  and  in  dread  of 
the  town  being  taken  by  tbe  Turk, 
cut  the  throats  of  her  two  children, 
and,  throwing  their  bodies  with  all 
that  she  had  on  a funeral  pile,  rushed 
madly  into  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers, 
and  lost  her  life.  Another,  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
a saint,  and  had  lately  returned  from 
a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  traversed 
the  streets  of  Rhodes,  barefooted  and 
poorly  clad,  animating  the  townspeople 
to  acts  of  bravery,  affirming  that  it 
had  been  revealed  to  her  from  Heaven, 
that  their  present  sufferings  were 
sent  to  them  as  a scourge  for  their 
sins,  but  that  Divine  mercy  would 
never  forsake  them. 
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at  the  neighbouring  chapel.  The  officiating  priest  had  just 
pronounced  the  versicle,  “ Deus,  in  adjutorium  meum,”  when 
the  whole  town  was  shaken,  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  as 
if  by  an  earthquake.  I accept  the  augury,”  exclaimed 
Lisle-Adam,  and  rushing  to  the  breach,  now  filled  with  the 
enemy,  compelled  them  to  give  way.  The  Turks  fell  back 
over  the  battlements  and  the  broken  wall  with  precipitation. 
In  vain  their  general  attempted  to  stem  the  flight  of  the 
fugitives  by  cutting  them  down  with  his  own  sabre.  Knights 
and  townsmen  fought  in  the  breach  without  distinction. 
Whenever  the  Turks  repaired  their  losses  and  renewed  the 
fight  with  fresh  reinforcements,  they  were  met  by  showers  of 
stones,  pitch,  and  sulphur.  Nothing  could  resist  the  impetuous 
onslaught  of  the  Khodians,  whose  courage  was  animated  by 
despair.  At  last  the  Turks,  deaf  to  command,  fled  in  con- 
sternation ; and  their  own  batteries,  turned  against  the 
retreating  columns,  produced  a terrible  carnage. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  ill  success,  the  assault  was 
renewed  a few  days  after.  Even  the  Ehodian  historians 
cannot  withhold  their  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  inde- 
fatigable energy  and  undaunted  bravery  displayed  by  the 
Infidels  on  these  occasions.  Fifteen  assaults  were  given  on 
as  many  different  days  in  the  course  of  a month,  and  with  no 
better  success  than  the  first ; yet  the  besiegers  were  not  to  be 
disheartened,  nor  did  they  betray  any  symptoms  of  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise.  Their  sufferings  were  great,  their  priva- 
tions increased  as  the  year  advanced;  reinforcements  were 
daily  expected  by  the  Ehodians  ; winter  was  coming  on.  To 
abridge  the  protracted  horrors  of  a siege  scarcely  less  disastrous 
to  the  Turk  than  the  Christian,  Soliman  resolved  by  one 
vigorous  effort  to  make  himself  master  of  the  town.  On  the 
24th  of  September  he  brought  up  into  the  port  of  Ehodes 
a hundred  galleys  to  support  his  land  forces.  The  Spanish 
and  English  bastions  were  again  selected  as  the  main  points 
of  attack.  An  unusual  excitement  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
the  evening  before,  led  the  Grand  Master  to  suspect  their 
designs.  But  his  scanty  and  daily  decreasing  numbers  could 
do  little  towards  repairing  their  tottering  defences  ; and,  worn 
out  with  incessant  fatigue  and  exertion,  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  man  the  walls.  At  daybreak  the  Turk  doubled  the 
strength  of  his  batteries,  and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
advanced  to  the  attack,  assaulting  the  town  in  different 
quarters.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  who 
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beheld  the  fight  from  a small  eminence  visible  to  the  whole 
army,  the  Turks  fought  with  more  than  usual  vigour.  Their 
commander  was  the  first  to  mount  the  wall,  standard  in  hand, 
when  a shot  from  the  Ehodian  guns  swept  him  headlong  over 
the  parapet.  Undismayed  at  the  spectacle,  rage,  pity,  and 
revenge  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  his  followers.  They 
exposed  themelves  recklessly  to  danger,  resolved  to  avenge  his 
fate,  and  put  their  enemy  to  the  sword.  Again  and  again 
they  advanced  with  blind  ungovernable  fury.  If  they  recoiled 
a few  moments  before  the  steady  fire  of  the  Khodians  and  the 
resistless  lances  of  the  knights,  it  was  only  to  sweep  back 
again,  like  an  angry  wave,  with  greater  might,  and  in  more 
overwhelming  numbers.  Here,  at  the  English  bastion,  the 
press  was  the  greatest,  the  fight  deadliest ; the  whole  thoughts 
and  energies  of  besiegers  and  besieged  nerved  and  contracted 
to  the  uttermost.  But  whilst  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Master 
and  the  knights  was  thus  fully  occupied  in  one  direction,  a 
body  of  the  Turks  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Spanish  bastion  unobserved.  Mounting  the  walls,  they  shouted 
to' their  companions  to  join  them,  and  were  quickly  reinforced. 
An  obstinate  struggle  ensued,  and  lasted  for  six  hours.  The 
Turks,  aware  of  their  advantage,  were  determined  to  maintain 
it.  Inch  by  inch  the  Khodians  were  driven  back,  and  the 
Turkish  standard  floated  on  the  battlement.  Just  then  a 
cross  fire  from  the  Khodian  guns,  sweeping  the  breach  made 
by  the  enemy,  cut  off  the  approach  of  the  Turkish  reinforce- 
ments. One  of  the  knights,  with  a handful  of  followers, 
mounting  the  bastion  by  the  casemate,  reached  the  platform 
sword  in  hand.  Failing  on  the  Turks  like  an  exploding 
planet,  he  compelled  them  to  give  way;  cleared  the  walls, 
turned  the  fire  of  the  guns  against  those  who  were  preparing 
to  scale,  tore  down  the  enemy’s  standards,  and  rescued  the 
town  from  its  most  imminent  danger.  Women  and  children, 
the  sick  and  the  wounded,  took  part  in  this  dreadful  action, 
as  vigorously  pressed  as  it  was  obstinately  resisted.  Those 
who  were  too  young  or  too  feeble  for  manlier  tasks  supplied 
the  defenders  with  bread  and  wine;  the  stronger  piled  up 
earth  and  stones  to  assist  in  repairing  the  breaches,  or  to 
serve  in  annoying  the  assailants.  The  fight  had  lasted  six 
hours  when  the  Grand  Master,  cautiously  withdrawing  200 
fresh  men  from  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  compelled  the 
janissaries  to  give  way,  but  not  until  they  had  left  15,000  of 
their  comrades  dead  in  the  foss  or  on  the  ramparts. 
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Foiled  at  all  points,  Soliman  resolved  to  abandon  the  siege.' 
He  had  already  lost  several  of  his  bravest  bashaws,  more  than 
100  standards,  and  60,000  of  his  janissaries.  He  was  per- 
suaded by  an  Albanian  renegade,  who  had  stolen  out  of  the 
town,  to  persevere  in  his  efforts,  as  the  Ehodians  were  reduced 
to  great  extremities,  and  had  nothing  left  but  bread  and  water. 
Of  the  knights,  300  only  survived  ; and  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
scarcely  amounted  to  3,000.^ 

From  time  to  time  rumours  had  penetrated  the  nearest 
ports  of  Europe  of  the  heroic  and  hopeless  defence  of  the 
knights.  By  letters  from  Candia,  two  days  since,  writes 
Hannibal,  then  at  Eome,  to  Wolsey,^  the  Pope  has  word 
that  the  Turk  hath  given  two  cruel  assaults,  and  they  of  the 
city  doubt  sore  of  the  third.  They  had  never  so  little  pro- 
vision within  the  city  as  they  have  now.”  There  is  no  news, 
writes  another  correspondent,  some  time  after,  except  from 
Ehodes,  which  is  being  besieged,  and  in  great  extremities ; 
the  Turks  press  the  siege,  though  they  have  lost  60,000  men.^ 
But  with  these  came  other  and  conflicting  reports ; that  the 
Turk,  despairing  of  success,  had  resolved  to  abandon  his 
attempt ; that  he  had  put  his  bashaws  to  death,  in  a fit  of 
rage  ; and  his  troops  were  on  the  eve  of  rebellion.  And  even 
the  long  and  animated  defence  of  the  Ehodians  flattered  the 
hopes  of  men  at  a distance,  whose  minds  were  idly  stirred  by 
tales  of  suffering  and  endurance  from  which  they  were  them- 
selves exempt. 

Lisle-Adam  had  not  failed,  in  this  extremity,  to  send  out 
messengers  to  procure  additional  supplies,  and  quicken  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  the  Pope  and  the  princes  of  Christendom. 
But  Adrian,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  no  capacity  to  do  more 
than  weep,  and  recommend  their  cause  to  the  charity  of 
others.  Unhappily  also  it  seemed  as  if  Heaven  and  the 
elements  had  combined  for  their  destruction.  A convoy  laden 
with  men  and  provisions,  which  had  started  from  Marseilles 
under  the  orders  of  certain  French  knights,  encountered  a 
storm,  and  never  reached  its  destination.  The  succours 
collected  by^  another  of  their  number.  Sir  Thomas  Newport, 
were  lost  by  a similar  casualty.  The  Prior  uf  St.  Martin, 
returning  with  reinforcements,  fell  in  with  the  Turkish  galleys 
before  he  could  enter  the  port  of  Ehodes,  and  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  enterprise.  Left  to  their  fate,  deprived  of  all 

1 See  III.  2775,  2818.  2 September  12,  III.  2539. 

3 Gilbert!  to  Wolsey  ; III.  2775. 
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assistance,  the  knights  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and 
die  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

Taught  caution  by  experience,  the  Turk  abandoned  his 
previous  tactics,  and  confined  himself  to  undermining  the 
walls.  His  chief  efforts  were  directed,  as  before,  to  the 
English  and  Spanish  bastions.  Notwithstanding  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  ingenious  defences  of  Martinengo, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  knights,  the  works  steadily  advanced. 
The  town  was  fast  becoming  a mere  wreck.  If  we  may  trust 
the  historians  of  the  time,  it  had  been  pierced  and  honey- 
combed by  sixty  different  mines.  The  steeples  of  the  churches 
had  been  beaten  down ; the  wall  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
bastion  was  levelled  with  the  barbican.  By  the  17th  of 
October  the  enemy  had  turned  the  defences  of  the  English 
quarter,  and,  ammunition  failing,  met  with  little  resistance 
from  the  Spanish.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  Martinengo 
was  disabled  by  a stray  shot  in  the  eye,  and  could  no  longer 
direct  the  defences.  According  to  Lisle-Adam  they  had 
already  made  such  a breach  in  the  wall  that  thirty  or  forty 
horsemen  could  enter  abreast,  and  had  carried  their  trenches 
150  paces  within  the  town.^^  Once  more,  therefore,  on  St. 
Andrew’s  eve  (29th  of  November)  the  Turks  advanced  in  great 
numbers  to  the  breach,  resolved  to  carry  the  town  by  assault ; 
but  they  were  again  driven  back,  leaving  11,000  of  their  men 
dead  upon  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  Ehodians  amounted 
to  180. 

After  that  day,”  says  Eoberts,  the  Turks  purposed  to 
give  us  no  more  battle,  but  to  come  into  our  town  by  trenches, 
insomuch  that  they  made  . . great  trenches,  and  by  the  space 
of  a month  did  come  almost  into  the  midst  of  our  town,  inso- 
much that  there  lay  nightly  within  our  town  . . . thousand 
Turks.  The  trenches  were  covered  with  thick  tables,  and  holes 
made  in  them  for  their  spingardes,  that  we  could  not  approach 
them.  And  a month  after  that,  [though]  we  saw  precisely  that 
the  town  was  lost,  we  would  never  give  over,  in  esperance  of 
succors.  And  at  such  time  as  we  saw  that  there  came  no  succors, 
nor  no  succors  ready  to  come,  and  considering  that  the  most 
part  of  our  men  were  slain,  [and  that]  we  had  no  powder,  nor 
no  manner  of  ammunition  or  victuals,  but  alonely  bread  and 
water,  we  were  as  men  desperate  and  determined  to  die  upon 

^ Letter  to  liis  nephew  Rochepot  below. 

’M.oxitm.oice'nci,  Negociations  duLevdnte,  ^ The  letter  is,  unfortunately, 

i.  94.  See  also  Nicholas  Eoberts,  mutilated  in  this  and  other  places. 
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them  in  the  field,  rather  than  to  be  put  upon  stakes  ; for  we 
thought  not  that  he  would  give  us  our  lives,  considering  that 
there  were  slain  so  many  of  his  men.  And  in  the  mean 
season  they  came  to  parlement  with  us,  and  did  ask  of  us 
whether  we  would  make  any  partido,  and  said  that  the  Great 
Turk  was  content  that  if  we  would  give  him  the  walls  of  the 
town  he  would  give  us  our  lives  and  our  goods.  The 
commonalty  of  the  town  hearing  this  great  proffer,  came  to 
the  Lord  Master,  and  said  that,  considering  that  the  . . . and 
strength  of  the  town  is  taken,  and  all  the  munition  spent,  and 
the  most  part  of  your  knights  and  men  slain,  and  also  seeing 
there  is  no  succors  ready  to  come,  we  determine  to  accept  this 
partido  that  the  Great  Turk  giveth  us,  for  the  lives  of  our 
wives  and  children.  The  Lord  Master,  hearing  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  commonalty  was  to  take  the  partido,  fell  down 
almost  dead ; and  what  time  he  recovered  himself,  he  seeing 
them  continue  in  the  same  mind,  consented  to  the  same.” 
According  to  Lisle-Adam’s  letter,  already  quoted,  Soliman 
further  offered  to  treat  with  lenity  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
chose  to  remain ; they  were  to  continue  free  of  all  tribute  for 
five  years,  and  their  children  exempt  from  serving  as  janis- 
saries, as  was  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  He  adds  that 
this  liberal  offer  of  Soliman  was  due  to  Divine  grace,  “ seeing 
the  advantage  the  enemy  had  over  us,  the  injury  and  expense 
he  had  incurred  by  the  siege,  during  which  we  had  no  aid  or 
succour  except  from  God  only.”  On  the  knights’  side  there 
had  fallen  700,  on  the  Turks’  more  than  80,000,  by  war  or 
sickness. 

To  settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  a deputation  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Grand  Seignior,  of  whom  Nicholas 
Eoberts  was  one.^  He  found  Soliman  “in  a red  pavilion, 
standing  between  two  gold  lions,  marvellous  rich  and 
sumptuous,  sitting  in  a chair,  and  no  creature  with  him  in  the 
pavilion ; which  chair  was  of  gold,  and  the  work  of  fine  gold  ; 
his  guards  standing  [outside],  to  the  number  of  22  ...  ; 
they  be  called  Sulakys.  This  number  is  continually  about 
his  person.  He  hath  the  number  of  40,000  of  them.  They 
wear  on  their  heads  a long  white  cap,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
cap  the  white  ostrich  feather,  which  giveth  great  show.” 

The  preliminaries  were  interrupted  by  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  townspeople,  who  now  refused  what  they  had  before 
desired ; and  the  siege  recommenced.  On  the  17th  of  Decem- 

1 See  III.  3026. 
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ber  an  engagement  took  place,  but  negociations  were  again 
resumed  at  the  instance  of  the  citizens,  and  terminated  on 
the  28th  of  December.  It  was  agreed  that  24  knights  should 
be  given  as  hostages.  A band  of  4,000  janissaries  were  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Christian  historians,  committed  great  cruelties  and  excesses. 
They  broke  up  the  tombs  of  the  knights,  destroyed  the  images 
in  the  churches,  and  turned  the  sick  and  wounded  out  of  the 
hospitals. 

But  such  barbarities  must  not  be  attributed  to  Soliman. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  Grand  Master  there  was  a mixture  of 
barbarism  and  dignity,  of  tenderness  and  heedlessness,  such 
as  history  has  taught  us  to  expect  in  Oriental  monarchs.  On 
one  occasion  he  allowed  the  Grand  Master,  who  was  advanced 
in  years,  to  stand  before  his  tent  from  daybreak,  for  many 
hours,  in  a dense  shower  of  rain  and  hail,  without  offering 
him  any  refreshment.  When  the  two  met,  they  regarded  each 
other  for  some  time  with  silent  admiration  ; Soliman  suffered 
his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  Grand  Master,  and  urged  him  to 
enter  the  Turkish  service.  Complimenting  the  Sultan  on 
his  generosity,  Lisle-Adam  replied  that  a ruler  ought  to  incur 
any  indignity  rather  than  abandon  his  people  in  misfortune  ; 
a sentiment  in  which  Soliman  concurred,  and  dismissed  the 
Grand  Master  with  respect,  presenting  him,  and  each  of  the 
knights  who  attended  him,  with  a scarlet  robe. 

On  another  occasion  Soliman  entered  the  city,  and,  visiting 
the  Grand  Master  unexpectedly,  found  him  engaged  in  making 
preparations  for  his  departure.  As  the  Grand  Master  would 
have  fallen  on  his  knees,  Soliman  forbade  him ; and  moving 
slightly  his  fez  with  his  right  hand — a species  of  reverence 
never  paid  by  the  Turkish  Sultans  except  to  God  and  their 
Prophet — he  addressed  the  Grand  Master  with  the  word 
‘‘  Babba  ” (Father),  a term  of  the  highest  regard  and  affection. 
I would  rather  not  believe  Fontani,'  who  says  that  the  Sultan 
had  given  secret  orders  to  put  the  Grand  Master  and  the  rest 
of  the  knights  on  board  a war  galley,  and  carry  them  off  to 
Constantinople.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
such  tokens  of  Eastern  affection  have  been  often  reported, 
and  can  scarcely  be  wholly  devoid  of  foundation.  The  same 
writer,  who  had  seen  the  Turk  on  horseback,  though  he  did 
not  admire  his  manner  of  riding,  admits  that  Soliman  was 
not  deficient  in  dignity.  In  complexion  he  was  slightly 
bronzed,  was  erect  in  stature,  and,  notwithstanding  his  black 
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and  rather  fierce  eyes,  had  a pleasant  and  commanding 
countenance. 

After  many  hardships  by  sea,  the  knights  landed  in  Crete. 
They  reached  Messina  in  the  May  following ; thence  to  Eome, 
where  Lisle-Adam  was  met  on  his  arrival  by  the  cardinals 
and  others,  and  conducted  to  the  Vatican  amidst  the  universal 
sympathy  of  the  spectators.^ 

^ A letter  from  the  Sultan  to  his  surrender  of  the  island,  will  be  found 

ood  friends  the  Venetians,  dated  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi,  ii.  p.  35, 

from  Rhodes,  Dec.  29,  announcing  the  ed.  1557. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

LUTHEE  AND  HENEY  VIII. 

Is  there  a conservation  and  transmission  of  force  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  world  ? Whilst  politicians  were  thus 
tormenting  themselves  and  others  with  ingenious  and  barren 
combinations,  whilst  the  old  props  and  buttresses  of  Christen- 
dom appeared  to  be  fast  crumbling  to  decay,  there  was  growing 
up  a new  power  in  an  obscure  and  forgotten  corner,  which, 
like  the  Turk  himself,  seemed  to  gather  life  out  of  death,  and 
thrive  on  the  ruin  and  confusion  of  the  times. 

Among  the  latest  and  the  least  esteemed  of  the  religious 
communities  of  Europe  was  the  Saxon  Congregation  of 
Augustinian  friars.^  It  had  given  no  doctors  of  eminence  to 
the  schools,  like  other  Orders,  no  popes  or  rulers  to  the 
Church.  Founded  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  poverty,  its  spirit  of  independence  and  fervid 
religious  zeal,  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion  even  by  the 
general  body  to  which  it  nominally  belonged.  For  two 
centuries  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  had  ruled  absolutely 
over  the  realm  of  thought  and  theological  speculation.  If 
popes  were  its  ostensible  heads,  the  masters  of  the  schools 
commanded  its  real  obedience.  Professing  a nominal  submis- 
sion to  established  rules  of  faith,  they  had  habituated  their 
own  minds  and  those  of  their  followers  to  the  freest  and  most 
daring  speculations.  What  doubts  have  since  been  mooted, 
what  difficulties  suggested,  in  morals,  religion,  or  politics, 
during  three  centuries  of  unfettered  religious  inquiry,  which 
they,  the  schoolmen,  have  not  anticipated  and  dissected  with 
the  calmness  of  scientific  anatomists  ? The  real  precursors  of 
the  Reformation,  which,  after  their  labours,  had  become  in- 
evitable, with  a subtlety,  patience,  and  “ unwearied  travail  of 

^ Lutber  was  born  in  1483,  and  two,  at  tbe  time  when  Staupitz  was 
entered  the  order  of  Augustinian  its  Vicar-General. 

Eremite  friars  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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wit,”  never  surpassed,  they  had  pierced  and  drilled,  hy  their 
“ vermiculate  questions,”  the  solid  body  of  the  general  belief, 
until  under  the  guise  of  its  defenders  they  had  become  its 
most  dangerous  enemies.  Every  form  of  difficulty  or  error 
which  had  ever  entered  the  brains  of  others  or  themselves, 
had  been  so  carefully  stated,  so  laboriously  refuted,  that 
doubts  which  might  have  died  of  themselves,  or  have  obtained 
at  best  a narrow  and  precarious  existence,  gained  a fatal 
immortality  and  activity  by  their  wTitings.  For  error  is  too 
subtle  to  yield  to  dialectics ; and  such  is  the  perverseness  of 
the  human  mind,  the  poison  remains  when  the  antidote  is 
forgotten.^  Long  since  the  time  had  passed  away  when  the 


‘ There  is  a profound  remark  by 
Lord  Bacon  on  the  inefSciency  of  the 
scholastic  method,  and  its  tendency 
to  propagate  error.  “Were  it  not 
better,”  he  says,  “ for  a man  in  a fair 
room  to  set  up  one  great  light  . . . 
than  to  go  about  with  a small  watch 
candle  into  every  corner  ? ” For,  he 
observes,  “ as  you  carry  the  light  into 
one  corner  you  darken  the  rest.”  As 
the  candle  travels  in  succession  from 
question  to  question,  the  ghost  of 
dead  errors  revive  in  the  dark,  and 
are  invested  with  gigantic  propor- 
tions. That  central  light  which 
reason  could  not  supply,  Luther 
claimed  for  faith,  as  the  sun  of  reason. 
And  here  I may  be  allowed  to  remark 
on  the  close  analogy  in  the  mental 
pose  of  Luther  and  Bacon ; with  this 
difference — that  whilst  the  latter  was 
exclusively  interested  with  the  relation 
of  man  to  nature  and  her  kingdom, 
Luther’s  sole  concern  was  the  relation 
of  man  to  God  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  In  both  there  was  the  same 
intense  dislike  to  abstract  specula- 
tion, however  ingenious  : the  same  dis- 
trust of  the  mere  intellectual  powers ; 
the  same  hatred  of  Aristotle  and  the 
habits  of  thought  engendered  by  the 
study  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  That 
nuditas  amwi,  which  Bacon  considered 
indispensable  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  natural  knowledge,  was 
with  Luther  a necessary  condition 
for  religious  truth.  “ Knowledge,” 
says  Lord  Bacon,  “ is  the  double  of 
that  which  is;  ” and  the  highest  per- 
fection of  man  is  to  reflect  exactly, 
not  his  own  thoughts,  but  the  external 
realities  of  nature.  So  in  Luther’s 
conception,  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  man  is  the  mere  and  passive  mirror 
of  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is 


revealed  in  those  who  are  willing  to 
accept  it  by  faith.  But  though  both 
of  these  philosophers  insisted  upon 
the  worthlessness  of  our  human 
powers  per  se- — though  both  asserted 
that  man  has  nothing  but  what  he 
receives,  and  God’s  goodness  and 
grace  are  infinite, — they  never  sup- 
posed that  it  was  indifferent  how  that 
goodness  was  sought ; or  that  a wrong 
method  of  seeking  it,  however  laborious 
or  conscientious,  could  be  crowned 
with  success.  Wrong  methods  of 
investigation  in  the  natural  world 
lead  only  to  error  and  confusion.  So 
is  it  in  the  world  of  grace.  “ Claudus 
in  via  antevertit  cursorem  extra  viam,” 
observes  Lord  Bacon ; a truth  which 
Luther  repeats  in  his  own  particular 
phraseology  again  and  again.  It  was 
this  conviction,  and  his  strong  sense 
of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the 
opposite  error,  which  lent  such  force 
and  energy  to  his  language.  It  was 
the  wrong  method  of  the  popular 
religion,  more  than  the  barrenness, 
despondency,  and  immorality  en- 
gendered by  it,  which  seemed  so 
heinous  to  him,  and  worthy  of  the 
severest  denunciations.  Whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong ; whether  by  the 
full  blaze  of  the  truth  which  he  saw  he 
was  in  some  degree  blinded,  not  unlike 
Bacon,  and  unable  to  do  full  Justice 
to  other  sides  of  it; — I. have  not  to 
inquire.  But  if  this  account  be  true, 
he  must  be  accorded  the  position  of  a 
great  and  original  thinker.  He  was 
not,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
a denouncer  of  errors  merely — a Thor 
with  a hammer  of  destruction  of  more 
than  usual  power  and  pretension,  as 
he  is  too  often  represented ; but  the 
constructive  side  of  his  teaching  is 
not  less  important  to  man  in  his 
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simple  Franciscan  or  zealous  Dominican  thought  his  mission 
fulfilled  if  he  brought  back  into  the  fold  the  erring  flock  and 
ignorant  multitudes  of  populous  towns.  His  real  kingdom 
was  the  battle-field  of  the  schools,  and  there  he  claimed  to 
rule  alone  by  the  undivided  supremacy  of  his  intellect. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  Luther’s  independence  of 
thought  and  action  that  he  did  not  enroll  himself  in  either  of 
these  more  eminent  Orders,  where  his  ardour,  his  indefatigable 
industry  and  extraordinary  logical  acuteness,  might  have  found 
a congenial  sphere  and  unremitting  occupation.  Popular 
writers  are  fond  of  insisting  on  the  more  obvious  side  of  his 
character — on  his  courage,  his  homeliness,  his  broad  humour 
— overlooking  the  influences  of  his  scholastic  training,  his 
logical  acuteness,  his  love  of  foiling  his  opponents  with  their 
own  weapons, — weapons  which  he  had  learned  to  wield  with 
more  ability  than  they.  For  no  man  was  better  versed  than 
he  in  the  writings  of  Ihe  schoolmen,  none  knew  better  than  he 
their  weakest  points,  their  most  flagrant  contradictions.  For 
the  few  grains  of  precious  ore  that  might  perchance  be  found 
he  had,  with  unslaked  thirst  and  unbiassed  assiduity,  turned 
over  and  sifted  the  controversial  dust-heaps  of  the  day.  Every- 
where he  shows  himself  much  better  versed  in  that  learning 
he  is  accused  of  impugning  than  his  opponents  who  undertake 
to  defend  it.  He  is  more  at  home  with  the  Canonists  than 
the  cardinals  themselves ; more  familiar  than  the  most 
approved  teachers  of  his  time  with  the  subjects  of  their  teach- 
ing. For  between  him  and  them  there  was  this  vital  difference 
— of  men  who  had  painfully  toiled  with  no  higher  motive  than 
professional  responsibility,  or  desire  of  fame,  and  the  fainting 
wretch,  sick  with  the  love  of  truth,  who  must  die  or  find  it, 
indifferent  to  all  other  considerations.  That  truth  exists,  that 
it  is  to  be  found,  that  it  passes  all  price,  is  the  spur  to  exertion 
in  such  men.  It  is  the  sustaining  energy  against  their  own 
weakness  and  hesitation,  the  opposition  of  the  world,  the 
serried  ranks  of  prejudice  and  error,  the  clouds  and  darkness 
which  seem  to  settle  down  at  midday  on  their  plainest  path. 
That  is  the  faith  of  all  great  pioneers  for  truth — a faith  after- 
wards enunciated  by  Luther  in  terms  more  precise  and  theo- 
logical, but  which  was  working  in  him,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
long  before  his  controversy  with  Tetzel  or  his  rejection  of  the 
Papal  authority. 

divine  relations  than  the  rules  of  in-  well-being, 
ductive  philosophy  are  to  his  scientific 
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It  has  been  thought  that  the  success  of  the  Eeformation 
was  mainly  due  to  the  purity  of  the  morality  it  inculcated,  or 
rather  to  the  general  corruption  of  all  classes — of  the  clergy 
in  particular — in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  declamations  of 
moralists  and  theologians,  the  invectives  of  satirists,  even 
the  evidence  of  criminal  courts,  on  such  a subject  as  this, 
whether  in  the  16th  or  the  19th  century,  are  too  partial  to 
be  decisive.  Neither  authentic  documents,  nor  the  literature 
and  character  of  the  times,  nor,  if  national  ethics  are 
essentially  connected  with  national  art,  its  artistic  tendencies, 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  era  preceding  the  Eeformation 
was  more  corrupt  than  that  which  succeeded  it.^  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  clergy  can  have  been  universally  immoral, 
and  the  laity  have  remained  sound,  temperate,  and  loyal. 
But  if  these  general  arguments  are  not  sufficient,  I refer  my 
readers  to  a very  curious  document,  dated  the  8th  of  July, 
1519,^  when  a search  was  instituted  by  different  commissioners, 
on  Sunday  night,  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  for  all  suspected 
and  disorderly  persons.  I fear  no  parish  in  London,  nor  any 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  same  amount  of  popula- 
tion, would  at  this  day  pass  a similar  ordeal  with  equal  credit. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  from  the  writings  of 
Luther  himself  during  these  three  years,  and  still  more  from 
his  most  celebrated  work  De  Captivitate  Babylonica,  that  he 
did  not  rest  his  teaching  on  the  moral,  but  the  theological 
aspect  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  To  the  latter,  not  to  the 
former  phase,  was  it  indebted  for  its  popularity.  It  might  be 
a more  than  Babylonish  captivity,  that  the  Church  should 
disfigure  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments ; that  it  should  deter- 
mine of  its  own  authority  their  nature,  and  the  mode  of  their 
administration;  should  give  them  here,  and  withhold  them 
there,  as  a tyrant  over  God’s  heritage : but  the  immorality 
consisted  in  the  slavery,  not  in  the  consequences  to  which 
that  slavery  had  led — in  the  confusion  between  things  divine 
and  human,  with  which  the  Pope  for  his  own  purposes  had 
succeeded  in  perplexing  the  consciences  of  men.^ 


^ Consider  thes^  names  : Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  1452-1520  ; Alb.  Durer, 
1471-1528 ; Raphael,  1483-1520 ; Del 
Sarto,  1483-1525 ; Michael  Angelo, 
1474-1564.  In  other  subjects,  Luther 
himself,  1484-1546  ; Erasmus,  1467- 
1536  ; Copernicus,  1473-1543  ; Ficus 
of  Mirandola,  1463-1496. 

2 III,  365. 


2 In  this  celebrated  treatise,  which 
contains  the  essential  -rudiments  of 
the  writer’s  doctrine,  Luther  reduces 
all  sacraments  strictly  to  one ; sc. 
faith  in  the  Word ; that  is,  in  the 
promises  of  God,  confirmed  to  man  by 
the  death  of  His  Son  ; — other  sacra- 
ments, as  they  are  called,  are  no  more 
than  signs  and  emblems  of  those 
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The  dispute  with  Tetzel  might  have  been  forgiven;  the 
burning  of  the  Pope’s  bulls  might  have  been  attributed  to  the 
rude  and  rough  extravagance  of  the  German ; but  Luther’s 
attack  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Sacrifice — interwoven  as  it 
was,  not  merely  with  the  accepted  theology  of  the  day,  but 
with  all  that  was  lovely  and  attractive,  in  the  self-abasement, 
loyalty,  and  devotion  of  the  old  world — could  not  be  mistaken, 
or  its  purpose  overlooked.  The  sentence  had  gone  forth  to 
the  world  that  all  sacrifice  had  been  abolished  in  one  great 
sacrifice,  all  action  absorbed  in  one  great  suffering  and  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  more  blessed  to  believe  than  do,  to  receive  than 
to  give ; for  the  empty  hands  of  faith  were  more  acceptable  in 
God’s  sight  than  the  full  hecatombs  of  charity.  Christendom 
stood  aghast ; its  deepest  emotions  were  roused.  Not  only 
was  the  veil  rudely  torn  away  from  the  sanctuary  it  had 
hitherto  regarded  with  distant  awe  and  unquestioning  rever- 
ence, but  that  sanctuary  itself  and  its  services  were  now  held 
up  to  the  world  as  no  better  than  a whited  sepulchre,  the  court 
of  Death,  the  stronghold  of  Antichrist. 

Some  time  before  the  appearance  of  this  celebrated  treatise, 
Henry  had  determined  to  signalize  his  theological  acquire- 
ments and  his  devotion  to  the  Church  by  writing  against  the 
prevailing  heresies  of  the  times.  That  he  had  entertained 
this  intention  at  an  early  period  of  Luther’s  career  is  plain 
from  a letter  of  Pace  to  Wolsey,  dated  the  24th  of  June,  1518, 
in  which  the  writer  refers  to  the  commendations  given  by 
Wolsey  to  the  King’s  book.  Pie  states,  as  from  his  Majesty, 
that  though  the  King  does  not  think  it  deserving  of  so  much 
praise  as  it  had  received  from  the  Cardinal  and  other  “ great 
learned  men,”  yet  he  is  glad  to  have  noted  in  your  Grace’s 
letters  that  his  reasons  be  called  inevitable,  considering  that 
your  Grace  was  some  time  his  adversary  herein,  and  of 
contrary  opinion.”^  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  King 
must  have  been  employed  some  time  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  on  his  self-appointed  task. 

The  authors  of  the  history  of  the  Augustinian  Friars  claim 
for  Bernard  Andre,  the  poet,  the  credit  of  engaging  the  King 
in  this  novel  path  of  theological  controversy.  Whatever 

promises,  instituted  to  encourage  and  is  not  of  faitli  is  sin ; ’ i.e.  is  common 
confirm  men’s  faith.  Faith,  then,  or  to  the  Gentile  and  unregenerate, 
belief  in  those  promises,  is  that  which  ^ II.  4257.  This  is  confirmed  by 

constitutes  the  peculiar  sacrifice,  the  a subsequent  letter  written  foui  c ays 
life,  the  work  of  a Christian,  in  strict  after.  No.  4266. 
language.  In  this  sense,  “ whatever 
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might  have  been  Henry’s  intentions  in  the  first  instance,  they 
received  a fresh  impulse  and  a more  definite  direction  in  1520, 
by  the  appearance  of  Luther’s  treatise  De  Captivitate  Baby- 
lonica.  The  opinions  of  Luther  had  already  gained  so  much 
notoriety  that  Tunstal,  then  at  Worms,  states  in  a letter  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey^  that  the  Germans  were  so  addicted  to 
Luther,  that,  rather  than  he  should  be  oppressed  by  the  Pope’s 
authority,  who  had  already  condemned  his  opinions,  they 
were  resolved  to  spend  a hundred  thousand  of  their  lives  in 
his  defence.  He  hath  written  a book,”  says  Tunstal,  since 
his  condemnation,  De  Captivitate  Babylonica  Ecclesice,  wherein 
he  holdeth  that  four  of  the  sacraments  be  only  de  jure  positive, 
by  the  Pope’s  ordinance,  so  called,  viz.  Confirmatio,  Ordo, 
Extrema  Unctio,  and  Matrimonium ; and  that  Baptismus, 
Eucharistia,  and  Pcenitentia,  be  de  jure  divino  et  evangelii. 
They  say  there  is  much  more  strange  opinion  in  it,  near  to 
the  opinions  of  Boheme.  I pray  God  keep  that  book  out  of 
England.” 

In  spite  of  Tunstal’ s warnings,  before  April,  1521,  the 
dreaded  book  had  found  its  way  into  England.  On  the  21st 
of  that  month  Pace  writes  to  Wolsey  : At  mine  arrival  to  the 

King  this  morning,  I found  him  looking  upon  a book  of 
Luther’s.  And  his  Grace  showed  unto  me  that  it  was  a new 
work  of  the  said  Luther’s.  I looked  upon  the  title  thereof, 
and  perceived  by  the  same  that  it  is  the  same  book  put  into 
print  which  your  Grace  sent  unto  him  by  me  written.”  After 
some  further  conversation,  he  assured  the  Cardinal  that  “ the 
King  was  very  joyous  to  have  these  tidings  from  the  Pope’s 
Holiness  at  such  time  as  he  had  taken  upon  him  the  defence 
of  Christ’s  Church  with  his  pen — and  had  resolved  to 
“ make  an  end  therein  the  sooner.” 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another  from  the  King  himself, 
on  the  21st  of  May,  to  Leo  X.,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
anxiety  to  suppress  the  Lutheran  heresy ; and,  to  testify  his 
zeal  for  the  Faith,  he  proposes  to  dedicate  to  the  Pope  this' 
the  first  offspring  of  his  intellect,  that  all  men  may  see  he  is 
as  ready  to  defend  the  Church  with  his  pen  as  with  his  sword. 

Notwithstanding  this  urgent  speed,  the  King’s  book  was 
not  completed  until  the  25th  of  August,  1521,^  probably  in 


^ January  19,  1521 ; from  a letter  to  the  Society  of  Jesus^  College, 

preserved  in  Master’s  collections  for  Oxford.  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

Lord  Herbert’s  history.  I am  in-  No.  III. 
debted  for  the  use  of  this  manuscript  ^ HI.  1510. 
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consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  trial.  Then  Wolsey 
writes  to  Clerk  that  the  King’s  book  is  completed,  and  he 
sends  the  ambassador  directions  how  it  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  Pope.  Clerk  is  to  deliver  a copy  of  it,  privately,  to  his 
Holiness,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  subscribed  by  the 
King’s  own  hand  ; — ‘‘  wherein  the  King’s  grace  hath  devised 
and  made  two  verses  inserted  in  the  said  book  by  the  King’s 
own  hand.”  If,  on  perusal,  it  was  approved  by  the  Pope,  the 
ambassador  is  charged  to  have  it  set  forth  with  the  papal 
authority,  and  request  leave  to  present  it  publicly  in  full  con- 
sistory there  to  receive  the  papal  sanction.  With  this  despatch 
Clerk  received  twenty-eight  copies  in  the  month  of  September.^ 
One  of  them,  bound  with  cloth  of  gold  as  directed,  he  presented 
to  Leo — ‘Hhe  trim  decking”  of  which  his  Holiness  liked  very 
well ; and,  opening  it,  read  successively  five  leaves  of  the  in- 
troduction “without  interruption.”  “And,  as  I suppose,” 
adds  Clerk,  “ he  would  never  a’  ceased  till  he  had  read  it 
over.”  “ At  such  places  as  he  liked,  and  that  seemed  to  be 
at  every  second  line,  he  made  ever  some  demonstration,  vel 
nutu  vel  verho  ; whereby  it  appeared  that  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  reading.  And  when  his  Holiness  had  read  a great  season 
I assure  your  Grace  he  gave  the  book  a great  commendation, 
and  said  there  was  therein  much  wit  and  clerkly  conveyance  ; 
and  how  that  there  were  many  great  clerks  that  had  written 
in  the  matter,  but  this  book  should  seem  to  pass  all  theirs. 
His  Holiness  said  that  he  would  not  ’a  thought  that  such  a 
book  should  have  come  from  the  King’s  grace,  who  hath  been 
occupied  necessarily  in  other  feats,  seeing  that  other  men 
which  hath  occupied  themselves  in  study  all  their  lives  cannot 
bring  forth  the  like.”  Then,  taking  the  book  from  the  Pope’s 
hand.  Clerk  drew  his  attention  to  the  verses  written  by  the 
King  in  honor  of  his  Holiness;  “ and  because  the  King’s  grace 
had  written  the  said  verses  with  a very  small  pen,  and  because 
I knew  the  Pope  to  be  of  a very  dull  sight,  I would  have  read 
unto  his  Holiness  the  said  verses  ; and  his  Ploliness,  quadam 
aviditate  legendi,  took  the  book  from  ^ me,  and  read  the  said 
verses  three  times  very  promptly,  to  my  great  marvel,  and 
commended  them  singularly,”  ^ 

^ III.  1574.  The  famous  verses  are  as  fol- 

2 The  Assertio  was  printed  at  Lon-  lows  : — 
don  by  fiichard  Pynson,  J nly  12  1521.  „ rex  Henricus,  Leo  Deoime, 

it  passed  through  numerous  editions,  mittit 

of  wHoh  an  account  is  giren  by  Sir  Hooopns  etfldeitestemetamiciti®.” 
Henry  Mlis,  3rd  series  or  Orig. 

Letters,  i.  p.  256.  Possibly  these  verses  were  not  the 
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On  his  telling  the  Pope  that  he  had  received  a number  of 
other  copies  ‘‘no  worse  manner  covered  and  clasped”  than 
that  which  his  Holiness  held  in  his  hand,  Leo  desired  to  have 
five  or  six  more,  “ to  the'  intent  he  might  deliver  them  to 
sundry  cardinals  learned.”  What  opinions  might  have  been 
expressed  by  other  members  of  the  Sacred  College  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining;  hut  Campeggio  in  his  letter  to  Wolsey 
is  unable  to  restrain  the  transports  into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  a perusal  of  the  King’s  “ aureus  libellus.”  Nothing,  he 
assured  Wolsey,  could  be  better  expressed  or  better  argued  ; — 
the  King  was  inspired  more  by  an  angelic  than  a human 
spirit.^  Thus  fortified.  Clerk  prepared  for  his  great  coup  in 
the  consistory  held  on  the  2nd  of  October  for  this  special 
purpose. 

Either  from  apprehension  of  carrying  the  farce  too  far — 
for  no  Pope  ever  possessed  more  worldly  sagacity — or  dreading 
some  disturbance  if  too  much  notoriety  was  given  to  this 
affair,  Leo  declined  Clerk’s  urgent  request  for  a public  con- 
sistory. If,  said  he,  a public  consistory  were  summoned, 
besides  the  clergy,  a great  crowd  of  laymen  would  be  present ; 
and  whereas  Lutheranism  had  been  silenced  for  a time,  and 
the  minds  of  men  are  quieted,  “ this  act  should  put  them  in 
fresh  remembrance,  and  renew  the  old  sore.”  ^ It  was  urged 
by  Clerk,  that  if  any  such  there  were,  they  would  be  brought 
to  reason  “by  the  gravity  of  this  act,”  and  the  conclusive 
arguments  contained  in  the  King’s  book.  But  the  Pope 
remained  inflexible.  He  was,  in  fact,  bent  upon  getting 
through  this  business  with  as  little  notori et}^  as  he  conveniently 
could,  without  giving  offence  to  any.  Therefore,  on  the 
Wednesday  when  Clerk,  according  to  appointment,  attended 
at  the  palace,  after  hearing  mass  “his  Holiness  went  into  the 


King’s  own  composition;  for  Burnet 
has  published  a letter  from  Wolsey  to 
the  King,  professing  to  be  taken  from 
the  State  Paper  Office — the  original 
of  which  has  since  disappeared — in 
which  the  Cardinal  says,  that  he  has 
sent  Mr.  Tate  (Tuke  ?)  to  the  King 
“ with  the  book,bounden  and  dressed, 
which  ye  purpose  to  send  to  the  Pope’s 
Holiness,  with  a memorial  of  such 
other  as  be  also  to  be  sent  by  him 
with  his  authentic  bulls  to  all  other 
princes  and  universities.  And  albeit, 
Sir,  this  book  is  right  honorable, 
pleasant  and  fair,  yet  I assure  your 
Grace  that  which  Hall  hath  written 
(which  within  four  days  will  be 


parfitted)  is  far  more  excellent  and 
princely,  and  shall  long  continue  for 
your  perpetual  memory,  whereof  your 
Grace  shall  be  more  plenarily  informed 
by  the  said  Mr.  Tate.  I do  send  also 
unto  your  Highness  the  choice  of  certain 
verses  to  he  written  in  the  hook  to  he 
sent  to  the  Pope  in  your  own  hand,  with 
the  subscription  of  your  name,  to 
remain  in  archivis  Ecclesice  ad  per- 
petuam  et  immortalem  vestrce  majestatis 
gloriam,  laudem  et  memoriam.”  Bur- 
net,  hi.  Records,  No.  3. 

1 III.  1592. 

2 Luther  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  his  Patmos. 
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place  where  consistories  were  accustomed  to  he  kept ; and 
within  a little  while  called  in  such  prelates  as  were  tarrying 
without  to  the  number  of  twenty.  And  immediately  after,” 
continues  Clerk,  ^^the  master  of  the  ceremonies  came  unto 
me,  and  informed  me  someivliat  of  the  ceremonies ; and 
amongst  other  that  I should  kneel  upon  my  knees  all  the  time 
of  mine  oration.  Whereat  I was  somew^hat  abashed,  for 
methought  I should  not  have  my  heart  nor  my  spirits  so  much 
at  my  liberty.  I feared  greatly  lest  they  should  not  serve  me 
so  well  kneeling  as  they  would  standing.  Howheit,  there  was 
no  remedy ; and  needs  I must  do  as  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies did  tell  me.  And  so  following  him,  I entered  the 
place  of  th.  . . , where  the  Pope’s  Holiness  sate  in  his  majesty 
upon  a [dais],  three  steps  from  the  ground,  underneath  a cloth 
of  [estate].  Afore  him,  in  a large  quadrant,  upon  stools,  sate 
the  bishops  in  their  consistorial  habits,  to  the  number  of 
twenty.”  He  was  then  presented  by  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  after  three  obeisances  the  Pope  allowed  Clerk  to 
kiss  his  foot ; but  as  he  attempted  to  rise,  “ his  Holiness,”  he 
says,  “ took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  caused  me  to  kiss  first 
the  one  cheek  and  then  the  other.”  Then,  returning  to  the 
stool  which  had  been  placed  for  him,  Clerk  pronounced  his 
oration  on  his  knees.^  The  Pope  made  a complimentary 
reply.  He  thanked  God  for  raising  up  such  a Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  inspiring  him  with  the  power  and  the  wish  to 
grapple  with  such  an  abominable  monster  as  Luther.  On 
calling  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  His  Holiness  con- 
descended to  use  very  good  words  ” touching  Clerk’s  oration, 
and  took  occasion  at  the  same  to  assure  him  that  the  Holy 
See  would  do  as  much  for  the  confirmation  of  the  King’s  book, 
''  as  ever  was  done  for  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  or  St. 
Jerome.” 

The  day  after  Clerk’s  appearance  in  the  consistory,  the 
title  of  Fidei  Defensor  was  conferred  by  the  Pope  on 
Henry  VIII." 

The  news  reached  England  at  the  end  of  October.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  Pace,  then  at  court,  wrote  to  Wolsey,  stating 
that  the  King  had  received  his  extracts  from  Clerk’s  letters, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  Pope’s  singular  contentation 
of  his  book  against  Luther,  and  how  honorably  and  lovingly 
it  was  accepted  by  his  Holiness.”  He  repeated  the  same 

^ The  substance  of  his  oration  will  be  found  in  III.  1656. 

2 III.  1659. 
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information  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  adding,  that 
‘‘whereas  the  King  perceived  the  great  honor,  laud,  and  com- 
mendation he  had  attained  by  the  writing  of  his  hook  against 
the  detestable  heresies  of  Martin  Luther,  and  that  it  had 
pleased  the  Pope’s  holiness,  in  memory  of  that  Catholic  work, 
to  give  unto  him  the  high  and  most  excellent  title  of  Defensor 
of  the  Faith,  to  the  perpetual  renown  and  glory  of  him  and  all 
his  successors,  his  Highness  saith  that  though  God  hath  sent 
unto  him  a little  learning,  whereby  he  hath  attempted  to  write 
against  the  erroneous  opinions  and  heresies  of  the  said  Luther, 
yet  he  never  intended  so  to  do  afore  he  was  by  your  Grace 
moved  and  led  thereunto.  Wherefore  his  Highness  saith  that 
your  Grace  must  of  good  congruitybe  partner  of  all  the  honor 
and  glory  he  hath  obtained  by  that  act.”  ^ 

Owing  to  the  rank  of  its  author,  and  the  imposing  ceremony 
with  which  it  was  ushered  into  the  world,  the  King’s  hook 
passed  rapidly  through  various  editions.  It  was  translated 
into  German  and  published  at  Leipsic  in  1523  ; into  English 
a few  years  later.  “ It  was  multiplied  into  many  thousands,” 
says  Cochlseus,  “ by  various  printers ; and  filled  the  whole 
Christian  world  with  joy  and  admiration.”  ^ 

Luther  had  scarcely  returned  from  his  Patmos  in  the 
castle  of  the  Wartherg,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
King’s  hook.  He  suspected  its  real  author  was  Edward  Lee, 
the  enemy  of  Erasmus,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
had  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  animosity  of  the  Germans, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

To  the  man  who  has  grappled  with  Apollyon  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Heath,  any  Goliath  of  Vanity  Fair,  however 
gigantic,  must  appear  no  better  than  an  empty  wind-bag.  In 
the  flush  of  his  might  he  is  sometimes  liable  to  forget  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  his  fellow-men.  So  was  it  with 
Luther.  The  spirit  of  victory  was  strong  upon  him.  In  his 
reply,  dated  from  Wittemhurg,  July  15,  1522,  he  shows  the 
King  no  mercy.  “ The  King’s  hook,”  he  says,  “ has  been  put 
forth  to  his  everlasting  disgrace.”  “ He  was  a fool  for  allow- 
ing his  naihe  to  he  abused  by  a parcel  of  empty-headed 
sophists,  and  for  stuffing  his  book  with  lies  and  virulence, 
reminding  the  world  of  nothing  more  than  of  Lee  or  his 
shadow,  and  of  such  fat  swine  as  are  mewed  in  the  sty  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  Pharaoh  of  England,  like  the  tyrant  of  old,  is 
not  without  his  false  prophets,  Jaimes  and  Jambres.”  Then, 

1 III.  1772.  ^ Acta  Martini  Lntlieri,  p.  48. 
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by  way  of  apology  for  this  indecorous  severity,  he  continues  : 
‘‘  If  the  King  had  been  guilty  of  error  such  as  is  common  to 
men,  he  might  have  been  treated  with  indulgence.  Now  that 
— damnable  rottenness  and  worm  as  he  is — he  knowingly  and 
wilfully  sets  himself  to  compose  lies  against  the  Majesty  of 
my  King  in  Heaven,  it  is  only  right  that  I,  in  the  cause  of  my 
King,  should  bespatter  his  English  majesty  with  his  own  mud 
and  his  own  filth,  and  tread  under  my  feet  that  crowned  head 
{coronam)  which  thus  blasphemes  against  Christ. 

And  since  it  is  notorious  that  these  Thomists  are  a dull 
and  heavy-headed  race  of  sophists,  than  whom  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  nature  there  is  nothing  more  stupid  and 
blockish,  and  as  our  good  Henry  wishes,  in  this  book  of  his, 
to  be  reckoned  a first-rate  Thomist,  whilst  he  dreams  and 
snores,  among  other  matters,  de  charactere  et  vi  sacramentcdi 
in  aquis — absurdities  which  even  his  brother  sophists  in  their 
universities  have  abandoned  as  untenable — I have  thought  it 
right  to  snub  and  to  pinch  him  with  sharp  words,  and  rouse 
him,  if  possible,  out  of  his  lethargy.  . . . His  book  is  a 
favourite  with  our  sophistical  neighbours,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  so  intensely  Thomistic; — and  asses  love 
nettles.”  ^ 

My  reader  may  easily  guess,  from  this  specimen  of  the 
prelude,  the  style  and  temper  of  Luther’s  reply.  The  King’s 
book  contained  nothing,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  could 
enlighten  the  consciences  of  men,  or  shake  the  convictions  of 
those  who  had  already  adopted  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  It 
reproduced,  without  novelty  or  energy,  the  old  common-places 
of  authority,  tradition,  and  general  consent.  The  cardinal 
principles  of  Luther’s  teaching  the  King  did  not  understand, 
and  did  not  therefore  attempt  to  confute.  Contented  to  point 
out  the  mere  straws  on  the  surface  of  the  current — the 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  Luther,  his  immoderate  language, 
his  disparagement  of  authority,  the  royal  controversialist 
never  travels  beyond  the  familiar  round ; and  reproduces, 


^ That  is,  Lnther  ridicules  the  idea 
of  there  being'  any  sacramental  efiicacy 
in  the  water  of  baptism,  or  the 
material  elements  of  the  mass.  That 
efficacy  exists  only  in  the  promise  of 
God,  which,  by  His  own  ordinance, 
accompanies  these  outward  and  visible 
signs,  wherever  they  are  received  in 
faith.  This  is  that  consubstantiation 
which  Luther  recognized  in  both 


sacraments.  It  will  be  gathered  from 
these  remarks  that  the  Reformer  did 
not,  like  the  Schoolmen,  consider  the 
priest  as  of  the  essence  of  either 
sacrament.  It  is  not  easy  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  any  and  all  water  is  baptism, 
any  bread  and  wine  spiritual  as  well 
as  material  aliment,  to  the  faithful. 
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without  force,  originality,  or  feeling,  the  weary  topics  he  had 
picked  up,  without  much  thought  or  research,  from  the  theo- 
logical manuals  of  the  day.  Even  his  invective  is  as  mean 
and  as  feeble  as  his  logic.  Even  when  discussing  the  Papal 
supremacy  he  puts  on  the  blinkers  with  his  harness,  and  is 
as  docile  and  as  orthodox  as  if  he  had  never  opposed  the 
publication  of  a papal  bull,  or  refused  admission  to  a papal 
nuncio. 


Such  being  the  case,  we  may  wonder  at  Luther’s  needless 
violence  and  acrimony;  of  which  he  himself  seems  to  have 
been  ashamed,  and  attempted  afterwards  to  excuse  it  in  a letter 
to  the  King,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  instigated  to  write  in 
this  bitter  fashion  by  certain  persons  who  were  not  favourable 
to  his  Majesty.  Who  they  w^ere  he  nowhere  states,  nor  have 
1 been  able  to  discover.  He  adds,  that  he  hears  the  King  is 
beginning  to  favour  the  professors  of  the  Gospel,  and  has 
grown  weary  of  his  former  councillors. 

But  in  his  apology,  whilst  magnifying  the  King’s  clemency 
he  fell  into  the  mistake,  on  some  false  information,  of  affecting 
to  disbelieve  the  authorship  of  the  King’s  book.  He  attributes 
it  to  some  cunning  sophists,  who  had  abused  the  King’s  con- 
fidence, without  being  aware  of  the  danger  they  were  incurring 
from  the  King’s  indignation  when  the  facts  should  be  dis- 
covered— “ especially  that  monster  the  Cardinal  of  York 
(Wolsey),  the  public  detestation  of  God  and  man,  the  plague 
of  your  Majesty’s  kingdom  ! ” 

This  letter,  written  in  September,  1525,  is  curious,  as 
Luther  had  received  some  intimation,  probably  from  Chris- 
tiern  II.,  that  Wolsey  had  fallen  under  the  King’s  displeasure  ; 
but  his  invective  against  the  Cardinal  was  premature.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Henry  rejected  his  advances  with  scornful 
coldness,  and  bluntly  contradicted  every  one  of  his  insinuations. 

The  violence  and  bitterness  of  Luther  called  forth  replies 
conceived  in  the  same  offensive  tone  and  temper ; among 
others,  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
William  Eosse,^  no  less  foul  and  scurrilous.  I should  be  glad 


^ Guilielmus  Bosseus.  I fear 
More’s  authorship  of  this  work  cannot 
be  denied.  The  letter  prefixed  to  it 
is  so  full  of  More’s  lively  wit  and  spark- 
ling dramatic  humour,  the  Latin  is 
so  far  above  the  heavy  controversial 
style  of  the  times — of  Fisher’s,  for 
instance- — that  no  one  but  More  can 
lay  reasonable  claim  to  its  paternity. 


The  book  was  published  in  London, 
1523,  and  is  always  included  in 
More’s  collected  Latin  works.  In  the 
letter  of  his  supposed  correspondent 
from  London  it  is  stated,  that  when 
Luther’s  answer  was  first  brought  to 
the  King  he  merely  smiled  at  the 
abuse  contained  in  it  ; and  being 
asked  his  opinion  remarked,  that  the 
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to  believe  that  More  was  not  the  author  of  this  work.  That 
a nature  so  pure  and  gentle,  so  adverse  to  coarse  abuse,  and 
hitherto  not  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  religious  reform, 
should  soil  its  better  self  with  vulgar  and  offensive  raillery, 
destitute  of  all  wit  and  humour,  shocks  and  pains,  like  the  mis- 
conduct of  a dear  friend.  For  round  no  man  in  this  great  reign 
do  our  sympathies  gather  so  strongly  as  round  More  ; in  no 
man  is  humanity  with  its  various  modes,  its  sun  and  shadow, 
its  gentleness  and  kindliness,  its  sorrows  and  misgivings,  so 
attractively  presented  as  in  More.  But  this  was  precisely  the 
danger,  the  fatal  danger,  to  which  men  of  More’s  temperament 
were  exposed  by  Luther’s  heedless  and  unnecessary  violence. 
They  turned  away  in  disgust  from  doctrines  defended  in  such 
a style,  in  a temper  so  impatient  and  so  arrogant.  The  cause 
of  truth  was  imperilled  when  taunts  and  ridicule,  and  all  the 
ignobler  shapes  of  controversy,  took  possession  of  the  field. 
To  Luther  it  mattered  not.  In  this  outspoken  unreserve,  this 
lava-like  passion,  pouring  out  the  whole  torrent  of  his  feelings 
without  stint  or  measure,  his  bluff  German  temperament  found 
health  and  relief  as  in  a violent  kind  of  exercise.  To  others 
the  injury  was  irreparable. 


author  of  such  petulant  and  virulent 
invective  was  only  fit  to  act  the  fool 
at  a Lord  Mayor’s  banquet.  The  King 
further  remarked,  that  he  should  not 
think  of  answering  Luther’s  invective, 
or  advise  any  one  else  to  answer  it, 


but  his  querists  were  at  liberty  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  We  must,  I think, 
accept  this  anecdote  on  no  less  an 
authority  than  More’s,  who  was 
generally  at  this  time  about  the  King. 


0 
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APPENDIX. 

1. — Cures  for  the  Sweating  Sickness.  (See  p.  240.) 

A Book  of  Keceipts,  with  the  signatures  of  T.  Darcy  and  A. 
Darcy. 

For  the  new  sweating  sickness  which  was  the  20  th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. — “ Take  endive,  sowthistle,  mary- 
gold,  mercury,  and  nightshade,  three  handfuls  of  all,  and  seethe 
them  in  conduit  water,  from  a quart  to  pint,  then  strain  it  into  a 
fair  vessel,  then  delay  it  with  a little  sugar  to  put  away  the  tart- 
ness, and  then  drink  it  when  the  sweat  taketh  3"ou,  and  keep  you 
warm ; and  by  the  grace  of  God  ye  shall  be  whole.” 

“ For  the  same. — Take  three  large  spoonfuls  of  water  of 
dragons,  and  a quarter  of  a spoonful  of  fine  treacle  of  Gean,  and 
half  a nutshellfull  of  unicorn’s  horn  scraped  small,  and  a quarter 
of  a spoonful  of  fine  good  powder  of  maces,  and  make  all  that  same 
hot,  and  so  let  the  patient  drink  it,  and  keep  him  well,  neither 
over  hot  nor  over  cold,  but  whole  in  his  arms  and  feet,  and  let  him 
keep  him  by  taking  clothes  off  him  by  little  and  little,  till  he  be 
dried  up,  and  let  him  use  wholesome  meats,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  he  shall  not  perish.  Probatum  est  of  my  Lord  Darcy  and  30 
persons  in  his  house  all  in  peril.” — Add.  MS.  1592,  f.  100. 

A special  medicine  for  the  pestilence. — “ Take  half  an  handful 
of  rew,  called  herbe  grace,  a handful  marygold,  half  an  handful 
fetherfew,  a handful  sorrel,  a handful  burnet,  and  half  a handful 
dragons,  the  top  in  summer,  the  root  in  winter;  wash  them  in 
running  water,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  a pottle  of 
1‘unning  water,  and  let  them  seethe  soberly  to  nigh  the  half  be 
consumed,  and  then  di  aw  aback  the  pot,  to  it  be  almost  cidd,  and 
then  strain  it  into  a fair  glass  and  keep  it  close,  and  use  thereof 
morn  and  even,  and  when  need  is  oftener ; and  if  it  be  bitter, 
delay  it  with  sugar  candy;  and  if  it  be  taken  afore  the  pimples 
break  forth,  there  is  no  doubt  but  with  the  grace  of  Jesus  it  shall 
amend  any  man,  woman,  or  child.  Probatum  est,  a®  13  H.  VIII.” 
— Ibid.,  f.  49. 

“ A medicine  for  the  pestilence,  sent  to  my  Lord  Darcy  from 
the  Menery",  from  my  Lady  Wheth}dl. — My  Lord,  in  my  best 
manner  I recommend  me  unto  your  Lordship,  and  very  sorry  I am 
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of  your  great  heaviness.  My  Lord,  the  cause  of  my  writing  to  you 
at  this  time  is  to  advertise  your  Lordship  of  a proved  medicine  ; 
that  is,  to  take  treacle  and  vinegar,  and  temper  them  together,  and 
put  thereto  some  running  water  to  allay  the  vinegar  with,  and 
take  three  or  four  good  spoonfuls  fasting,  you  and  all  yonrs,  four 
or  five  mornings,  and  fast  an  hour  after  it,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  ye  shall  find  it  shall  do  great  good;  and  then  my  good  Lord, 
I beseech  our  Lord  to  preserve  you  and  all  yours,  and  send  you  as 
good  health  as  I woll  myself.  This  medicine  have  I proved 
myself. 

“Item,  the  said  Lord  used  at  all  times  of  necessity  for  to  take 
powder  of  imperial  treacle  of  Gean,  vinegar,  spring  water,  and 
powder  of  unicorn’s  horns,  timely  fasting,  and  neither  to  drink  nor 
eat  to  noon ; this  is  proved  for  a good  preparatif.” — f.  103. 

“ By  Dr.  Cromer,  proved  with  Katharine  Constable. — K oleum 
Eos’an  popelionis,  and  ^1  mellis  dispumati,  3^  aquae  plantag.  et 
ros’rum  parte  unam  must’ ; fiat  unguentum  et  cum  pluma  colum- 
bina  tingatur  locus  delence.” — f.  104. 

“ The  king’s  medicine  for  the  pestilence. — Take  a handful  of 
sawge  of  vertue,  a handful  of  herbe  grace,  a handful  of  elder 
leaves,  and  a handful  of  red  briar  leaves,  and  stamp  them 
together,  and  strain  them  in  a fair  cloth  with  a quart  of  white 
wine,  and  then  take  a quantity  of  ginger,  and  mingle  them 
all  together,  and  drink  of  that  medicine  a spoonful  every  day, 
nine  days  together,  and  after  nine  days  ye  shall  be  whole,  for 
the  whole  year,  by  the  grace  of  God.  And  if  it  fortune  that 
one  be  sore  taken  with  the  plague  before  he  hath  drunk  of  the 
same  medicine,  let  him  take  the  water  of  scabies,  and  a spoonful 
of  betony  water,  and  a quart  of  fine  treacle,  and  put  them  all 
together,  and  cause  the  person  to  drink  it,  and  it  shall  put  out  all 
the  venom ; and  if  it  fortune  that  the  botch  do  appear,  then  take 
of  leaves  of  briars,  elders,  and  mustard  seed,  and  stamp  them  all 
together,  and  make  a plaster  thereof,  and  lay  it  to  the  sore,  and  it 
shall  draw  out  all  the  venom,  and  the  person  shall  be  whole.” — 
f.  130. 

“ A proved  medicine  against  the  pestilence,  called  the  philo- 
sopher’s egg. — Take  first  an  egg  and  break  an  hole  in  one  end 
thereof,  and  do  out  the  white  from  the  yolk  as  clean  as  you 
can ; then  take  whole  saffron  and  fill  the  shell  therewith  by  the 
yolk,  then  close  it  at  both  ends  with  two  half  egg  shells ; then 
rake  it  in  the  embers  till  it  be  so  hard  that  you  may  stamp  it  to 
fine  powder  in  a mortar,  shell  and  all ; then  take  as  much  white 
mustard  seed  as  the  weight  of  the  egg  and  the  saffron  is  and  grind 
it  as  small  as  meal ; then  take  the  4th  part  of  an  oz.  of  a dittony 
root,  and  as  much  of  turmontell  and  of  crownutes  one  dram; 
stamp  this  three  sundry  times  very  fine  in  a mortar,  and  then  mix 
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them  three  well  together;  after  that  take  as  a thing  most  needful 
the  root  of  angelica  and  pimpernel,  of  each  one  drachm,  and  make 
them  to  powder  and  mix  with  the  rest ; then  compound  herewith 
4 or  5 grains  a quantity  of  unicorn’s  horn  if  it  he  possible  to  be 
gotten,  and  take  so  much  weight  as  all  these  powders  come  to  of 
fine  treacle,  and  stamp  the  same  with  the  powders  in  a mortar,  till 
they  be  all  mixed  and  hang  to  the  pestle,  and  then  it  is  perfectly 
made ; put  this  electuary  in  glass  boxes,  and  you  may  keep  it  20 
or  30  years ; the  longer  the  better.” — f.  159b. 

“ How  this  electuary  is  to  be  used,  and  of  the  ordering  of  the 
patient.  Item,  when  the  patient  is  infected  of  the  pestilence,  let 
him  take  as  soon  as  he  can  this  electuary  or  ever  it  infect  the 
heart ; a crown  weight  of  gold,  and  as  much  of  some  treacle,  if  it 
be  for  a man,  but  if  it  be  for  a woman,  let  them  take  less,  and  that 
must  be  well  broken  together.  And  if  the  pestilence  come  with 
cold,  then  give  him  the  said  electuary  with  half  a cruse  of  white 
wine,  tempered  together ; but  if  it  come  with  heat,  then  give  it  to 
him  with  plantony  water,  or  with  well  water  and  vinegar  mixt 
together ; and  when  he  hath  drunk  the  same  let  the  patient  go  to 
his  naked  bed,  and  cover  him  warm,  and  let  him  lie  6,  8,  or  10 
hours  as  he  is  able  to  endure  it,  for  to  sweat,  for  the  more  he 
sweateth  the  better,  for  the  sickness  vadeth  with  the  sweat ; but  if 
you  cannot  sweat,  then  heat  two  or  three  bricks  or  tiles  in  the  fire 
and  warm  (s^c)  them  in  a moist  linen  cloth,  and  lay  them  by  his 
sides  in  the  bed,  and  that  shall  cause  him  to  sweat ; and  remember, 
as  the  patient  sweateth,  to  wipe  away  the  sweat  from  his  body 
downward  with  hot  dry  cloths,  and  his  sweating  being  ended  you 
must  shift  his  shirt  and  all  the  bedding  with  fresh  warm  clothes, 
using  him  very  warm  from  any  cold  taking  in  the  meantime,  and 
let  him  sit  well  wrapped  by  a warm  fire  while  his  bed  is  preparing 
to  be  made.” 

“ How  the  patient  shall  behave  himself  when  he  hath  ended  his 
sweating. — Let  the  keeper  of  the  sick  beware  of  the  breath  of  the 
patient  in  his  sweat ; also  let  the  clothes  be  well  aired  and  washed  ; 
and  because  he  shall  be  faint  and  distempered  after  his  sickness,  he 
shall  eat  no  flesh  nor  drink  wine  for  the  space  of  one  week,  but  let 
him  use  this  comfortness  for  the  heart ; — as  conserve  of  bugloss  or 
red  roses,  and  specially  he  shall  drink  three  or  four  days  after  he 
hath  sweat,  morning  and  evening,  three  quints  of  the  juice  of 
sorrel,  with  one  oz.  of  conserve  of  sorrel,  mixed  together,  and  so 
forth,  with  all  ’besides  that  is  comfortable  for  the  heart.  Also,  if 
one  take  the  quantity  of  a bean  of  the  said  electuary,  with  some 
good  wine,  it  shall  keep  him  from  the  infection  of  the  pestilence.” 

“ The  order  to  make  the  water. — Take  rue,  egremony,  worm- 
wood, salendine,  sage,  balm,  rosemary,  mugwort,  dragons,  pimpernel, 
marigolds,  fetherfew,  burnet,  sorrel,  and  a little  roots  of  elecampane, 
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scraped  and  slired  small,  and  mince  all  the  herbs  small,  and  as 
much  more  rosemary  as  of  any  of  the  other  herbs,  and  you  must 
have  them  of  the  like  weight ; then  soak  them  in  the  best  white 
wine  you  can  get,  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  after  wring  out 
the  wine  from  the  herbs,  and  still  the  herbs  by  themselves,  and 
after  still  the  wine,  and  that  water  is  good  for  agues ; but  put  it 
not  to  the  water  of  the  herbs,  for  that  water  with  a little  treacle 
or  metridatum  shall  drive  any  sickness  from  the  heart.” — Addit. 
MS.  1592.— f.  160. 

As  through  the  default  “ of  good  ruling  and  dieting  in  meat 
and  drink,  men  fallen  often  into  this  sickness,  therefore  when  the 
pestilence  reigneth  in  country,  the  man  that  wol  be  kept  fro  that 
evil,  him  needeth  him  to  keep  fro  outrage  and  excess  in  meat  and 
eke  drink,  ne  use  no  baths,  ne  sweat  not  too  much,  for  all  these 
openeth  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  maketh  the  venomous  airs  to 
enter,  and  destroyeth  the  lively  spirits  in  man,  and  enfeebleth  the 
body ; and  sovereignly  haunting  of  lechery,  for  that  enfeebleth  the 
kind,  and  openeth  the  pores  that  wicked  airs  may  enter.  Also, 
use  little  or  naught  of  these : garlick,  onions,  leeks,  or  other  such 
meats  that  bring  a man  into  an  unkindly  heat.  Also,  suffer  not 
greatly  thirst  that  time,  and  if  thou  thirst  greatly  look  thou  drink 
but  measurably  to  slake  thy  thirst ; and  the  best  drink  were  cold 
water,  menged  with  vinegar  or  tysan.”  The  poison  enters  at  the 
pores  in  one  of  the  “ cleansing  places”  of  the  piuncipal  members, 
i.e.  heart,  liver,  and  brain;  and  unless  the  patient  is  bled  within 
18  hours,  it  fastens  on  one  place,  and  casts  him  into  an  ague,  and 
maketh  a botch  in  some  of  the  three  cleansing  places,  or  near  them. 
“ Pricking  or  flakering  of  blood  ” is  a sign  of  the  sickness.  “ If  the 
matter  be  guided  under  the  armhole,  it  cometh  of  the  heart,  and 
then  bleed  on  the  vein  that  is  called  the  cardiac,  and  on  the  same 
side  that  the  evil  is  in.”  If  between  the  thighs  and  the  body, 
bleed  on  the  foot,  or  between  the  ancle  and  the  heel ; or  else  “ be 
thou  ventused  on  the  thighs  with  a box  beside  the  botch.”  If  it 
appear  in  the  head  or  arms,  bleed  on  the  vena  cephalica  in  the 
same  arm ; or  else  above  the  hand  between  the  thumb  and  next 
finger;  “or  else  be  thou  ventused  between  the  shoulders  with 
boxes  till  the  blood  be  drawn  out.”  The  heart  should  be  comforted 
with  cold  electuaries,  to  temper  the  great  heat  thereof.  Water 
should  be  stilled  from  dittany,  scabiose,  pimpernel,  and  tormentil. 
He  should  not  eat  much  flesh,  but  chickens  sodden  with  water,  or 
fresh  fish  roasted  to  eat  with  vinegar.  Pottage  of  almonds  is  good, 
and  for  drink  tysan,  or  in  the  heat  small  ale.  If  he  wishes  wine, 
give  him  vinegar  and  water ; white  wine  is  better  than  red.  A 
powder  of  the  above  herbs  with  bole  armeniac  and  terra  sigillata 
should  be  taken  in  the  drink. — Addit.  MS.  2320. — f.  16. 

“ After  a prescription  for  a drink  of  herbs. — Another  for  them 
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that  are  clerks  for  to  say  hit  every  day  with  a crosse  on  the  forhed. 
Per  signum  tan  “f“__  A peste  et  fame  libera  nos  Jesu.  Hie  est 
titulns  trinmpbans,  Jesus  Nazarenus  Hex  Judseorum.  Christiis  venit 
in  pace,  et  Deus  homo  factus  est  Jesus.  In  nomine  Patris  et  Pilii 
et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen.” 

“ Salve  crux  Christi.  |^j  Salve  nos  quod  de  prsesenti  angustia 
pestilent] 80  salvatrix  nostra  es.  Salve  crux  Christi,  salva  nos.  5 
paternosters,  5 aves,  1 credo.” 

“ Another  very  true  medicine. — For  to  say  every  day  at  seven 
parts  of  your  body,  7 paternosters,  and  7 Ave  Marias,  with  1 credo 
at  the  last.  Ye  shal  hegyn  at  the  ryght  syde,  under  the  ryght 
ere,  saying  the  ‘paternoster  qui  es  in  coelis,  sanctificetur  nomen 
tuum,’  with  a cross  made  there  with  your  thumb,  and  so  say  the 
paternoster  full  complete,  and  1 Ave  Maria,  and  then  under  the 
left  ear,  and  then  under  the  left  armhole,  and  then  under  the  left 
the  (thigh?)  hole,  and  then  the  last  at  the  heart,  with  1 paternoster, 
Ave  Maria,  with  1 credo ; and  these  thus  said  daily,  with  the  grace 
of  God  is  there  no  manner  drede  hym.  Quod  pro  certo  probatum 
est  cotidie.” — Addit.  MS.  6716,  f.  98. 

“ A special  medycyn  for  the  pestilence. — In  primis,  1 hanfull 
off  marigollen,  1 hanfull  off  fetherfew,  and  halffe  a hanfull  off  rewe, 
and  1 hanfull  of  burno,  a quantyte  off  dragons  off  the  lewys  or  the 
mores,  and  1 hanfull  off  sorrell ; and  thake  alle  these  erbys  toghether, 
and  whasche  them  in  rynnyng  whater,  and  than  take  a potell  off 
runnyng  whater,  and  sethe  the  all  your  erbys  in  the  pottell  of 
water,  tylle  hyt  be  sodyn  to  a quarte,  and  soo  take  hit  the  syke 
blode  warme.” — Addit.  MS.  113. 

“ Qui  potet  jus  radicum  bis  tortae  pimpernellae,  madefelonis, 
solsequii,  absinthii,  rutae  seu  tanasise,  in  peste,  et  non  vomit, 
evadet.” 

“ Commixtio  aquarum  istarum  herbarum,  viz.,  diptamni  pim- 
pernellse,  gentillse,  tormentillse,  et  scabiosae,  et  haec  potio  in 
pestilencia  est  nobilissima,  vel  de  qualibet  herba  per  se.” — Ib.  783. 


II. — Note  as  to  Pensions.  (See  p.  337,  footnote.) 

Dorset  to  Wolsey,  1 Sept.  [1525]. 

“ Please  it  ybur  Grace,  that  where  at  my  last  being  with  you 
at  More,  I moved  your  Grace,  among  other  my  suits,  to  be  one  of 
the  pensioners  of  France,  as  I was  before;  for  if  I should  be 
omitted,  and  another  put  in  my  stead,  it  should  not  a little  grieve 
me,  considering  that  as  well  such  as  be  my  kinsmen  in  France,  as 
my  friends  here  in  England,  then  knew  me  as  one  of  the  same 
pensioners,  and  what  they  shall  think  in  the  same  I do  wholly 
remit  it  unto  your  Grace.  I have  been  at  all  times  ready,  and  in 
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all  parties  (parts),  to  serve  the  King’s  highness  to  the  best  of  my 
little  power,  and  many  times  to  my  great  cost  and  charge;  with 
the  which  I ever  held  myself  as  well  content  as  any  poor  subject 
within  this  realm,”  etc. 

III.  Luther.  (See  p.  602.) 

Extracts  from  Masters'  MS.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

“ After  the  election  of  Charles  Emperor,  Tunstal  was  sent  to  be 
at  the  Diet  of  Wormbes. 

“Jan.  21,  1521. — He  writes  to  cardinal  Wolsey  that  the 
Germans  everywhere  are  so  addicted  to  Luther,  that,  rather  than 
he  shall  be  oppressed  by  the  Pope’s  authority  (who  hath  already 
condemned  his  opinions),  the  people  will  spend  a hundred  thou- 
sand of  their  lives.  They  have  informed  the  Emperor  that  he  is  a 
good  and  virtuous  man,  besides  his  learning. 

“ He  offereth  to  make  his  defence,  and  revoke  those  opinions 
which  he  cannot  defend  by  Holy  Scripture. 

“After  he  perceived  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  come 
to  the  Diet  hither,  as  once  it  was  accorded,  and  saf'eoonduct  granted 
unto  him,  (which,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pope’s  orator,  was 
revoked,)  despaii  ing  to  be  heard  in  his  defence,  did  openly  in  the 
town  of  Wittemberg  gather  the  people  and  the  University  together, 
and  burn  the  decretals,  &c.,  as  books  erroneous,  as  he  there 
declared ; which  his  declaration  he  put  in  print  in  the  Dutch 
tongue,  and  sent  it  all  about  the  country  ; which  declaration  by 
some  idle  fellow  hath  been  translate  into  Latin,  which  I send  your 
Grace  herein  enclosed,  to  the  intent  ye  may  see  it,  and  burn  it 
v^^hen  ye  have  done,  and  also  that  your  Grace  may  call  before  you 
the  printers  and  booksellers,  and  give  them  a strait  charge  that 
they  bring  none  of  his  books  into  England,  nor  translate  them 
into  English,  &c. 

“ The  matter  is  run  so  far  the  princes  cannot  appease  it.  The 
original  was  the  great  sum  of  money  that  goeth  yearly  to  Pome 
for  annates,  which  the  country  would  be  rid  of,  and  the  benefices 
be  given  by  the  Pope  to  such  persons  as  do  serve  at  Pome  unlearned, 
as  cooks  and  horsekeepers,  &g.  ; so  that  the  easiest  I can  think  will 
be  that  the  Pope  shall  lose  the  said  annates  and  benefices. 

“ He  hath  written  a book  since  his  condemnation,  De  Capt. 
Bahylonica  Ecclesise,  wherein  he  holdeth  th  at  four  of  the  sacraments 
be  only  de  jure  positive  by  the  Pope’s  ordinance,  so  called,  viz. 
Confirmaiio,  Or  do.  Extrema  Unctio,  and  Matrimonium ; and  that 
Baptismus,  Eucliaristia,  and  Bsenitentia  be  de  jure  divino  et  evangelii. 
They  say  there  is  much  more  strange  opinion  in  it,  near  to  the 
opinions  of  Boheme.  I pray  God  keep  that  book  out  of  England. 
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“ At  the  exequy  of  the  cardinal  of  Croy,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Electors,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope’s  ambassador,  and  the  Cardinals, 
a friar  preacher  made  a sermon,  and  in  the  beginning  said  the 
Pope  was  Vicarius  Christi  in  spiritualibus,  and  the  cardinals  and 
bishops  were  Apostolic  &c.  But  how  his  tongue  turned  in  his  head 
I cannot  tell ; but  after  he  concluded  that  the  Emperor,  when  they 
do  amiss,  should  reform  their  abuses,  etiam  usque  ad  depositionem ; 
whereupon  the  Pope’s  Nuncius,  having  commission  against  Luther, 
called  him,  laying  the  premises  to  his  charge ; which  said  Nuncius 
hath  been  openly  threatened  by  many  gentlemen  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  him.  In  his  said  sermon  he  exhorted  the  Emperor 
and  all  the  princes  to  go  into  Italy,  which  is  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
reform  such  abuses  as  be  there;  whereunto  I understand  many 
of  the  princes  be  inclined,  because  every  man  thinketh  to  gain 
thereby.  The  said  friar  preacher  is  since  oidained  to  preach  here 
all  the  Lent,  by  whom  I know  not. 

“ Luther  offereth,  if  the  Emperor  will  go  to  Pome  to  reform 
the  Church,  to  bring  him  100,000  men,  whereunto  the  Emperor,  as 
a virtuous  prince,  will  not  hearken.  The  said  Luther  hath  many 
great  clerks  that  hold  with  him,  save  in  some  points,  which  the 
said  Luther  hath  put  forth  more  than  he  can  or  will  justify,  to  the 
intent  that  on  the  residue  he  might  be  heard,  and  a council  called 
for  reformation,  whereof  the  Pope  will  not  hear,  but  standeth  to 
his  sentence  of  condemnation.” 
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